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When  voters  in  North  Carolina  troop  to 
the  polls,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  have  made  a  pretty  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man  they  propose  to  put  into 
the  executive  mansion.  Their  vote,  in  its 
way.  is  a  tribute.  It  means  that  they  take 
for  granted  that  their  candidate  is  a 
man  of  force  and  integrity,  that  he  knows 
his  way  around  in  the  political  maze  and 
that  he  has  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  his  Commonwealth — but  how 
he  will  apply  these  shining  attributes  to 
the  affairs  of  State  sometimes  assumes 
the  aspect  of  an  unknown  quantity,  even 
to  his  most  fervent  supporters. 

Mr.  Cherry’s  long  and  distinguished 
political  career  precludes  this  element  of 
uncertainty.  lie  has  already  demonstrated 
his  ability  as  a  statesman  and  a  leader. 
As  Representative  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1931,  1933,  1935,  and  1939,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1937  and  as  State 
Senator  in  1941  and  1943,  he  has  shown, 
not  only  a  high  knowledge  of  State  af¬ 
fairs,  but  the  courage  and  determination 
to  advocate,  without  fear  or  prejudice, 
the  policies  necessary  for  continued  prog¬ 
ress  and  sound  development. 

Raised  in  Gaston  County,  the  largest 
manufacturing  area  in  North  Carolina, 
and  thus  surrounded  by  workers  all  his 
life,  Mr.  Cherry  brings  to  his  administra¬ 
tion  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  labor  and 
its  problems.  He  rose  to  his  present 
stature  through  his  own  initiative,  by  hard 
work  and  laborious  effort,  the  surest  way 
for  any  man  to  understand  the  worker’s 
hopes  and  fears ;  success  and  failures. 
During  his  career,  however,  he  has  learned 
to  know  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  business¬ 
man  and  laborer,  and  with  Ins  reputation 
for  unbiased  judgment,  both  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  employer  may  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  their  interests  will  be  dealt  with 
fairly. 

Mr.  Cherry  is  entering  office  in  a  time 
of  difficulty  and  unrest.  No  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  what  the  next  four  years  may  have 
in  store  for  the  State  or  for  the  country 
as  a  whole ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  during  this  time  war  will  be 
over  and  victory  on  the  battlefield  achiev¬ 
ed.  Then  will  come  the  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment  bringing  with  it  problems  of 
rehabilitation,  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  discontent,  and  the  gigantic  up¬ 
heaval  which  afflicts  every  great  nation 
when  converting  from  wartime  to  peace¬ 
time  pursuits.  Every  indication  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  trying  era  for 
all  men,  for  Capital  and  Labor,  for  every 
group,  class  and  party ;  and  the  task  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  will  rest  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
State’s  chief  executive. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  last  world  war  and 
with  his  experience  of  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Cherry  is  well  equipped  to 


Governor  Robert  Gregg  Cherry 


Eleventh  National  Conference 
on  Labor  Legislation 


Forrest  H.  Shuford,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor ;  C.  A.  Fink.  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor ;  and 
E.  L.  Sandefur,  Regional  Director,  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  were 
designated  by  Governor  Broughton  to  rep¬ 
resent  North  Carolina  in  the  Eleventh 
National  Conference  on  Labor  Legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C„  December  12-14. 

The  conference  began  at  10:00  a.m. 
Tuesday  with  opening  remarks  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins.  This 
was  followed  by  reports  of  Delegates 
from  the  States  and  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  subjects  on  the  agenda  were  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  a  comprehensive  study 
and  discussion  of  various  phases  of  labor 
and  its  problems.  Those  in  particular 
were  concerned  with  State  Regulation  of 
Wages  and  Hours ;  Industrial  Home 
Work ;  Migratory  Labor ;  Safety  and 
Health  and  Workmen’s  Compensation; 
Child  Labor ;  Industrial  Relations  and 
Strengthening  State  Labor  Departments. 

The  conference  closed  on  Thursday  with 
a  discussion  of  Committee  reports  and 
with  reports  of  the  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee. 


guide  the  destiny  of  our  State  through 
these  troubled  post-war  waters;  but  if 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  look  to 
their  next  governor  for  guidance  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  years  ahead,  he  has  an 
equal  right  to  expect  something  from  them 
- — loyalty,  cooperation,  and  faith. 


In  a  report  to  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics,  300  establishments  gave 
the  opinion  that  physically  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  factories  are  just 
as  efficient  in  their  jobs  as  their  normal 
fellow  workers.  The  Bureau  in  a  recent 
survey  found  that  87  percent  of  the  68.332 
impaired  workers  employed  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  were  as  competent  as  other 
workers  doing  similar  work,  and  the  eight 
percent  reported  as  more  efficient  out¬ 
weighed  the  five  percent  reported  less 
efficient. 

Employers  in  North  Carolina  have  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  approximately  5,088 
deaf  men  and  women  (3,188  white  and 
1,900  colored)  in  the  State  a  labor  market 
from  which  they  have  been  drawing  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  Although  not  gen¬ 
erally  classed  as  physically  impaired,  the 
inability  to  hear,  until  recently,  has  been 
a  definite  drawback  in  securing  employ¬ 
ment.  The  war,  with  its  subsequent  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  in  war  production  fac¬ 
tories,  is  largely  responsible  for  giving 
these  workers  the  opportunity  to  prove 
to  employers  that  deafness  does  not  im¬ 
pair  efficiency.  J.  M.  Vestal,  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
the  Deaf,  in  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  states  that  800  deaf  workers  are 
contributing  their  share  to  essential  war 
production,  and  there  still  are  more  open¬ 
ings  than  persons  to  fill  them. 

The  largest  number  of  these  deaf  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  textile  industries 
as  machine  workers,  warpers,  bedspread 
makers,  and  liandsewers.  Hosiery,  the 
next  largest  employing  group,  hires  many 
deaf  persons  as  boarders,  knitters,  loop- 
ers,  menders,  doffers,  and  inspectors.  In 
the  woodwork  and  furniture  industries 
they  are  holding  jobs  as  painters,  var- 
nisbers,  belt  sander  s,  lathe  operators, 
helpers,  woodcarvers,  and  steambenders. 
Forty-seven  are  engaged  in  printing  offices 
as  linotype  operators,  besides  composi¬ 
tors,  pressmen,  feeders,  and  binders ;  18 
are  in  the  tobacco  industry,  largely  in 
cigarette  manufacturing. 

In  respect  to  being  absent,  injury  fre¬ 
quency  and  labor  turnover  deaf  workers 
are  rated  as  superior  in  most  cases  to 
their  fellow  workers.  A  reason  frequently 
advanced  for  less  absenteeism  and  labor 
turnover  is  that  workers  thus  handicap¬ 
ped  usually  find  it  more  difficult  to  get 
a  job  than  another  person  and  therefore 
exerts  greater  effort  to  keep  it.  Also, 
that  he  is  anxious  to  prove  to  himself  and 
to  others  that  he  is  just  as  good  if  not 
better  than  the  average  worker.  Similarly, 
these  workers  are  more  careful  about 
being  injured  and  generally  experience 
fewer  accidents. 

Selective  placement,  however,  is  the 
key  to  their  satisfactory  employment,  and 
(Continued  on  ■ page  three J 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

- Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  ireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  add  it  In  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Principal  Industries  of  North  Carolina 
October,  1944  Compared  with  November,  1944 


INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Number 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  total . 

1,161 

256,433 

4-  .2 

$7,543,5331+  1.5 

$29.53 

+ 

1.3|42.2 

+  .5 

70. 0 1  — (—  .7 

Brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  . . 

12 

579 

+  5.1 

12,411 

—  2.3 

21.44 

— 

7.0 

39.8 

—  6.1 

153.8 

1—  1.1 

Cotton  goods  . 

302 

110.897 

4"  *8 

2,952,211 

+  1.6 

26.621  + 

.7141.91+  .7 

|63.6!no  ch. 

Cottonseed  oil  . 

12 

709 

+  11.7 

19,704 

+  6.3 

27.79 

— 

4.8 

53.7 

—  3.6 

51.7 

—  1.3 

Dyeing  and  finishing  . 

19 

4,605 

—  .2 

125,376 

X 

27.231  + 

.1 

41.3  no  ch. 

66.0 

+  .2 

Fertilizer  . 

38 

1,273 

+  13.7 

32,561 

+  10.0 

25.58 

— 

3.3 

44.1 

—  1.3 

58.0 

—  2.0 

Food  and  kindred  products  . 

133 

4,245 

—  .4 

110,279 

+  .1 

25.98 

4- 

.5 

45.4 

no  ch. 

57.2|+  .4 

Furn.,  bedsprings  and  mattresses 

84 

12,825 

—  .1 

311,635 

+  .9 

24.30 

+ 

.9 

40.5 

+  1.0 

60.0lno  ch. 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned  . 

60 

12,823 

—  .2 

404,142 

+  1.4 

31.52 

+ 

1.6 

38.2 

+  1.1 

82.5 

+  .6 

Hosiery,  seamless  . 

122 

15,384 

+  -1 

336,204 

+  1.4 

21.85 

+ 

1.3 

36.3 

+  .8 

60.2 

+  .5 

Iron  and  steel  group  . 

17 

9,252 

—  .5 

307,370 

4-  -2 

33.22 

+ 

.7 

45.4 

+  1.1 

73.2 

—  .4 

Knit  goods,  flat  . 

9 

4,400 

+  1.0 

107,951 

+  2.0 

24.53 

+ 

.9 

40.6 

+  1.2 

60.4 

—  .3 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills 

60 

4.150 

—  .2 

109,166 

4" 

26.31 

+ 

.3 

46.4 

—  .4 

56.6 

+  .5 

Machinery  group  . 

47 

2,336 

+  4.6 

92,864 

+  6.0 

39.75 

+ 

1.3 

45.7 

+  -7 

86.9 

+  .6 

Paper  boxes  . 

18 

897 

—  2.2 

21,889 

—  1.4 

24:40 

+ 

.8 

42.2 

+  3.7 

57.8 

—  2.9 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  . 

6 

4,318 

4*  *5 

172,177 

—  .2 

39.87 

.7 

45.5 

+  1.3 

87.7 

—  1.9 

Printing  and  publishing  . 

27 

688 

+  1.3 

25,372 

—  .3 

36.88 

— 

1.6 

40.5 

—  3.3 

91.0 

+  1.8 

Rayon  goods  . 

21 

7,689 

+  -7 

219,360 

+  2.0 

28.63 

+ 

1.2 

43.4 

+  1.2 

65.7lno  ch. 

Stemmeries  and  redrying  plant 

26 

14,824 

-  4.0 

347.575 

—  5.4 

23.45 

1.4 

43.0 

—  4.0 

54.5 

4-  2.6 

Tobacco  products  . 

7 

11,762 

+  1.8 

378,514 

+  5.2 

32.18 

+ 

3.4 

43.3 

+  3.1 

74.3 

+  .3 

Woolen  mills  . 

8| 

4,065 

4*  -1 

115,755 

+  1.6 

28.48 

+ 

1.4 

42.2 

+  .7 

67.4 

4-  .6 

Other  industries  . 

123 

27,712 

—  1.4 

1,341,017 

+  2.5 

48.39 

+  4.0 

45.0 

+  .2 

107  6 

+  3.8 

Nonmanufacturing  total  . 

632 

13,6301+  4.3 1  $  285,516 

+  2.2 

$21.10 

- . 

2.0 

40.1 

-  1.5 

52.6 

—  .6 

Retail  . 

346 

7,203 

+  8.1 

118,338 

+  5.2 

16.43 

— 

2.7 

34.9 

—  1.4 

47.1 

—  1.5 

Wholesale  . 

170 

2,007 

—  1.0 

75,451 

+  1.1 

37.59 

+ 

2.1 

44.0 

+  1.1 

85.4 

+  .8 

Laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning.. 

37 

1,759 

+  1.8 

32.078 

—  1.3 

18.24 

3.0 

48.2 

—  2.2 

37.9 

—  .5 

Mines  and  quarries  . 

29 

735 

—  1.5 

17,119 

—  3.8 

23.29 

— 

2.3 

41.5 

—  4.6 

66.1 

+  2.4 

Public  utilities  . 

31 

814 

—  .9 

27,277 

+  LI 

33.51 

+ 

1.9 

46.4 

+  1.5 

72.2 

4-  .4 

Hotels  . 

19 

1,012 

+  3.0 

15,252 

+  3.0 

15.07 

+ 

.1 

49.3 

—  .8 

30.6 

+  1.0 

Total  all  manufacturing  and 

nonmanufacturing  . 

1.783|268.963 

+  ,4|$7,829.048 

+  1.5 

$29.11|  + 

1.1 

42.1 

+  -5 

69.2 

+  .7 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
November,  1944 


Both  employment  and  total  pay  rolls 
in  1.783  North  Carolina  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  increased  during  November.  The 
reporting  firms  employed  268,963  wage 
earners  in  November  as  compared  with 
267,920  in  October,  an  increase  of  0.4  per¬ 
cent.  Pay  rolls  from  these  firms  totaled 
$7,829,048  per  week  in  November  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $7,714,701  in  October,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.5  per  cent.  Man  hours  rose 
to  11,314,245  in  November  compared  with 
11,225,646  in  October,  an  increase  of  0.S 
percent.  The  average  hours  worked  per 
week  by  each  employee  were  42.1  in  No¬ 
vember,  an  increase  of  5.0  per  cent  over 
the  average  41.9  in  October.  Average 
weekly  earnings  were  $29.11  in  November, 
an  increase  of  1.1  percent  over  $28.79  in 
October. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows:  Manu¬ 
facturing:  Printing  and  publishing,  91.0 
cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  87.7  cents ; 
machinery  group,  86.9  cents ;  full  fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery,  82.5  cents ;  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts,  74.3  cents;  iron  and  steel  group, 

73.2  cents;  woolen  mills  (67.4  cents;  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing,  66.0  cents ;  rayon  goods. 
65.7  cents ;  cotton  goods,  63.6  cents ;  flat 
knit  goods,  60.4  cents;  seamless  hosiery, 

60.2  cents ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed- 
springs,  60.0  cents ;  fertilizer,  58.0  cents ; 
paper  boxes,  57.8  cents ;  food  and  kindred 
products.  57.2  cents ;  lumber,  56.6  cents ; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  54.5 
cents ;  brick,  tiel,  terra  cotta,  53.8  cents ; 
cottonseed  oil,  51.7  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries:  Whole¬ 
sale,  85.4  cents ;  public  utilities,  72.2 
cents ;  mines  and  quarries,  56.1  cents ;  re¬ 
tail,  47.1  cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and 
cleaning,  37.9  cents ;  hotels,  30.6  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  group  as  a  whole, 
average  earnings  were  70.0  cents,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0.7  percent ;  average  hours 
worked  were  42.2,  an  increase  of  0.5  per¬ 
cent;  and  average  weekly  earnings  were 
$29.53,  an  increase  of  1.3  percent. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  were  52.6  cents,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  0.6  percent ;  average  hours  work¬ 
ed  were  40.1,  a  decrease  of  1.5  percent; 
and  average  weekly  earnings  were  $21.10, 
a  decrease  of  2.0  percent. 


Women  on  Manufacturing 
Pay  Rolls 


A  survey  of  1,109  North  Carolina  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  shows  that  women  work¬ 
ers  constitute  44.6  percent  of  the  wage 
earners  for  the  month  of  November.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  23,8,067  workers 
employed,  106,114  are  women. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  182 
firms  reported  employing  34,033,  8,907  of 
which  were  women ;  26.2  percent  of  the 
whole.  The  piedmont  section,  with  781 
firms  reporting  gives  a  total  employment 
figure  of  178,622  with  86.803 — or  48.6  per¬ 
cent  women.  146  firms  reporting  from  the 
western  area  employed  25.412,  of  which 
10,404  are  women ;  a  percentage  of  41.0. 

The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
was  highest  in  the  following  types  of 
manufacturing:  Seamless  hosiery,  72.7 
percent;  knit  goods  (flat),  71.9  percent; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  67.2  per¬ 
cent  ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  64.6  per¬ 
cent  ;  iron  and  steel  group,  64.3  percent ; 
paper  boxes.  60.3  percent;  rayon  goods, 
51.7  percent ;  tobacco  products,  50.3  per¬ 
cent  ;  woolen  mills,  43.7  percent ;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  42.8  percent ;  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing.  35.9  percent ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  29.4  percent. 


November  Child  Labor  Report 


November  figures  on  the  employment  of 
minors  under  the  age  of  18  totaled  5,313, 
with  boys  taking  the  lead  by  2,858  over 
the  2.455  girls  employed. 

Minors  of  16  and  17  years  of  age  re¬ 
ceived  3,704  certificates  with  boys  re¬ 
ceiving  1,577  and  girls  1,039.  Certificates 
issued  to  minors  under  16  came  to  1.609 
with  552  for  boys  and  1,032  for  girls. 
Twenty-five  boys  of  12  and  13  years  of 
age  received  permits  for  working  as  news¬ 
boys. 

Industries  employing  minors  of  16  and 
17  years  of  age  on  first  regular  certificates 
amounted  to  2,384 ;  manufacturing  em¬ 
ploying  1,226  boys  and  412  girls ;  non- 
manufacturing,  305  boys  and  393  girls  and 
construction  46  boys  and  two  girls. 

Vacations  and  part-time  permits  were 
issued  to  676  minors  of  16  and  17  years ; 
610  worked  in  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  ;  65  iu  manufacturing  and  one  in 
construction. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Minimum  Wages  for  Peacetime 
Industries 

It  is  difficult  to  recall,  in  these  clays  of 
fat  pay  envelopes,  the  time  when  some 
workers  drew  an  hourly  wage  of  10  cents. 
Today  the  average  war  worker  takes 
home  a  well-padded  pay  envelope  every 
week  —  padded  chiefly  by  overtime  for 
longer  hours  and  other  kinds  of  premium 
pay. 

No  one  knows  what  may  happen  after 
the  war ;  but  so  long  as  this  worker  re¬ 
mains  in  manufacturing  and  other  types 
of  interstate  commerce,  he  is  at  least 
sure  of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an 
hour  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

However,  factory  jobs  after  the  war  will 
be  scarce  and  millions  of  men  and  women 
will  be  obliged  to  shift  into  trade,  serv¬ 
ice,  and  other  occupations  in  intra-State 
commerce.  Most  of  these  are  women- 
employing  industries,  low-paid  and  poorly 
organized.  Wages  here  are  not  protected 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  by 
any  other  law  in  many  states,  although 
twTenty-six  states  do  have  minimum  wage 
laws.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  not  shown  on 
the  map  below  also  have  laws  for  mini¬ 
mum  wages. 

Minimum  wages  should  be  established 
and  enforced  by  State  laws  to  assure  these 
workers  a  living  wage,  to  protect  efficient 
employers  against  unfair  wage-cutting  by 
competitors,  and  to  maintain  purchasing 
power  for  products  of  industry. 

An  effective  law  should  establish  a  basic 
minimum  wage  for  employees  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce  sufficient  to  protect  their 
health  and  to  assure  adequate  mainte¬ 
nance  and  employment  opportunity.  Mini¬ 
mum  wage  levels  should  be  raised  upon 
recommendation  of  industry  boards  rep¬ 
resenting  employers,  workers,  and  the 
public.  The  law  should  be  vigorously  en- 


Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  November,  1944,  a 
total  of  714  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  service  establishments  employing  a 
total  of  3S,133  workers  were  inspected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1,720  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  includ¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,399 
cases.  Five  hundred  and  ninety  of  these 
were  child  labor  violations  and  compliance 
was  secured  in  632  cases  including  previ¬ 
ous  and  current  violations. 

The  violations  were  as  follows : 

Hour  Law  _  72 

Child  Labor  _  590* 

Time  Records  _ _ _  48 

Drinking  facilities  _  27 

Sanitation  _  141 

Seats  _ _  4 

Safety  Code  violations  _  394 

Miscellaneous  _  444 


♦Compliances  632,  including  previous  and  cur- 
rent  violations. 

Twelve  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  the  State  Labor  Laws  and  Rules  and 
Regulations  were  investigated  during  the 
month.  Suitable  recommendations  were 
made  and  compliance  promised  in  all  cases 
where  immediate  compliance  was  not  se¬ 
cured. 


forced  by  state  labor  departments,  for 
which  trained  personnel  and  adequate 
funds  must  be  provided. 


Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Inspections 

A  total  of  94  cases  were  closed  in  North 
Carolina  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act  during 
November  and  unpaid  back  wages  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,603.11  were  secured  for  262  em¬ 
ployees. 

Analysis  of  the  inspections  showed  that 
of  the  92  firms  covered  by  the  wage-hour 
law,  35  were  in  compliance  and  57  were 
violating.  There  were  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  violations  in  28  firms  and 
violations  of  the  record-keeping  require¬ 
ments  in  50. 

Safety  and  health  inspections  were 
made  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act  in 
15  cases.  Of  this  number  eight  were 
found  to  be  operating  in  compliance  with 
the  State  Code  and  seven  were  found  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
Code.  Reports  indicated  that  31  estab¬ 
lishments  had  corrected  violations  found 
at  the  time  of  previous  inspections. 


HANDICAPPED  WORKERS  IN 
INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
this  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Bureau.  Created 
in  1923,  it  acts  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of 
an  employment  service,  and  in  the  past  19 
years  it  has  been  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  deaf  person  desiring  employment. 
Through  its  field  work  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  employer  and  worker  it  has 
made  these  men  and  women,  not  only 
economically  independent,  but  a  real  part 
of  our  social  and  industrial  life. 


1  States  with  minimum  wage 
have  minimum  wage  laws. 


laws.  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 


Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  (not  shown  on  map)  also 
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NOVEMBER  BUILDING  PERMITS 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER,  1943  AND  NOVEMBER,  1944 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

386 

411 

+  6.5 

$373,979 

$539,185 

+  44.2 

Residential  buildings . 

21 

29 

+38.1 

159,900 

37.200 

—  76.7 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

59 

58 

—  1.7 

103,140 

306,130 

+  196.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

306 

324 

+  5.9 

110,939 

195,855 

+  76.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

OCTOBER,  1944  AND  NOVEMBER,  1944 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Oct.,  1944 

Nov.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct.,  1944 

Nov.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

406 

411 

+  1.2 

$567,985 

$539,185 

—  5.1 

Residential  buildings . 

16 

29 

+  81.3 

20,000 

37,200 

+  86.0 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

63 

58 

—  7.9 

393,777 

306,130 

—22.3 

Arlditions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

327 

324 

-  .9 

154,208 

195,855 

+  27.0 

Winston-Salem  Leads  in 

Building  Construction 

More  than  539  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  building  construction  was  authorized 
in  North  Carolina  cities  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  5.1  percent  less  than  in  October, 
when  567  thousand  dollars  worth  was 
authorized.  An  increase  of  approximately 
44.2  percent  is  noted  over  November, 
1943.  when  373  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  construction  was  authorized. 

During  November  411  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  compared  with  406  in  October  and 
3S6  in  November,  1943. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction  in 
November,  $37,200  is  new  residential  con¬ 
struction  ;  $306,130  is  new  nonresidential 
construction  and  $195,855  is  for  additions, 
alterations,  and  repairs. 


Mount  Airy  Heads  Town 
Construction  Work 


The  18  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  had  authorized 
building  construction  work  amounting  to 
the  total  of  $76,706  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  Of  this  $41,725  was  spent  on 
new  nonresidential  buildings ;  $17,850  on 
new  residential  buildings  and  $16,131  on 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Mount  Airy  led  the  other  reporting 
towns  with  an  authorized  construction 
valued  at  $14,760.  Ashboro  was  second 
with  $13,890  and  Edenton  third  with 
$11,800. 


Winston-Salem  led  the  cities  with  au¬ 
thorized  construction  valued  at  $125,940; 
Charlotte  was  second  with  $84,601;  and 
Durham,  third,  with  $80,640. 


MONTHLY  REPORT 
Veterans'  Service 
Division 

Frank  M.  Sasser,  Service  Officer - 

NOVEMBER,  1944 


Letters  written  . —  1,411 

Folders  reviewed .  442 

Examinations  secured .  18 

Hospitalizations .  23 

Personal  interviews . * .  514 

Appearances  before  rating  board .  327 

New  cases . .  259 

Old  cases . 935 

Total  cases  . . 1,194 

Pensions  .  83 

Increased  benefits . $  2.368.00 

Back  benefits . $  5,141.43 

Insurance  benefits . $125,000.00 

Total  benefits . $132,509.43 


A  total  of  $132,509.43  in  pensions,  com¬ 
pensations,  and  other  benefits  secured  for 
the  veterans  and  their  families  during  the 
month  of  November  was  reported  by  the 
Veteran’s  Service  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $62,162  over  the  amount  received  in 
October,  raising  the  total  benefits  secured 
by  veterans  during  the  current  calendar 
year  to  $515,010. 

The  Division  handled  a  total  of  1,194 
cases  during  the  month,  conducted  514 
personal  interviews,  arranged  hospitali¬ 
zation  for  23  veterans  and  obtained  pen¬ 
sions  for  83  others. 

The  Veteran’s  Division  has  ollices  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Raleigh, 
and  Greenville.  These  offices  are  prepared 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  all 
veterans,  and  to  aid  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  in  establishing  any  claims 
they  may  have  under  Federal  and  State 
laws. 


SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER, 


1944  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  November,  1943  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build- 

Private 

Construc- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

OF  ALL  CONSTPUr 
TION  WORK 

INGS 

TION 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Nov.,  1943 

Nov.,  1944 

Nov.,  1943 

Oct.,  1944 

Total . 

29 

$37,200 

$159,900 

$37,200 

71 

29 

$103,140 

$306,130 

$110,939 

$195,855 

$373,979 

$539,185 

Burlington . 

510 

3,065 

22,625 

3,065 

23,135 

Concord . . 

11,140 

37,150 

12,791 

47,451 

23,931 

2,800 

6,610 

300 

5,750 

151,000 

9.450 

2.450 

84,601 

4,400 

80,640 

15,375 

18,472 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City . 

1 

1,500 

200 

1.500 

1 

1 

12,750 

3,600 

7,750 

7,550 

2,000 

100 

4,350 

1,000 

2,100 

1,195 

150 

1,125 

8,072 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

12 

6,800 

800 

150,000 

3,500 

500 

6,800 

4 

60 

2 

1 

12 

600 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

1 

800 

800 

1 

3,850 

755 

1,650 

9,779 

875 

7,750 

10,000 

Greenville . 

11,779 

Hickory . 

740 

16,021 

875 

5,700 

45,584 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

3 

4,200 

900 

4,200 

1 

3 

925 

900 

8.000 

300 

4,300 

500 

875 

1,300 

1,000 

Lexington . 

6,125 

1,400 

4,875 

13,500 

New  Bern . 

4,000 

2 

. . 

1,300 

Reidsville . 

36,400 

5,900 

200 

2,585 

9,050 

4,420 

1,450 

38,985 

14,950 

Rocky  Mount . 

i 

1,500 

1,500 

1 

425 

400 

825 

4,620 

Salisbury . . . 

280 

2,950 
6,4  7'5 
1,600 

Shelby . 

Statesville . . 

1,600 

8,280 

423 

6,4  <5 

2,180 

423 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . 

4 

8,800 

5,800 

. 

8,800 

5.800 

7.800 

5 

4 

50 

44,000 

415 

580 

6,000 

2,000 

105,100 

27,914 

400 

23,540 

28,659 

50 

71,914 

43,459 

Winston-Salem . 

2 

7,800 

. 

2 

13,040 

815 

24,120 

7,800 

125,940 

c&\ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  REPORTS 
ON  WORK  FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR 


Stability  Is  Keynote  In 

North  Carolina  Industry 


Dining  1944,  the  most  critical  year  of 
the  war  so  far,  the  North  Carolina  De- 
narimeW  of  Labor  caught  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  labor  laws  of  this  State 
with  the  same  impartial  judgment  which 
has  characterized  it  in  the  past.  It  has 
been  our  object  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
management  and  labor  through  a  period 
that  has  been  trying  for  both,  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  through  the  Department 
and  its  various  divisions  that  we  have,  in 
some  measure,  accomplished  our  goal. 

The  conciliation  service  has  been  of 
invaluable  aid  in  this  respect.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  it  has  kept  in  touch 
with  187  situations  involving  differences 
of  opinion  between  labor  and  management. 
Loss  of  production  ivas  threatened  by  41 
of  the  situations  involving  some  8,810  em¬ 
ployees.  By  means  of  mediation  these  situ¬ 
ations  were  solved  in  the  most  part  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  workers  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  successful  results  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Governor  Cherry  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address  in  the  following  words: 
“The  fine  record  of  production  in  this  State 
has  been  achieved  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  major  labor  disturbances  during  the 
entire  war  period.  No  higher  tribute  can 
be  paid  to  the  relationship  of  employer  and 
employee  than  to  cite  this  record  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  the  current  history  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  several  states.  This  fine  record 
has  been  achieved  by  cooperation  between 
labor  and  industry,  and  the  conciliation 
service  of  the  State  Labor  Department  and 
all  others  who  were  anxious  to  carry  on  in 
this  period  of  emergency  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  To  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
fine  men  and  women  in  our  State,  most  of 
our  production  problems  have  been  solved 
in  their  incipiency.” 

The  duties  of  our  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections  include  the  inspection  and 
correction  of  labor  law  violations,  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  safety,  health,  record  keeping 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  During 
the  year  a  total  of  10.148  establishments 
involving  333,121  employees  were  inspect¬ 
ed  and  out  of  a  total  of  26,492  violations 
discovered,  compliance  was  secured  in 
16.730  cases. 

When  violations  of  the  safety  code  for 
elevators  are  discovered  the  usual  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  recommend  that  repairs  and 
alterations  be  made  in  the  factory  con¬ 
cerned.  If  this  is  impossible  the  results  of 
the  inspection  are  reported  to  the  State 
elevator  inspector. 


The  war  has  made  the  mining  industry 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Stale 
from  the  standpoint  of  essential  war  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  the  nfation’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Approximately  150  mica  mines  are 
in  full  production  and  many  others  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  supplying 
about  three  fourths  of  all  mica  used.  Dur¬ 
ing  1944  the  Department’s  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  operations  included  292  inspections 
which  involved  2,912  employees.  Compli¬ 
ances  were  secured  in  309  cases  out  of  the 
396  violations  reported. 

Under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
the  Department  closed  a  total  of  1,117 
inspection  cases  in  the  past  year.  Among 
the  1,075  establishments  found  covered  by 
the  statute,  344  were  in  full  compliance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  615 
were  failing  to  keep  employer  and  pay  roll 
records  as  required  by  the  law  and  433 
were  found  to  be  violating  the  wage-hour 
act.  Back  wages,  amounting  to  $253,188.60, 
were  secured  for  13,328  employees. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  is  responsible 
for  compiling  invaluable  data  on  employ¬ 
ment,  pay  rolls,  and  industrial  and  con¬ 
struction  activities  throughout  the  State. 
Among  its  various  other  duties  is  the 
tabulation  of  figures  on  State  child  labor. 

Permits  for  the  employment  of  minors 
are  issued  by  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  number 
of  certificates  issued  in  1944  for  minors 
from  12  to  1 7  Hmountod  to  3.  totcil  of  63 
478,  with  boys  receiving  40,281  and  with 
girls  receiving  23,197.  Of  this  total  48,923 
permits  were  issued  for  boys  and  girls  16 
and  17  years  of  age ;  14,239  for  minors  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  and  316  for  boys  12 
and  13  years  of  age.  Girls  under  14  are  not 
allowed  employment. 

This  is  but  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  activities  throughout  the  year, 
but  every  division  has  displayed  the  saine 
conscientious  effort  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  As  we  review  1944  we  feel  that 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
along  with  the  other  branches  of  our 
State  Government,  has  contributed,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  to  the  nation’s 
civilian  war  effort. 


Miss  Ella  Ketchiu,  Regional  Child  Labor 
Consultant,  Industrial  Division,  spent  Jan¬ 
uary  16-19  in  Raleigh,  conferring  with  va¬ 
rious  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  State  departments  on  problems 
concerning  child  labor. 


Sound  business  sense  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  its  citizens  has  built  North  Caro¬ 
lina  industry  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foun- 
(l.T lion.  Our  plants  and  factories,  mines 
and  mills  have  all  contributed  their  share 
to  the  war  effort,  yet  they  have  not  re¬ 
mained  blind  to  the  future.  Peace  time 
will  find  most  of  our  industries  soundly 
established  and  prepared  for  further  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  a  result  of  accelerated  production 
and  conversion  for  war  needs  State  manu- 
facutring  establishments  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $1,750,000,- 
000  a  year.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this, 
however,  represents  an  output  which  will 
come  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Plants 
converted  to  producing  war  necessities 
will  return  to  peace  time  production  while 
plants  built  especially  for  manufacturing 
articles  of  war  will  be  adapted  to  civilian 
requirements. 

We  cannot  deny  that  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  beginning  June,  1940,  brought  to 
North  Carolina  a  large  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  supply  contracts.  As  far  back  as 
August,  1943,  the  State  held  conr tacts 
amounting  to  $683,560,000,  an  estimate 
which  does  not  include  subcontracts,  con¬ 
tracts  having  a  value  of  less  than  $50,000, 
or  foodstuff  contracts.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  reflect  a  true  picture  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  war  effort  because  large  numbers 
of  its  industries  were  already  so  essential 
that  they  could  not  be  diverted  to  direct 
war  work.  Only  $44,S67,000  was  spent 
through  May,  1943,  for  expansion  of  direct 
war  industrial  facilities. 

Among  the  establishments  which  were 
able  to  change  and  expand  into  war  pro¬ 
duction  with  small,  if  any  change,  are 
those  of  the  textile  industry.  Producing 
now  on  a  wartime  scale,  the  output  of 
these  mills  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  coming  of  peace.  In  fact  the  major 
portion  of  this  output — blankets,  sheets, 
lint  bandages,  hospital  equipment,  ties, 
socks,  towels,  mosquito  netting,  yarn  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  score  of  other  cotton,  rayon 
and  woolen  items  which  total  more  than 
11,000  for  the  army  now,  will  always  re¬ 
main  essential  to  civilian  consumers. 

Chemical  process  is  an  industry  which 
in  recent  years  has  come  to  the  fore  in 
North  Carolina.  The  war  no  doubt  stimu¬ 
lated  its  progress,  but  it  now  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  fu¬ 
ture.  The  1939  census  gives  the  annual 
value  of  this  group  in  the  State  as  exceed¬ 
ing  $50,000,000.  Obviously,  this  did  not 
include  the  output  of  recently  established 
plants  which  had  not  reached  their  full 
production  at  that  time.  Considering  the 
availability  of  large  supplies  of  raw  ran- 
( Continued  on  -page  three) 
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Women  On  Manufacturing 
Pay  Rolls 


A  survey  of  1,192  North  Carolina  firms 
shows  that  women  workers  constitute  44.0 
percent  of  wage  earners  for  the  month 
of  December.  Out  of  the  245,146  workers 
employed,  107,968  were  women. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  208 
firms  reported  employing  35,471  workers, 
8,980  of  which  were  women ;  25.3  percent. 
The  piedmont  section,  with  S32  firms  re¬ 
porting,  gives  a  total  of  184,346  workers, 
with  88,518,  or  48.0  percent,  women.  From 
152  firms  reporting  from  the  western  area 
of  the  State  a  total  employment  figure  was 
given  as  25,329  wage  earnners,  107,968  of 
which  were  women,  or  41.3  percent. 

The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
was  highest  in  the  following  types  of 
manufacture:  Seamless  hosiery,  73.2  per¬ 
cent;  knit  goods  (flat),  72.6  percent;  stem- 
meries  and  redryiug  plants,  68.3  percent ; 
hosiery  (full-fashioned),  64.5  percent; 
iron  and  steel  group,  61.3  percent ;  paper 
boxes,  56.6  percent ;  rayon  goods,  51.3  per¬ 
cent;  tobacco  products,  49.2  percent;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  45.9  percent ;  woolen  mills,  43.3 
percent ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  36.0  percent ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  26.1  percent ; 
furniture,  bedsprings  and  mattresses,  21.2 
percent ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  18.6  per¬ 
cent  ;  machinery  group,  16.1  percent. 


Labor  Turnover,  Nov.,  1944 


For  every  1,000  workers  on  factory  pay 
rolls  in  November,  60  either  changed  jobs 
or  left  manufacturing  work,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  a  recent 
report. 

Quits  represented  three  fourths  of  all 
separations,  discharges  and  lay-offs  each 
accounted  for  ten  percent  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  percent  resigned  for  military  and 
miscellaneous  reasons. 

The  quit  rate  for  manufacturing  as  a 
whole,  45  per  1,000,  was  slightly  below 
that  of  last  month,  but  on  the  same  level 
with  that  of  one  year  ago.  For  the  second 
consecutive  month,  the  rate  of  quits  in 
all  major  manufacturing  groups  continued 
to  decline.  While  there  were  fewer  work¬ 
ers  who  voluntarily  left  their  jobs  in  the 
selected  war  industries  group  as  compared 
with  all  manufacturing,  the  discharge  rate 
was  slightly  higher.  Reports  from  firms 
indicated  that  absenteeism  among  war 
workers  was  the  main  cause  for  dis¬ 
charges. 

The  total  separation  rate  for  women 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  for  men 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Principal  Industries  of  North  Carolina 
December,  1944  Compared  with  November,  1944 


Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Ovrr  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

1,218 

258,636 

+  -3 

$7,751,300 

+  1.5 

$29.97 

+ 

1.2 

42.4 

+  -5 

70.6 

+  .6 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . 

11 

541 

—  2.2 

10,686 

—10.3 

19.75 

— 

8.3 

36.5 

-  9.0 

54.1 

+  .6 

Cotton  Goods . 

302 

111,925 

+  1.3 

3,015,051 

+  2.6 

26.94 

+ 

1.3 

42.4 

+  1.2163.5 

no  ch. 

Cottonseed  oil . 

12 

710 

+  -1 

18,449 

—  6.4 

25.98 

6.5 

50.9 

—  5.2 

51.1 

—  1.2 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . . . 

18 

4,463 

+  -8 

122,312 

—  .1 

27.47 

— 

.9 

41.2 

—  .5 

66.6 

—  .6 

Fertilizer . 

42 

1,632 

+  18.8 

41,279 

+  18.3 

25.29 

— 

.4 

44.1 

+  -2 

57.4 

—  .7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

186 

5.118 

—  2.1 

130,611 

—  3.4 

25.52 

— 

1.3|44.3 

—  1.1 

57.7 

no  ch* 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  &  Mattresses.... 

83 

12,577 

+  -4 

314,273 

+  2.6 

24.99 

+ 

2.1141.1 

+  1.0 

60.7 

+  1.0 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion . 

57 

12,405 

—  .2 

399,242 

+  1.7 

32.18 

+ 

1.8  38.7 

+  1.6 

83.2 

+  -4 

Hosiery,  Seamless . 

123 

15,345 

+  -9 

339,033 

+  1.5 

22.09 

+ 

.6 

36.3 

no  ch. 

60.8 

+  -7 

Iron  and  Steel  Group . 

19 

9,320 

—  1.6 

315,407 

+  -1 

33.84 

+ 

1.6 

45.7 

-f-  .4 

74.0 

+  LI 

Knit  Goods,  Flat . 

10 

4,753 

+  .7 

116,291 

+  2.2 

24.47 

+ 

1.5 

40.7 

+  1.2 

60.1 

+  -3 

Lumber,  including  planing  mills... 

66 

4,425 

+  1-7 

114,749 

+  -7 

25.93 

1.0 

45.2 

—  2.2 

57.4 

+  1.2 

Machinery  Group . — 

51 

2,770 

+  7.5 

109,117 

+  8.1 

39.39 

+ 

.5 

45.9 

+  -2 

85.8 

+  -2 

Paper  Boxes . 

18 

869 

—  3.1 

21,375 

—  2.3 

24.60 

+ 

.8  40.7 

—  3.6 

60.5 

+  4.7 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills . 

6 

4,326 

+  -2 

176,851 

+  2.7 

40.88 

+ 

2.5 

46.3 

+  1.8 

88.3 

+  -7 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

27 

699 

+  1.6 

27,153 

+  7.0 

38.85 

+ 

6.3 

42.9 

+  5.9 

90.6 

—  .4 

Rayon  Goods . 

22 

7,921 

+  .6 

230,983 

+  2.3 

29.16 

+ 

1.7 

43.8 

+  .9 

66.5 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

26 

13.175 

—11.1 

302,592 

—12.9 

22.97 

2.0 

41.3 

—  4.0 

55.7 

+  2.2 

Tobacco  Products . 

8 

13,724 

+  2.2 

454,205 

+  3.4 

33.10 

+ 

1.2 

43.9 

+  .9 

75.4 

+  -4 

Woolen  Mills . 

8 

4,234 

+  4.2 

118,851 

+  2.7 

28.07 

1.4 

42.2 

no  ch. 

66.5 

—  1.3 

Other  Industries . . . 

123 

27,714 

—  .3 

1,372,790 

+  1.6 

49.53 

+ 

2.0 1 45.3  ( — .4 

109.3 

+  1.4 

Nonmanufacturing  Total . 

722 

16,873 

+  10.2 

$  340,062 

+  6.2 

$20.15 

— 

4.5138.9 

—  1.8 

51.8 

—  2.8 

Retail . 

437 

10,290 

+  18.1 

167,297 

+  11.7 

16.26 

— 

5.4134.6 

—  .9 

47.0 

—  4.5 

Wholesale . . . 

168 

2,092 

+  .5 

79,115 

+  -5 

37.82 

no 

ch. 

44.6 

+  1.4 

84.8 

—  1.4 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning... 

38 

1,797 

+  -4 

33,586 

+  2.7 

18.69 

+ 

2.3  48.6 

+  1.3 

38.4 

+  -8 

Mines  and  Quarries . 

29 

694 

—  5.6 

14,740 

—13.9 

21.44 

8.8  36.3 

—12.5 

58.5 

+  4.3 

Public  Utilities . 

31 

839 

+  3.1 

27,428 

+  -6 

32.69 

— 

2.4 

45.3 

—  2.4 

72.2 

no  ch. 

Hotels . 

19 

1,161 

—  1.4 

17,896 

+  2.0 

15.41  [+ 

3.5 

49.0 

+  2.9 

31.6 

+  .6 

Total,  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing . 

1,940 

275,509 

+  .8 

$8,091,362 

+  1.6 

$29.37 

+ 

.8 

42.2 

+  -2 

69.5 

+  .3 

X  Less  than  .1%. 


in  each  of  the  seven  major  manufacturing 
groups.  However,  the  accession  rate  for 
women  was  insufficient  to  offset  the  sepa¬ 
ration  rate  while  for  men  the  reverse  held 
true,  indicating  a  net  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  men. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
December,  1944 

Total  employment  for  December,  1944, 
showed  an  increase  of  0.8  percent  over 
November,  with  1,940  firms  reporting  em¬ 
ploying  275,509  wage  earners.  Pay  rolls 
totaled  $8,091,362  during  the  week  sur¬ 
veyed,  an  increase  of  1.6  percent  oyer  No¬ 
vember  pay  rolls. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  industries 
sampled  was  $29.37  for  a  work  week  of 
42.2  hours.  Weekly  wages  increased  0.8 
percent  and  the  work  week  lengthened  0.2 
percent.  Average  hourly  earnings  went  up 
to  69.5,  or  0.3  percent  over  last  month. 

In  the  manufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  were  70.6  cents  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  an  increase  of  0.6  percent  over  No¬ 
vember.  Average  hours  worked  were  42.4 
per  week,  an  increase  of  0.5  percent,  and 


average  weekly  earnings  were  $29.97,  an 
increase  of  1.2  percent. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  were  51.8  cents,  a  decrease 
of  2.8  percent  ;  average  hours  worked  per 

week  were  38.9,  a  decrease  of  1.8  percent 
and  average  weekly  earnings  were  $20.15, 
a  decrease  of  4.5  percent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  various 
industries  are  as  follows: 

Manufacturing :  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  90.6  cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  88.3 
cents ;  machinery  group,  S5.8  cents ;  ho¬ 
siery  (full-fashioned),  83.2  cents;  tobacco 
products,  75.4  cents ;  iron  and  steel,  74.0 
cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  66.6  cents ; 
woolen  mills,  66.5  cents ;  rayon  goods,  66.5 
cents ;  cotton  goods,  63.5  cents ;  hosiery 
( seamless),  60.8  cents;  furniture,  bed- 
springs  and  mattresses,  60.7  cents;  paper 
boxes,  60.5  cents;  knit  goods  (flat),  60.1 
cents ;  food  and  kindred  products,  57.7 
cents ;  fertilizer,  57.4  cents ;  lumber,  57.4 
cents ;  stemmeries  and  redrying,  55.7 
cents ;  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  54.1  cents ; 
cottonseed  oil,  51.1  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries:  Whole¬ 
sale,  84.8  cents,  public  utilities,  72.2  cents ; 
mines  and  quarries,  58.5  cents;  retail,  47.0 
cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  38.4 
cents,  and  hotels,  31.5  cents. 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  December,  1944,  a 
total  of  489  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
service  establishments  employing  a  total 
of  28,108  workers  were  inspected  under 
the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  La¬ 
bor  Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Inspections 

A  total  of  196  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  December,  1944,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  Of  this  number  92  were  physical  in¬ 
spections  and  104  self-inspections.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  inspections  made  showed  that 
12  were  operating  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  acts,  19  were  in  violation 
of  record-keeping  provisions  only ;  161 
were  in  violation  of  minimum  or  overtime 
provisions,  and  five  were  found  not  to  be 
covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  117  cases.  Of  these 
19  were  compliance  cases  and  98  showed 
violations.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$24,569.43  were  secured  for  450  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  the  55  establish¬ 
ments  were  to  correct  violation  of  the 
minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

A  total  of  52  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  28  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  24  were  found  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State  code. 
The  Injury  Frequency  Rate  regulations 
were  being  violated  in  29  establishments. 


December  Child  Labor  Report 


December  figures  on  employment  of 
minors  under  the  age  of  18  years  totaled 
4,919  with  2,337  certificates  issued  to  boys 
and  2,582  to  girls. 

Permits  issued  to  minors  of  16  and  17 
years  of  age  totaled  3,317  with  boys  re¬ 
ceiving  1,835  and  girls  1,482.  Permits  is¬ 
sued  to  minors  under  16  came  to  1,590, 
with  490  for  hoys  and  1,100  for  girls. 
Twelve  boys  of  12  and  13  years  of  age 
received  permits  for  working  as  newsboys. 

Industries  employing  minors  of  16  and 
17  years  old  on  first-regular  certificates 
amounted  to  a  total  of  1,493  with  con¬ 
struction  hiring  30  boys  and  two  girls ; 
manufacturing  employing  734  boys  and 
215  girls  and  nonmanufacturing  employ¬ 
ing  208  boys  and  304  girls. 

Reissued  regular  certificates  received  by 
minors  of  16  and  17  years  of  age  totaled 
433,  with  construction  hiring  six,  manufac¬ 
turing  255  and  nonmanufacturing  172. 

A  total  of  1,391  permits  were  issued  for 
16  and  17-year-old  minors  for  vacation 
and  part-time  work.  Construction  hired 
one ;  manufacturing  60  and  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  1,330. 


Manpower  Requirements  and 
Labor  Supply 


Appraisal  of  current  manpower  in  the 
munition  industries  and  the  personnel  de¬ 
mands  of  the  armed  forces  indicates  that 
there  is  no  general  manpower  shortage, 
but  there  are  urgent  needs  for  workers  in 
certain  types  of  war  production,  according 
to  the  Labor  Review,  issued  monthly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

The  decline  in  employment  in  munition 
industries  of  approximately  ten  percent  be¬ 
tween  the  peak  in  November,  1943,  and 
September,  1944,  was  due  largely  to  down¬ 
ward  revisions  in  many  programs  and  in¬ 
creased  output  per  worker  in  many  indus¬ 
tries.  There  is  no  indication  that  any 
appreciable  part  of  this  decline  was  due 
to  voluntary  shifts  to  nonwar  work.  The 
critical  shortages  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe  will  be  due  in  most 
cases  to  rapidly  increased  demands  for 
certain  products. 

November,  1943,  marked  the  peak  of 
both  output  and  employment  in  the  mu¬ 
nition  industries.  Thereafter,  the  produc¬ 
tion  declined  about  five  percent  from  an 
annual  rate  of  66.7  billion  dollars  in  No¬ 
vember  to  63.6  billion  dollars  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  During  the  same  period  employment 
dropped  by  ten  percent,  from  10.4  million 
to  9.3  million  workers.  The  more  than 
proportionate  decrease  in  employment  was 
due  primarily  to  the  increased  output  per 
worker  as  a  result  of  improved  utilization 
of  labor  and  greater  experience  in  muni¬ 
tions  production. 

The  Review  stated  that  except  for  sea¬ 
sonal  changes,  the  total  labor  force  (in¬ 
cluding  the  armed  forces)  continued  to 
increase  from  the  high  level  reached  in 
1943.  Although  the  total  labor  force  in¬ 
creased,  the  civilian  labor  force  showed 
a  net  loss  of  900,000  workers  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943. 


STABILITY  IS  KEYNOTE  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

terials — -mineral,  agricultures  and  forest 
products  —  and  also  the  fact  that  within 
a  radius  of  600  miles  dwells  more  than  55 
percent  of  the  nation’s  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  value  of  local  markets, 
chemical  process  and  finished  products  in¬ 
dustries  may  soon  rank  among  the  State’s 
major  peacetime  undertakings.  ( So  far  the 
only  chemical  process  industry  making  a 
finished  products,  classified  as  one  of  the 
State’s  principal  industries,  is  that  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  ) 

Another  industrial  group  of  potential 
importance  which  should  not  he  affected 
with  the  coming  of  peace  are  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  minerals. 
The  value  of  this  industry  in  the  State 
reached  its  highest  peak  in  the  State’s  his¬ 
tory  in  1940,  amounting  to  $21,112,732. 
Since  1932  the  growth  has  been  steadily 
consistent,  a  good  indication  of  what  the 
future  holds. 


MONTHLY  REPORT 
Veterans'  Service 
Division 

Frank  M.  Sasser,  Service  Officer  — — 

DECEMBER,  1944 


Letters  written  . 1,422 

Folders  reviewed  .  190 

Examinations  secured  .  21 

Hospitalizations  .  25 

Personal  interviews  . 333 

Appearances  before  rating  board  .  217 

New  cases  . 313 

Old  cases . 359 

Total  cases  . _ .  972 

Pensions  .  73 

Compensations  .  1 

Increased  benefits  . . . . . $  2,886.04 

Back  benefits . $  4,796.63 

Insurance  benefits  . $55,000.00 

Total  benefits  . $62,682.67 


A  total  of  $62,682.67  in  pensions,  com¬ 
pensations,  and  other  benefits  secured  for 
the  veterans  and  their  families  during  the 
month  of  December  was  reported  by  the 
Veterans’  Service  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $69,826.76  from  the  amount  received  in 
November,  making  the  total  benefits  se¬ 
cured  by  veterans  during  the  current  cal¬ 
endar  year  $577,692. 

The  division  handled  a  total  of  972  cases 
during  the  month,  conducted  600  personal 
interviews,  arranged  hospitalization  for 
23  veterans  and  obtained  pensions  for  76 
others. 

The  Veteran’s  Division  has  offices  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Raleigh 
and  Greenville.  These  offices  are  prepared 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  all 
veterans,  and  to  aid  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  in  establishing  any  claims  they 
may  have  under  Federal  and  State  laws. 


These  particular  industries  are  men¬ 
tioned  because  they  are  representative  of 
the  three  phases  of  the  State’s  industrial 
life.  Textiles,  cotton  in  particular,  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the 
State;  minerals,  one  that  was  already 
established  before  the  war  and  with  an 
assured  future ;  while  chemical  process 
and  finished  products  are  comparatively 
recent  industries  and  ripe  for  further 
growth. 

Limited  space  prevents  a  completion  of 
North  Carolina  industrial  list  to  which 
these  same  facts  apply.  However,  in  1939, 
the  latest  year  for  which  census  statistics 
are  available,  the  value  of  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  products  was  $1,421,329,578 
— the  largest  output  of  any  Southeastern 
state  and  the  largest  in  the  entire  South 
except  Texas.  Due  to  the  war  many  plants 
have  reached  their  greatest  growth  since 
then ;  hut  stability  has  always  marked 
most  of  our  lines  of  endeavor  in  the  past, 
even  during  the  depression  years.  This  sta¬ 
bility  should  remain  the  industrial  key¬ 
note  of  the  State  after  peace  is  declared. 
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DECEMBER  BUILDING  PERMITS 

- - — -  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


Asheboro  Heads  Towns  In 
Building  Construction 


Wilmington  Leads  in  Building 
Construction  Work 


Type  of  December  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 


The  19  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  had  authorized 
construction  work  amounting  to  the  total 
of  $46,350  for  the  month  of  December.  Of 
this,  $11,400  was  spent  on  new  residential 
buildings ;  $27,850  on  nonresidential  con¬ 
struction,  and  $7,100  on  additions,  alter¬ 
ations  and  repairs. 

Asheboro  led  the  reporting  towns  with 
$24,750  for  authorized  construction  ;  More- 
head  City  was  second  with  construction 
work  valued  at  $8,600,  and  Lumberton 
third,  with  $5,500. 


N.  C.  State  College  Adopts 
Safety  Program 


In  order  to  consolidate  gains  made  in 
industrial  engineering  education  under  the 
war  program  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  has  decided  to  grant  safety  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  its  curricula. 

The  program,  which  is  being  adopted 
by  many  colleges  of  engineering  through¬ 
out  the  country  at  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  Perkins,  will  base  its  plans  on 
those  devised  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Safety  Engineering  Education  in  Col¬ 
leges,  a  development  of  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  emergency  safety  program.  Staff 
safety  consultants  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  assist  in  the  college  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  immediate  objective  is  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  safety  into  undergraduate  cur¬ 
ricula  so  that  future  engineering  gradu¬ 
ates  will  be  grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  safety  and  take  into  account  operating 
hazards  in  designing  machines  or  laying 
out  production  processes. 


More  than  $348,000  worth  of  building 
construction  was  authorized  in  North 
Carolina  cities  during  December,  35.4  per¬ 
cent  less  than  in  November  when  $539,185 
was  authorized.  An  increase  of  S3. 5  per¬ 
cent  is  noted  over  December,  1943,  when 
$189,859  worth  of  construction  was  au¬ 
thorized. 

During  December  262  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  compared  with  411  in  November  and 
219  in  December,  1943. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction  in 
December,  $22)900  was  for  new  residential 
buildings;  $167  340  for  nonresidential  con¬ 
struction,  and  $158,225  for  additions,  alter¬ 
ations  and  repairs. 

Wilmington  led  the  cities  with  author¬ 
ized  construction  valued  at  $119,862 ; 
Charlotte  was  second  with  $46,893,  and 
Winston-Salem  third,  with  $30,755. 


Type  of  Building 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


Residential  Buildings  : 

No. 

Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . 

21 

$  22,900 

Total . 

21 

$  22,900 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun- 

dries,  and  other  workshops  . 

2 

$  17,280 

Garages,  public  . 

1 

500 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  . 

9 

3,610 

Institutions  . . 

1 

91,640 

Office  buildings,  including  banks . 

1 

8,000 

Public  buildings  . . 

1 

15,000 

Public  works  and  utilities  . 

1 

5,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . 

3 

935 

Stables  and  barns  . 

1 

125 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings 

10 

24,750 

Total . 

30 

$167,340 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs 

On  residential  buildings : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . 

153 

$  63,715 

On  nonresidential  buildings  . 

58 

94,510 

Total . 

211 

$158,225 

SUMMARY  OP  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER,  1943  AND  DECEMBER,  1944 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . 

219 

262 

+  19.6 

$189,859 

$348,465 

+  83.5 

8 

21 

+  162.5 
—  14.3 

38,150 

31,565 

120,144 

22,900 

167,340 

158,225 

—  40.0 

35 

30 

+430.1 
+  31.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

176 

211 

+  19.9 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  20  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER,  1944  AND  DECEMBER,  1944 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Nov.,  1944 

Dec.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.,  1944 

Dec.,  1944 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

411 

262 

—36.3 

$539,185 

$348,465 

—35.4 

Residential  buildings . 

29 

21 

—27.6 

37,200 

22,900 

—38.4 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

58 

30 

—48.3 

306,130 

167,340 

—45.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

324 

211 

—34.9 

195,855 

158,225 

—19.2 

SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER,  1944  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLNA 

Total  of  August,  1943  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC 
TION  WORK 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

TION 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Dec.,  1943 

Dec.,  1944 

Total . 

21 

$22,900 

$38,150 

$22,900 

8 

22 

$31,565 

$167,340 

$120,144 

$158,225 

$189,859 

$348,465 

150 

950 

4,260 

3,650 

4,410 

4,600 

1 

6,000 

350 

6,000 

350 

1 

22,250 

23,430 

500 

8,150 

1,110 

30,030 

17.463 

30,400 

1,600 

32,030 

46,893 

10,200 

13,770 

860 

21,165 

10,400 

8,075 

24,553 

650 

1 

1 

550 

9,350 

Durham . 

2,000 

6,400 

7,370 

1 

8 

700 

700 

1 

160 

F  ayetteville . 

1,600 

200 

1,600 

1 

8 

1,400 

18,000 

3,350 

1,565 

4,950 

600 

2 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

2 

1,000 

600 

7,400 

3,000 

23,828 

400 

Goldsboro . 

1 

35,450 

6 

1 

2,000 

2,075 

1,100 

38,550 

8,178 

225 

Greensboro . 

1 

1 

175 

225 

8,003 

Greenville . 

250 

225 

200 

300 

200 

300 

14,947 

2,250 

400 

9,635 

23,200 

150 

700 

50 

600 

High  Point . 

625 

60 

13,696 

1,625 

1,500 

14,887 

14,321 

1,625 

1,800 

Kinston . 

1 

2,250 

2,250 

2 

Lexington . 

300 

400 

New  Bern . 

i 

1,000 

1,000 

i 

2,100 

18,350 

6,535 

4,850 

150 

Raleigh . 

165 

300 

465 

Reidsville . . 

200 

200 

Rocky  Mount . 

1 

500 

500 

1 

200 

200 

200 

Salisbury . . 

310 

275 

50 

585 

Shelby . . 

465 

873 

600 

1,338 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . 

750 

750 

119,862 

3,800 

30,755 

Wilmington . 

1 

1,200 

1,200 

3,800 

1 

825 

93,640 

11,899 

6,800 

25,948 

25,022 

12,724 

6,800 

28,698 

Wilson.. . 

2 

3,800 

2 

W  inston-Salem . 

2,600 

1 

150 

200 

30,555 
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Three-way  Program  Is 

Best  Safety  Guarantee 

That  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  more  intensified  control  of  industrial  accidents 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  industrial  casualties  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  January.  1944 
amounted  to  37,600  killed,  or  7,500  more  than  the  military  dead;  210,000  permanently 
injured  and  4,500,000  temporarily  disabled — 60  times  more  than  the  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  war  during  the  same  period. 

Injuries  in  1944,  however,  came 


Huge  1944  Loss  In  Working 
Time  Due  to  On  and  Off 
Job  Accidents 


to  21  million,  eight  percent  less 
than  in  1943,  which  proves  that 
attention  to  unsafe  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  elimination  of 
unsafe  work  practices  through 
adequate  instruction  and  super- 
vision  of  workers  can  bring  about 
marked  decreases  in  work  in¬ 
juries.  At  least  90  percent  of  all 
the  accidents  occuring  since  Pearl 
Harbor  were  preventable. 

The  State  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  considers  that  one  of  its  ma¬ 
jor  jobs  is  to  aid  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  in  preventing  injury  or 
loss  of  life,  and  thus  put  a  stop¬ 
page  to  this  useless  waste  of 
working  hours.  Under  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tion  well-trained  inspectors  have 
been  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  industrial  plants  and 
securing  compliances  with  the 
safety  requirements  of  both  State 
and  Federal  laws. 

Our  inspectors  are  thorough 
and  their  job  is  both  complicated 
and  technical.  They  are  required 
to  go  through  an  establishment, 
inspect  all  hazardous  machines 
to  see  that  the  danger  spots  are 
properly  guarded ;  to  look  for 
possible  fire  hazards  and  examine 
fire-prevention  equipment ;  check 
on  the  condition  of  floors,  ma¬ 
chinery,  working  tools,  elevators 
and  boilers,  and  to  make  certain 
that  first-aid  equipment  is  ade¬ 
quate  and  quickly  available  for 
emergency  use. 

To  this  extent  the  Department  has  made 
itself  responsible  for  the  worker’s  safety. 
We  have  no  authority  over  the  individual 
himself.  We  cannot  stop  his  taking  use¬ 
less  chances,  indulging  in  a  little  thought¬ 
less  horseplay,  or  becoming  generally  lax 
in  observing  rules  and  regulations  de¬ 
signed  for  his  safety.  It  is  for  him  to 
realize  that  to  court  disaster  is  no  longer 
a  personal  prerogative;  that  he  is  now  a 
vital  unit  in  a  vast  war  machine  which 
depends  upon  his  single  effort  as  much 
as  the  next  man’s.  An  unwary  step  may 
mean  the  difference  between  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  important  war  materials  and 
the  slowing  up  of  that  production. 


SAFETY  AWARD 


The  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  and  its 
employees  are  the  recipients  of  a  Certificate  of 
Award  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
for  their  exceptional  safety  record  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1944.  In  making  the  formal  presen¬ 
tation,  W.  R.  Weaver,  State  Chairman  of  Man¬ 
power  in  War  Industries,  stated  that  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  this  was  the  first  award  of  its  kind  to  be 
received  in  North  Carolina. 

The  reduction  of  the  company’s  “No  Lost  Time 
Accidents”  of  over  40  percent  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1943,  was  accomplished  through 
the  cooperation  and  careful  observance  of  safety 
rules  by  all  employees,  and  through  the  excellent 
work  of  the  foremen  in  creating  a  safety-conscious 
atmosphere  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
results  in  the  saving  of  the  individual  from  injury 
or  probable  death,  and  the  subsequent  saving  of 
working  hours  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  The  award  received  is  tangible  evidence 
that  accidents  can  be  prevented  with  ultimate  bene¬ 
fit  to  management,  employee  and  to  the  national 
economy. 

Additional  certificates  for  no-lost-time  accidents 
were  awarded  to  various  departments  in  the  firm. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  Secretary  of 
Labor  Perkins  sent  a  personal  message  to  A.  L. 
Butler,  president  of  the  company,  expressing  her 
appreciation  of  the  firm’s  efforts.  Governor  Cherry 
and  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  also  sent  messages  conunending  the  man¬ 
agement  and  employees  on  the  splendid  record 
achieved. 


Killed — 94,000;  injured — 9,750.000;  the 
cost— $4,850,000,000. 

That  was  the  toll  exacted  from  America 
in  the  war  year  of  1944— not  by  the  en¬ 
emy  on  the  battlefront,  but  by  accidents 
on  and  off  the  job.  Fatalities  on  the  job 
were  down  in  1944  to  17,500  lives  lost ;  but 
accidents  in  the  home  or  on  the  street 

_  are  just  as  costly  to  production. 

The  time  lost  during  the  year 
through  accidents  to  workers 
alone,  on  and  off  the  job,  was 
equivalent  to  a  complete  shut¬ 
down  for  an  entire  year  of  war¬ 
time  plants  employing  a  total  of 
1.000,000  workers,  the  National 
Safety  Council  pointed  out. 

Furthermore,  if  this  time  loss 
were  applied  to  aircraft  construc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  have 
built  29,000  heavy  bombers. 

Huge  as  it  was,  however,  the 
1944  all-accident  death  toll  was 
five  percent  below  1943 — a  sav¬ 
ing  of  5,000  lives.  This  saving 
was  due  to  a  drop  of  2.000  in 
home  deaths,  1,500  in  public 
deaths,  1,000  in  deaths  to  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  500  in  occupa¬ 
tional  fatalities.  Despite  the  de¬ 
crease  in  occupational  deaths 
41.000  workers  were  killed  in 
1944 — 17,500  on  the  job  and  23,- 
500  off  the  job.  In  addition  non- 
fatal  injuries  to  workers  totalled 
3,900,000 — of  which  approximate¬ 
ly  1,800,000  were  caused  by  occu¬ 
pational  accidents.  Economic  loss 
from  these  accidents  came  to 
about  $2,300,000,000. 


Another  Industry  With  a 
Six-Months  Plan 


Outside  of  the  lost  time  involved  each 
individual  worker  has  a  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  stake  in  safety.  To  the  nation,  safety 
means  a  smoother,  more  constant  flow  of 
arms  and  equipment  essential  to  victory. 
To  plant  management,  it  means  a  saving 
of  compensation,  medical  bills  and  the 
meeting  of  a  time  margin.  But  to  the 
worker  himself,  safety  means  a  longer 
life,  a  whole  body  and  unimpaired  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  which  in  turn  means  a  full 
pay  envelope.  The  worker,  after  all,  is 
the  primary  victim  of  industrial  accidents. 
He  is  also  the  primary  beneficiary  of  in¬ 
dustrial  safety. 

We  know  that  the  work  in  our  Depart¬ 
ment  does  much  to  stop  needless  and 


The  wartime  woodworking  in¬ 
dustry  plans  to  meet  a  large  part 
of  its  manpower  shortage  by  re¬ 
ducing  job  accidents  40  percent  in  the  next 
six  months  by  a  cooperative  safety  drive 
by  the  industry,  labor  unions,  state  labor 
departments,  national  safety  organizations, 
insurance  companies,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Meeting  and  maintaining  this  goal  will 
( Continued  on  page  four) 

wasteful  on-the-job  accidents ;  but  the 
ideal  set-up  is  the  formation  of  a  plant 
safety  program  in  which  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  the  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  every  establishment  partici¬ 
pate. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Principal  Industries  of  North  Carolina 


January,  1945  Compared  with  December,  1944 


Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing:  Total . 

922 

210.257 

-  1.1 

$6,382,469 

—  2.0 

$30.36 

—  .9 

41.6 

—  1.9 

72.9]+  .8 

Brick.  Tile.  Terra  Cotta . 

8 

342 

+  4.0 

7,559 

+  15.8 

22.10 

+  11.4 

40.6 

+  9.1 

54.4 

+  2.1 

Cotton  Goods . 

247 

88,969 

—  .9 

2,402,829 

—  1.3 

27.01 

—  .4 

41.0 

—  2.4 

65.8 

+  1.9 

Cottonseed  Oil . 

10 

568 

—  2.9 

15,046 

—  2.2 

26.49 

+  .7 

50.0 

—  1.0 

53.1 

+  1.9 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

17 

4,414 

+  -6 

120.639 

—  .7 

27.33 

—  1.3 

40.1 

—  3.6 

68.2 

+  2.4 

Fertilizer . 

36 

1,689 

+  14.2 

44,429 

+  18.0 

26.30 

+  3.3 

44.3 

—  .4 

59.3 

+  3.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

115 

3,211 

—  5.4 

83,030 

—  3.1 

25.86 

+  2.5 

44.8 

+  -2 

57.8 

+  2.3 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  &  Mattresses.... 

59 

8,449 

—  .3 

206,035 

—  .5 

24.39 

—  .2141.0 

no  ch. 

59.5 

—  .2 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion . 

47 

10.185 

—  1.8 

318,444 

—  5.1 

31.27 

—  3.4 

37.6 

—  3.6 

83.3 

Hosiery,  Seamless . 

90 

11.437 

—  1.2 

251,674 

—  3.3 

22.01 

—  2.1 

35.4 

—  3.0 

62.2 

+  1.0 

Iron  and  Steel  Group . 

17 

9,080 

—  .1 

306,767 

+  -8 

33.78 

+  -9 

45.8 

+  1.1 

73.8 

—  .1 

Knit  Goods,  Flat . 

8 

4,018 

—  .5 

104,362 

+  3.6 

25.97 

+  4.2 

42.1 

+  3.2 

61.7 

+  1.0 

Lumber,  including  planing  mills... 

45 

3,123 

+  1.0 

78,292 

+  2.2 

25.07 

+  1.3 

44.9 

+  -7 

55.8 

+  .5 

Machinery  Group . 

30 

970 

—  1.1 

32,188 

—  3.4 

33.18 

—  2.3 

45.1 

—  2.0 

73.6 

—  .3 

Paper  Boxes..— . 

16 

803 

—  .9 

18,877 

—  5.6 

23.51 

—  4.8 

39.3 

—  3.7 

59.8 

—  1.3 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills . 

5 

4,054 

—  .9 

164,220 

—  3.3 

40.51 

—  2.5 

45.2 

—  2.6 

89.6 

+  .2 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

24 

693 

+  6.0 

24,583 

—  3.6 

35.47 

—  9.0 

39.1 

—  9.0 

90.8 

+  -1 

Rayon  Goods . 

19 

6,786 

—  .2 

195,334 

+  .5 

28.78 

+  .7 

43.0 

+  -2 

67.0 

+  -4 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

18 

10,293 

—  3.9 

231,299 

—  7.7 

22.47 

—  3.9 

39.2 

—  4.6 

57.4 

+  LI 

Tobacco  Products . 

8 

13,406 

—  2.3 

431,872 

—  4.9 

32.21 

—  2.7 

42.1 

—  4.1 

76.5 

+  1.5 

Woolen  Mills . 

7 

4,009 

—  4.4 

114,952 

—  2.5 

28.67 

+  1.9 

4X.0 

+  .9 

66.7 

+  1.1 

Other  Industries . 

96 

23,758 

-  .9 

1,230,038 

—  2.5 

51.77 

—  1.7 

46.0 

+  -2 

112.8 

—  1.9 

Nonmanufacturing  Total . 

557 

11,049 

—19.4 

$  251,883 

—  7.5 

$22.80 

+  14.7 

40.2 

+  6.1 

56.7 

+  8.2 

Retail . 

318 

6,283 

—30.0 

109,974 

—17.3 

17.50 

+18.0 

35.4 

+  5.0 

49.4 

+  12.3 

Wholesale . 

154 

1,921 

—  1.0 

73,908 

—  1.8 

38.47 

—  .8 

44.3 

—  1.3 

86.9 

+  .7 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning... 

20 

863 

+  5.0 

17,167 

+  5.2 

19.89 

-f-  .2 

48.7 

—  .6 

40.9 

+  1.0 

Mines  and  Quarrries . 

12 

400 

+  .8 

10,333 

+  17.1 

25.83 

+  16.2 

45.5 

+22.0 

56.8 

—  4.5 

Public  Utilities . 

37 

844 

+  .6 

29,232 

+  6.6 

34.64 

+  6.0 

47.2 

+  4.2 

73.4 

+  1.7 

Hotels . 

16 

738 

+  -4 

11,269 

—  2.3 

15.27 

—  2.7 

49.1 

—  3.2 

31.1 

+  .6 

Total,  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing . . . 

1  i  1 

l,479|221,306l —  2.2|$6, 634,352 

|—  2.2 

$29.98 

—  .1 

41.6 

-  1.2I72.1 

+  L3 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Child  Labor — After  Three  Years 
Of  War 

After  three  years  of  war  North  Carolina 
and  the  nation  have  come  to  the  full  reali¬ 
zation  that  teen-age  boys  and  girls  have 
supplied  more  additional  wartime  workers 
than  any  other  group  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Nationally,  as  of  April,  1944,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  under  18  years  of  age  ex¬ 
ceeded  2,900,000,  compared  to  the  1940 
total  of  872,314.  A  further  breakdown 
shows  that  2.050.000  of  these  young  work¬ 
ers  were  16  and  17  years  of  age  and  850,- 
000  were  14  and  15. 

North  Carolina  reflects  the  national  situ¬ 
ation.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Statistics 
Division,  State  Department  of  Labor,  show 
that  in  1940,  one  year  before  the  war, 
11,692  working  permits  were  issued  to 
young  Tar  Heel  workers,  while  in  1944 
the  issuance  totaled  63,478.  The  figures 
further  show  that  from  1941  to  1944.  in¬ 
clusive,  176.675  certificates  were  issued. 

The  above  statistics,  however,  do  not 
indicate  the  actual  additions  to  the  labor 
force  for  the  reason  that  in  many  instances 
a  young  person  changes  his  job  and  is 
therefore  issued  a  new  certificate.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  youth  working  part  time  during 
his  14th  and  loth  year  will  receive  an¬ 
other  certificate  when  reaching  16,  pro¬ 
vided  he  accepts  a  full-time  job.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  a  large  percentage 
of  these  additional  permits  represent  ac¬ 
cretions  to  the  labor  force. 

Retail  trade  is  the  largest  source  of 
employment  for  14-  and  15-year-old  boys 
and  girls.  Although  not  classified  as  an 
essential  industry,  the  fact  that  such  con¬ 
cerns  can  utilize  unskilled  part-time  work¬ 
ers,  thus  releasing  the  older  group  for 
necessary  war  production,  has  been  an 
important  alleviating  factor  in  our  man¬ 
power  shortage.  There  is  also  a  wide¬ 
spread  employment  of  this  younger  group 
in  the  service  industries. 

Every  industry  except  mining  and  con¬ 
struction  has  had  a  substantial  increase 
in  teen-age  workers  since  1940  and  as  a 
result  the  employment  of  all  young  work¬ 
ers  has  changed  considerably.  Nationally, 
manufacturing  now  has  replaced  agricul¬ 
ture  as  the  largest  employer  of  the  older 
teen-age  group. 

This  sudden  influx  of  children  into  the 
labor  market  is  a  complete  reversal  of  a 
trend  which  has  been  going  on  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  country  for  many  years. 
Educational  measures,  legislation  and  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  in  industry  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  diminishing  of  child  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  depression  years  gave 
the  trend  tremendous  acceleration. 

Labor  leaders,  educators  and  interested 
civic  groups  hope  that  the  present  expan¬ 


sion  in  the  youthful  labor  force  is  mostly 
a  temporary  wartime  development.  Many 
of  the  younger  workers  still  in  school 
will  devote  full  time  to  the  studies  after 
the  war ;  but  the  older  group — the  out-of¬ 
school  workers — will  constitute  the  great¬ 
est  adjustment  problem.  Young  persons 
who  have  already  left  school  are  generally 
reluctant  to  return.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  situation  that  causes  the  most  concern. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is 
already  planning  to  support  measures 
needed  to  accomplish  a  twofold  postwar 
objective — keep  the  young  people  out  of 
competition  with  adults  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  and  increase  their  education  equipment. 


The  Adrain-Madora  Spinning  Mills  have 
made  a  real  start  towards  a  better  feeling 
and  a  better  organization  within  their 
key  men  by  the  organization  of  a  fore¬ 
man’s  club  at  the  two  mills.  Membership 
is  confined  to  foremen,  section  men,  fixers 
and  members  of  the  machine  shop.  Month¬ 
ly  meetings  will  be  held,  and  every  other 
month  the  meetings  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  dinner  meeting.  Subjects  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  these  meetings  on  safety,  pro¬ 
duction  and  many  other  things  to  help 
men  in  running  their  jobs  better.  Club 
rooms  will  be  provided  eventually  and  will 
include  a  library  on  textile  subjects,  a 
game  room  and  pool  tables.  The  idea  for 
the  club  originated  with  D.  M.  Williams, 
superintendent  of  the  two  plants. 


Women  On  Manufacturing 
Pay  Rolls 


A  survey  of  895  manufacturing  firms  in 
North  Carolina  shows  that  out  of  182,- 
914  wage  earners  employed.  79,386  were 
women,  a  percentage  of  43.4. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  152 
firms  reported  employing  31,277  wage  earn¬ 
ers.  Of  this  number  7,915  were  women, 
or  25.3  percent.  In  the  piedmont  section 
635  firms  reported  employing  135.576  work¬ 
ers  of  which  65,224,  or  48.1  percent,  were 
women.  In  the  western  area  with  108  firms 
reporting,  38.9  percent  of  the  16,061  wage 
earners  employed  were  women,  or  a  total 
of  6,247. 

The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
was  highest  in  the  following  types  of 
manufacturing:  Knit  goods  (flat),  72.9 
percent;  hosiery  (seamless).  71.7  percent; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  71.2  per¬ 
cent;  hosiery  (full-fashion),  63.2  percent; 
iron  and  steel  group,  60.7  percent ;  paper 
boxes,  55.8  percent ;  rayon  goods,  49.2  per¬ 
cent;  tobacco  products,  48.5  iiercent;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  45.6  percent ;  woolen  mills,  42.8 
percent ;  dyeing  and  finishing.  35.2  iiercent ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  27.2  percent. 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  January,  1945,  a 
total  of  1,084  manufacturing,  mercantile 
and  service  establishments  employing  a 
total  of  34,842  employees  were  inspected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ards  and  Inspections. 

Three  warrants  charging  them  with  vio¬ 
lating  sections  of  the  State  labor  law’s 
were  served  on  January  30th  to  owners  of 
a  Greensboro  restaurant.  The  district  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Labor  Department  ■who 
signed  the  affidavit  found,  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  a  complaint  from 
one  of  the  restaurant’s  employees,  that 
violations  of  the  maximum  hour  law’  and 
the  child  labor  law’  w’ere  numerous  and 
also  that  time  records  had  been  falsified. 

Time  records  indicated  that  employees 
worked  a  straight  eight  hours,  or  48  hours 
a  week.  Subsequent  investigation  showed 
that  five  waitresses  and  two  male  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  firm  w’orked  extra  hours  in 
addition,  bringing  the  time  worked  on 
many  days  tvp  to  nine  or  11  hours,  or 
the  total  number  of  w’eekly  hours  up  to 
54  or  63. 

One  of  the  warrants  accused  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  employing  and  working  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  at  their  cafe  where 
alcoholic  beverages  were  kept  and  sold  to 
the  public. 

The  case  was  heard  on  February  12th 
and  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  Fines 
were  fixed  at  $10  plus  $12  cost  in  the 
maximum  hour  case ;  $5  plus  $11  cost  in 
the  falsification  of  records,  and  $5  plus 
$11  cost  in  the  child  labor  case,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $54. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Inspections 

A  total  of  S6  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
January,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  12  were  operating  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  27 
were  in  violation  of  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  only,  44  were  in  violation  of  mini¬ 
mum  or  overtime  provisions,  and  three 
were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  100  cases.  Of  these 
six  w’ere  compliance  cases  and  94  showed 
violations.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$38,069.86  were  secured  for  1,031  em¬ 
ployees.  The  back  wages  paid  by  the  50 
establishments  were  to  correct  violation  of 
the  minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act. 

A  total  of  32  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  w’ere  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  18  establishments 
w’ere  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  14  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  w’ere  being  violated  in  19  establish¬ 
ments. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
January,  1945 

Effective  January  first  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  began  collecting 
data  on  production  workers  rather  than 
wage  earners  as  it  has  in  the  past.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  production  worker  and  that  of 
wage  earner.  However,  this  change  caused 
some  confusion  in  reporting  establishments 
and  as  a  result  the  sample  is  smaller  for 
this  month  than  normally. 

The  change  was  made  to  comply  with 
a  series  of  standards  adopted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Standard  spe¬ 
cifications  for  general  application  in  the 
collection  of  employment  information  and 
related  data  represent  an  important  stage 
in  the  advancement  of  a  coordinated  sys¬ 
tem  of  employment  statistics.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  standards  will  simplify 
employer  record  keeping  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  extended  use  of  standard 
industrial  classification  will  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  consistency  and  comparability 
of  data  collected  by  government  agencies. 

The  accompanying  table  is  accurate  as 
each  reporting  firm  furnished  both  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  figures  using  the  produc¬ 
tion  worker  definition.  However,  this  table 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  one  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  as  that  one  wras  based 
on  the  wage  earner  definition. 

Samples  taken  from  a  total  of  1,479 
firms  in  North  Carolina  show  a  slight 
decrease  in  both  employment  and  total 
pay  roll,  with  221,306  wrage  earners  in 
January  compared  with  226,215  in  Decem¬ 
ber — a  decrease  of  2.2  pei’cent.  Pay  rolls 
totalled  $6,634,352  in  January  compared 
with  $6,758,999  in  December,  a  decrease 
of  2.2  percent.  Man  hours  came  to  9.199,875 
in  January,  3.5  percent  less  than  the 
9.531.290  hours  in  December.  The  average 
hours  worked  per  week  by  each  employee 
were  41.6  in  January  and  42.1  in  Decem¬ 
ber  showing  a  decrease  of  1.2  percent. 
Average  weekly  earnings  in  January  came 
to  $29.98,  a  percentage  decrease  of  0.1 
compared  with  the  $30  earned  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  average  hourly  earnings  were 
72.1  cents  in  January  which  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.3  percent  over  the  71.2  cents 
earned  in  December. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  922 
manufacturing  plants  reporting  came  to 
210.257  in  January  and  212,506  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  a  decrease  of  1.1  percent.  Manufac¬ 
turing  pay  rolls  totalled  $6,382,469  in 
January,  2.0  percent  less  than  the  $6,513,- 
558  earned  in  December.  Average  hours 
worked  in  January  amounted  to  S, 755,943 
which  was  a  percentage  decrease  of  2.8 
below  December  which  had  9,011.180  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Weekly  earnings  averaged 
$30.36  in  January,  or  0.9  percent  less  than 
in  December  when  weekly  earnings  came 
to  $30.65.  Hourly  average  earnings  were 
72.9  cents  in  January,  showing  an  increase 
over  December  earnings  of  72.3  cents — or 
an  increase  of  0.8  percent.  Average  hours 
worked  in  January  were  41.6  and  in  De¬ 
cember  42.4,  a  difference  of  1.9  percent. 

The  nonmanufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  11,049  employees  in  Janu¬ 
ary  compared  with  13,709  in  December, 
which  was  a  19.4  percent  decrease.  Pay 
rolls  totalled  $251,883  in  January,  7.5  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  $272,441  paid  in  De- 


MONTHLY  REPORT 
Veterans  Service 
Division 

Frank  M.  Sasser,  Service  Officer - 

JANUARY,  1945 


Letters  written .  6,795 

Folders  reviewed  .  434 

Examinations  secured  .  21 

Hospitalizations  . 33 

Personal  interviews  . 811 

Appearances  before  rating  board  .  395 

New  cases  .  764 

Old  cases  .  989 

Total  Cases  .  1,753 

Pensions  .  72 

Compensations  .  15 

Increased  benefits  . $  2,691.05 

Back  benefits  . $  4,898.01 

Insurance  benefits  . $80,000.00 

Total  benefits  . $87,589.06 


A  total  of  $87,589.06  in  pensions,  com¬ 
pensations  and  other  benefits  secured  for 
veterans  and  their  families  during  the 
month  of  January  was  reported  by  the 
Veterans’  Service  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $24,906.39  over  the  amount  received  in 
December. 

The  division  handled  a  total  of  1,753 
cases  during  the  month,  conducted  811 
personal  interviews,  arranged  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  for  33  veterans  and  obtained  pensions 
for  72  others. 

The  Veterans’  Division  has  offices  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Greensboro.  Raleigh 
and  Greenville.  These  offices  are  prepared 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  all 
veterans,  and  to  aid  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  in  establishing  any  claims 
they  may  have  under  Federal  and  State 
laws. 


cember.  Hours  worked  in  January  came 
to  443.932 ;  in  December,  520.110— a  de¬ 
crease  of  14.6  percent  in  the  hours  worked 
in  January.  However;  average  weekly 
earnings  were  higher  in  January  with 
$22.80  earned  compared  with  $19.87  earned 
in  December,  showing  an  increase  of  14.7 
percent.  Average  hours  worked  also 
showed  an  increase  with  40.2  in  January, 
6.1  percent  above  the  37.9  weekly  hours 
worked  in  December.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings  came  to  56.7  cents  in  January  and 
52.4  cents  in  December  with  an  increase  in 
January  of  8.2  percent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  rei>orted  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows: 

Manufacturing :  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  90.8  cents;  pulp  and  pa  tier  mills, 

89.6  cents;  hosiery  (full-fasliion),  83.3 
cents;  tobacco  products,  76.5  cents;  iron 
and  steel.  73.8  cents ;  machinery  group, 

73.6  cents;  dyeing  and  finishing,  68.2 
cents ;  rayon  goods,  07.0  cents ;  woolen 
mills,  66.7  cents;  cotton  goods,  65.8  cents; 
hosiery  (seamless),  62.2  cents;  knit  goods, 

61.7  cents;  paper  boxes,  59.8  cents;  furni¬ 
ture,  bedsprings,  mattresses,  59.5  cents; 
fertilizer,  59.3  cents ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  57.8  cents;  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  57.4  cents ;  lumber  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  55.8  cents ;  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta,  54.4  cents ;  cottonseed  oil,  53.1  cents. 

Non  manufacturing  Industries :  \Y  hole- 
sale,  86.9  cents;  public  utilities.  73.4  cents; 
mines  and  quarries,  56.8  cents;  retail,  49.4 
cents;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  40.9 
cents ;  hotels,  31.1  cents. 
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Charlotte  Leads  Cities  In  Con¬ 
struction  Work 


Construction  work  in  North  Carolina 
showed  a  sharp  increase  in  January  with 
$052,177  spent  on  various  types  of  build¬ 
ing.  A  173.2  percent  increase  is  noted  over 
December  which  had  construction  work 
amounting  to  $348,465,  and  an  increase 
of  489.0  percent  is  shown  over  January, 
1944,  when  construction  work  amounting 
to  $161,666  was  authorized  for  the  month. 

Last  January  311  permits  were  issued 
compared  with  262  in  December  and  249 
in  January,  1944. 

Of  the  total  amount  spent  on  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  January  $70,188  was  for  new 
residential  buildings :  $508,772  for  nonresi- 
dential  buildings  and  $373,214  for  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs’ 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $363,919 ;  Wilming¬ 
ton  was  second  with  $129,173  and  Raleigh 
third  with  $90,025. 

Morehead  City  Highest  In  Town 
Building  Construction 

The  17  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  had  authorized 
construction  work  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $301,883  for  the  month  of  January.  Of 
this  $186,925  was  spent  on  new  residential 
buildings ;  $78,540  was  spent  on  nonresi- 
dential  buildings  and  $36,418  on  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 

Morehead  City  led  the  reporting  towns 
with  construction  valued  at  $180,500 ; 
Monroe  was  second  with  $59,010  and  Lum- 
berton  third,  with  $25,650. 


January  Report  On  Child  Labor 

The  employment  of  minors  under  the 
age  of  18  for  January  amounted  to  4,089, 
with  boys  receiving  3,002  working  permits 
and  girls,  1,087. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
a  total  of  3,426  certificates.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  2,502  were  issued  to  boys  and  924  to 
girls.  Certificates  issued  to  minors  under 
16  came  to  663.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
were  issued  to  newsboys  of  12  and  13 


years ;  473  were  issued  to  boys  of  14  and 
15  and  163  to  girls  of  the  same  age. 

Minors  of  16  and  17  years  of  age  for 
first  regular  employment  received  a  total 
of  2,405  permits.  Manufacturing  employed 
1,378  boys  and  492  girls ;  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  employed  321  boys  and  163  girls  and 
construction  49  boys  and  two  girls. 

Vacation  and  part-time  permits  were 
issued  to  234  minors  of  16  and  17  years 
of  age,  with  nonmanufacturing  employing 
198  and  manufacturing  36.  Construction 
employed  no  workers  in  this  group. 


ANOTHER  INDUSTRY  WITH  A  SIX- 
MONTHS  PLAN 

( Continued  from,  page  one) 
add  nearly  four  million  man-days  of 
working  time  in  1945  and  will  mean  that 
many  more  pontoon  bridges,  trailers,  air¬ 
craft.  gun  crates  and  ammunition  boxes 
for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  is  the  third  industry  to  pledge  a 
concentrated  safety  drive  to  meet  the  La¬ 
bor  Deportment’s  over-all  goal  of  a  million 
fewer  acidents  in  1945 ;  its  present  accident 
toll  is  more  than  twice  the  national  average 
and  is  one  of  the  ten  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  successful  campaign  would  save 
planing  mills  and  wooden  container  plants 
nearly  $2,000,000  a  year,  safeguard  the 
lives  of  150.000  workers  and  keep  nearly 
6,000  employees  on  the  job  who  otherwise 
would  lose  working  time  from  industrial 
injuries. 

Composed  predominantly  of  small  plants 
scattered  throughout  the  48  states,  this 


industry  offers  a  challenge  to  safety  en¬ 
gineers  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reach¬ 
ing  thousands  of  small  plant  managements 
with  the  importance  of  organized  safety 
programs. 


Type  of  January  Building  Con 
struction  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  26  $  64,188 

Two-family  dwellings  .  1  6,000 


Total. . . .  27  $  70,188 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches  (include  parish  halls  and 

Sunday-school  rooms)  .  2  $  9,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries,  and  other  workshops  . 13  175,000 

Garages,  public  .  3  11,150 

Garages,  private  . 4  ‘  710 

Institutions  .  1  67,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  3  875 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  2  115,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 

temporary  offices,  etc.  . 6  1.475 

Stables  and  barns  .  1  200 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  21  127,402 

All  other  nonresidential  .  2  460 


Total .  58  $508,772 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  143  $  62,015 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  82  311,199 


Total. .  225  $373,214 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY,  1944  AND  JANUARY,  1945 


Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

249 

311 

+  24.9 

$161,666 

$952,174 

+  489.0 

10 

28 

+180.0 
+  93.3 
+  7.7 

7,000 

70,188 

508,772 

+  902.7 
+1087.9 
+  233.7 

Ncnresidential  buildings . . 

30 

58 

42,830 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

209 

225 

111,836 

373,214 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER,  1944  AND  JANUARY,  1945 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dec.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

262 

311 

+18.7 

$348,465 

$952,174 

+173.2 

Residential  buildings . 

21 

28 

+  33.3 

22,900 

70,188 

+206.5 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

30 

58 

+93.3 

167,340 

508,772 

+204.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

211 

225 

+  6.6 

158,225 

373,214 

+  135.9 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  January,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build- 

Private 

CONSTRUC- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

TION  WORK 

INGS 

TION 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1946 

Jan.,  1944 

Jan.,  1945 

Total . 

27 

$70,188 

$7,000 

$70,188 

10 

28 

$42,830 

$508,772 

$111,836 

$373,214 

$161,666 

$952,174 

Asheville . 

225 

5,500 

11,833 

5,725 

11,833 

Burlington . 

Charlotte . 

5 

17,700 

17,700 

6 

4,045 

105,120 

5,127 

241,099 

8,250 

7,810 

500 

9,172 

363,919 
24,250 
61,810 
725 
10,490 
2,400 
11,525 
44,739 
325 
o  195 

Concord . . 

16,000 

54,000 

225 

Durham . 

450 

5,261 

5,711 

2,000 

6,195 

400 

3,250 

15,955 

825 

500 

23,729 

5,700 

Elizabeth  City . 

2,000 

2,800 

400 

1,800 

1 

Fayetteville . 

6 

5,900 

5,900 

5 

6 

200 

2,400 

1,800 

2,825 

10,700 

250 

2,195 

2,190 

600 

Gastonia . 

2 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro . 

3 

4 

2,700 

16,200 

2,700 

16,200 

2 

3 

4 

1,250 

190 

200 

16,765 

300 

6,000 
17,839,. 
75  ’ 

Greenville . 

525 

Hickory . 

500 

2,425 

16,083 

High  Point . 

14,400 

6,700 

3,285 

4,027 

25,200 

9,329 

20J10 

27,300 

Kinston . 

1 

2,100 

2,100 

1 

Lexington . 

1,430 

11,000 

1,700 

(;75 

200 
6,224 
7,325 
b  cnn 

New  Bern . 

4 

8,500 

8,500 

4 

11,000 

12,700 

14,724 

90,025 

Raleigh . 

11,000 

82,700 

175 

Reidsville . 

Rocky  Mount . 

85  n 

\  on 

Salisbury . . . 

1 

600 

600 

1 

18,100 

768 

3,028 

18,100 

768 

3,628 

Shelby . 

Statesville . . 

Thomasville . 

50 

113,300 

5,000 

500 

50 

129,173 

5,150 

36,998 

Wilmington . 

1,250 

13,353 

1,200 

18,583 

15,873 

150 

20,010 

14,603 

1,200 

18,893 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem . . 

3 

16,488 

16,488 

3 

. 310 
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Strikes  vs.  Accidents 


Public  Employment  and  Pay 
Rolls  and  Postwar  Implications 

The  general  upward  trend  in  public  em¬ 
ployment  and  pay  rolls  between  1929  and 
1939  may  be  expected  to  reappear  after 
the  war,  following  a  brief  period  in  which 
curtailment  of  Federal  activity  will  cause 
total  government  employment  and  pay 
rolls  to  fall  substantially  from  wartime 
levels,  according  to  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  Febru¬ 
ary.  Because  of  the  underlying  prewar 
tendency,  however,  Federal  emplovment, 
averaging  2,901, 000  a  month  in  1944,  is 
not  likely  to  drop  to  the  1939  figure  of 
888,400,  or  even  to  fall  as  low  as  one 
million.  This  fact  and  the  prospect  of  an 
upward  spurt  in  State  and  local  activity 
will  mean  that  the  gradual  increase  in 
total  public  employment  after  the  war 
will  probably  be  resumed  from  levels  high¬ 
er  than  those  established  in  1939. 

State  and  local  governments  accounted 
for  well  over  three  fourths  of  total  public 
employment  in  1939,  but  only  a  little  over 
half  in  1944.  They  will  probably  reassume 
their  prewar  importance  after  the  war. 
Although  local  agencies  alone  should  again 
supply  the  greater  part  of  all  public  serv¬ 
ices,  their  share  of  total  public  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  reduced  to  a  half  as  com¬ 
pared  with  three  fifths  in  1939,  because 
state  governments  are  expected  to  grow 
more  rapidly  than  local.  Expansion  in 
State  services  will  be  occasioned  not  only 
by  the  immediate  need  for  highway  work 
seriously  curtailed  during  the  war,  but 
also  by  further  increases  in  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  health  services,  and  by  restaffing 
of  hospitals,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions. 

Public  employment  of  all  kinds  increased 
30  percent  between  1929  and  1939,  from 
3,065,800  to  3,978,700 ;  and  average  month¬ 
ly  pay  rolls  rose  28  percent  from  379  mil¬ 
lion  to  487  million  dollars.  The  upward 
trend  in  State  and  local  activity  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  North  Carolina  where  employment 
increased  20  percent  between  1929  and 
1939,  from  48,800  to  58,600 ;  and  average 
monthly  pay  rolls  rose  19  percent  from 
3.918,000  dollars  to  4,644,000  dollars. 

Allowing  for  population  growth,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  all  governmental  employment  and 
pay  rolls  was  about  one  fifth  in  the  eleven 
years.  Employment  rose  from  a  monthly 
average  of  250  per  10,000  inhabitants  to 
302,  and  pay  rolls  per  inhabitant  from 
$3.09  to  $3.70  a  month.  In  North  Carolina, 
non-Federal  employment  rose  from  a 
monthly  average  of  154  per  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  164,  a  rank  of  47th  among  the 
states,  and  pay  rolls  per  inhabitant  from 
$1.24  to  $1.30  a  month,  a  rank  of  44th 
among  the  states.  The  average  monthly 
pay  roll  per  inhabitant  in  1939  varied 
from  $4.19  in  New  York  to  $0.92  in  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


In  1939  North  Carolina  ranked  16tli 
among  the  states  in  average  monthly  em¬ 
ployment  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  and  19th  in  average  monthly 
pay  roll,  but  was  40th  in  rank  as  to  av¬ 
erage  monthly  payment  per  employee,  pay¬ 
ing  $79. 

State  services  have  in  general  been  cur¬ 
tailed  for  three  years  and  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  expand  rapidly  as  soon  as  workers 
and  materials  are  available.  In  particular, 
highway  construction  and  repair  work 
which  has  necessarily  been  postponed,  will 
give  rise  to  a  decided  spurt  in  force- 
account  construction  activity.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  1930’s  for  the  organization  of 
social  insurance  and  health  services  has 
not  yet  reached  its  full  development,  and 
will  continue  to  influence  public  activity 
at  the  State  level  especially.  Hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions,  which  are  now 
seriously  understaffed,  will  try  to  improve 
their  operating  standards.  Expansion  is 
probably  to  be  expected  in  the  correctional 
field  also,  where  institutional  populations 
are  now  at  a  low  point. 

For  local  governments  the  picture  is  less 
clear-cut,  but  the  trend,  though  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  should  nevertheless  be  upward, 
because  population  increases  and  growing 
urbanization  and  industrialization  will 
still  require  a  greater  volume  of  govern¬ 
mental  work.  Conflicting  factors  will  op¬ 
erate  in  the  first  postwar  years,  with  the 
net  result  of  an  early  but  relatively  short 
spurt  in  local  activity.  The  accumulated 
backlog  of  public  works,  for  example,  is 
substantial.  On  the  other  hand,  debt  bur¬ 
dens  and  changing  tax  yields  may  not  al¬ 
ways  permit  great  development  in  either 
plant  or  services,  and  many  communities 
which  have  had  to  expand  their  public 
services,  under  the  pressure  of  sharp  war¬ 
time  population  increases,  will  tend  to 
contract  operations  when  populations  have 
reshifted. 


Labor  Legislation 

The  1945  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  adjourned  March  21  without  en¬ 
acting  any  legislation  materially  chang¬ 
ing  the  labor  laws  of  the  State. 

An  act  establishing  an  Arbitration  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  voluntary  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  pertaining  to  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  in  North  Carolina 
was  approved  and  becomes  law  on  July  1. 
1945. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  shall  maintain  a  list  of  quali¬ 
fied,  public  spirited  citizens  who  will  serve 
as  arbitrators  and,  where  both  parties  to 
a  dispute  elect  to  arbitrate  under  this  act, 
the  commissioner  will  appoint  one  of  these 
as  chairman  of  an  arbitration  panel,  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  selecting  two  arbi¬ 
trators  each  to  complete  the  panel.  If  the 
parties  prefer  to  submit  the  matter  to  a 


Two  of  the  more  important  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  the  in¬ 
spection  of  industrial  plants  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management.  Both  of 
these  activities  are  of  increased  import¬ 
ance  now  as  accidents  and  strikes  inter¬ 
fere  with  production  and  therefore  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

We  hear  much  about  strikes  in  industry 
and  the  resultant  loss  of  man-days.  War 
production  in  1943  suffered  as  the  result 
of  13,500,000  man-days  lost  from  3,750 
strikes  throughout  our  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  very  little 
about  an  even  more  serious  drain  on  our 
productive  efforts.  In  1943,  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
2,400,000  persons  suffered  industrial  in¬ 
juries.  These  accidents,  considering  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  fatal  and  perma¬ 
nent  disability  ones,  caused  the  loss  of 
274,000,000  man-days  — a  year’s  employ¬ 
ment  for  914  000  workers  and  over  twenty 
times  as  many  as  were  lost  from  strikes. 

In  North  Carolina  strikes  in  1943  ac¬ 
counted  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  man-days  lost.  If  sta¬ 
tistics  were  available,  we  might  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  quite  so  favorable  a  light  with 
reference  to  industrial  injuries.  We  must 
do  everything  possible  to  reduce  this  waste 
of  manpower.  Management  and  labor  by 
cooperative  effort  can  reduce  the  number 
of  strikes,  promote  safe!-  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  encourage,  safe  work  habits. 

single  arbitrator,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  will  select  such  arbitrator  from  the 
list  he  maintains. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1939,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  administrative  settlement  of 
controversies  or  complaints  arising  under 
the  act,  was  abolished  by  the  current 
Legislature  and  the  act  further  amended 
so  as  to  apply  only  upon  voluntary  elec¬ 
tion  by  a  person,  firm,  corporation  or 
craft  and  then  for  such  length  of  time  as 
might  be  elected. 

While  not  directly  labor  legislation  (he 
passage  of  a  bill  requiring  minors  to  re¬ 
main  in  school  until  16  years  of  age  brings 
the  school  attendance  law  into  conformity 
with  labor  laws  which  do  not  permit  full¬ 
time  employment  of  minors  under  16  years 
of  age. 

A  State  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hour  law,  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  was  discussed  with  many 
individual  members  of  fhe  Legislature.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
this  was  not  the  opportune  time  for  such 
legislation  but  that  such  a  measure  had 
much  merit  and  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  when  world  conditions  be¬ 
come  more  stable. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 

Due  to  the  new  arrangement  between  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  coverage  of 
the  statistical  sample  for  North  Carolina  Employment  and  Payroll. 

Your  cooperation  in  supplying  current  information  each  month  is  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.  If  your  name  is  not  on  our  mailing  list,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  add  it  in  order  that  we  might  receive  your  employment  data. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Principal  Industries  of  North  Carolina 


February,  1945,  Compared  with  January,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earninos 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Number 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . 

1,1021234,811 

- 1.2 

$6,780,775 

—  3.7 

$28.88 

— 

2.5 

41.3 

— 

.5 

70.0 

—  2.0 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . 

12 

'591 

+  1-2 

13,983 

—  1.0 

23.66 

2.2 

41.8 

— 

2.8 

56.6 

+  -7 

Cotton  Goods . 

280 

100,809 

—  .7 

2,693,455 

—  .4 

26.72 

+ 

.2 

41.8 

+ 

1.5 

64.0 

—  1.1 

Cottonseed  Oil . 

12 

696 

+  -7 

18,593 

+  2.9 

26.71 

+ 

2.1 

50.7 

+ 

1.2 

52.7 

+  1.0 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

15 

4,134 

—  .6 

112,977 

+  -7 

27.33 

+ 

1.4 

41.2 

+ 

3.8 

66.4 

+  2.4 

Fertilizer . 

35 

1,774 

+  10.3 

46,755 

+  10.4 

26.36 

.2 

44.6 

+ 

1.1 

59.1 

—  1.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

155 

4,177 

X 

107,925 

+  L4 

25.84 

+ 

1.5 

44.7 

+ 

.9 

57.7 

+  .5 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  &  Mattresses.... 

75 

11,266 

—  1.8 

273,516 

-  .7 

24.28 

+ 

1.1 

40.1 

+ 

.3 

60.6 

+  ■$ 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion . 

55 

12,091 

—  1.0 

370,897 

—  2.2 

30.68 

1.2 

36.8 

1.6 

83.4 

+  .5 

Hosiery,  Seamless . 

110 

13,808 

—  1.0 

306,318 

+  2.0 

22.18 

+ 

3.0 

36.0 

+ 

2.9 

61.6 

+  -2 

Iron  and  Steel  Group . 

17 

8,590 

—  5.0 

293,433 

—  4.4 

34.16 

+ 

.6 

46.0 

+ 

.2 

74.3 

+  -4 

Knit  Goods,  Flat . 

10 

4,505 

—  .9 

115,660 

—  .3 

25.67 

+ 

.6 

41.3 

+ 

1.0 

62.1 

—  .5 

Lumber,  including  planing  mills... 

56 

4,061 

+  1-1 

99,767 

—  1.6 

24.57 

2.6 

43.6 

2.5 

56.4 

no  ch. 

Machinery  Group . 

42 

2,240 

+  1.6 

93,558 

+  5.0 

41.77 

+ 

3.4 

47.3 

+ 

1.1 

88.4 

+  2.3 

Paper  Boxes . 

17 

836 

+  1.8 

20,231 

+  5.4 

24.20 

+ 

3.5 

40.6 

+ 

3.8 

59.6 

—  .2 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills . 

6 

4,263 

—  .5 

166.106 

—  3.1 

38.97 

2.6 

45.0 

.4 

86.6 

—  2.0 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

26 

735 

+  -7 

25,887 

+  .5 

35.22 

— 

.2 

38.4 

— 

1.3 

91.6 

+  1.1 

Rayon  Goods . 

22 

7,816 

—  1.1 

219,902 

—  2.2 

28.13 

— 

1.1 

42.1 

— 

1.2 

66.9 

+  -1 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

24 

10,958 

—  9.2 

226,943 

—13.7 

20.71 

— 

5.0 

37.4 

— 

4.3 

55.4 

—  .7 

Tobacco  Products . 

7 

11,651 

—  .1 

356,744 

—  3.0 

30.62 

— 

2.9 

40.6 

— 

2.6 

75.4 

—  .4 

Woolen  Mills . 

8 

4,133 

+  2.1 

118,935 

+  2.7 

28.78 

+ 

.6 

42.8 

— 

.5 

67.2 

+  .9 

Other  Industries . 

118 

25,677 

-  1.3 

1,099,190 

—14.5 

42.81 

—13.4 

42.1 

— 

7.7 

101  6 

—  6.3 

Nonmanufacturing  Total . 

596 

11,032 

-  1.1 

$  273,723 

-  .2 

$24.81 

+ 

.9 

42.7 

+ 

.2 

58.1 

+  .7 

Retail . 

341 

5,710 

-  1.8 

122,517 

—  1.3 

21.46 

+ 

.6138.91  + 

.5 

55.2 

no  ch. 

Wholesale . 

1'52 

1,882 

—  .7 

72,869 

+  2.0 

38.72 

+  2.7 

45.1 

+ 

1.3 

85.8 

+  1.2 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning... 

29 

1,250 

—  .9 

23,501 

—  2.1 

18.80 

— 

1.2 

50.2 

1.0 

37.5 

no  ch. 

Mines  and  Quarrries . 

22 

525 

—  .4 

12,879 

—  -7 

24.53 

— 

.4 

42.7 

— 

.7 

57.5 

+  .5 

Public  Utilities . 

37 

847 

+  -4 

29,319+  .3 

34.62 

— 

.1 

46.5 

— 

1.6 

74.5 

+  1.5 

Hotels . 

15 

818 

+  1.5 

12,638|+  2.2 

15.45 

+ 

.7 

48.8 

— 

.6 

31.7 

f-  1.6 

Total.  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing . 

1,698 

245,843 

—  1.2 

$7,054,4981—  3.6 

$28.70 

— 

2.4 

41.3 

— 

.5 

69.4 

—  2.0 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
February,  1945 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  industry 
continued  to  decline  in  February.  The 
1,698  establishments  reported  employing 
245,843  production  workers  in  February 
as  compared  with  248,826  in  January — a 
decline  of  1.2  percent. 

Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from 
these  same  firms,  totaled  $7,054,498  per 
week  in  February  as  compared  with  $7,- 
315,218  in  January — a  decrease  of  3.6  per¬ 
cent.  Man-hours  worked  in  February  were 
10,160,003  per  week  as  compared  with 
10,332,827  in  January — a  decrease  of  1.7 
percent. 

The  average  employee  of  these  report¬ 
ing  firms  worked  41.3  hours  per  week  in 
February  compared  with  41.5  hours  in 
January;  earned  69.4  cents  per  hour  in 
February  compared  with  70.8  cents  an 
hour  in  January;  and  earned  $28.70  per 
week  in  February  compared  with  $29.40 
per  week  in  January. 

The  greatest  employment  changes  over 
the  month  occurred  in  two  seasonal  in¬ 
dustries :  employment  in  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  increased  10.3,  percent  and  in  the 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants  decreased 
9.2  percent. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  1,102 
firms  reported  employing  234,811  produc¬ 
tion  workers  iu  February  compared  with 
237,676  in  January.  The  weekly  pay  roll 
for  these  firms  amounted  to  $6,780,775  and 
man-hours  worked  during  the  week  to 
9,688,769.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  em¬ 
ployees  were  $28.88 ;  average  hours  worked 
per  week,  41.3,  and  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings,  70.0. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  596 
firms  reported  employing  11,032  workers 
in  February  compared  with  11,150  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  weekly  pay  roll  for  these  firms 
amounted  to  $273,723  and  man-hours 
worked  during  the  week  to  471,234.  Aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  employees  were 
$24.81 ;  average  hours  worked  per  week, 
42.7,  and  average  hourly  earnings,  58.1 
cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  various 
industries  were  as  follows: 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  91.6;  machinery,  88.4;  pulp  and  paper, 
86.6 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  83.4 ;  tobacco 
products,  75.4 ;  iron  and  steel,  74.3 ;  wool¬ 
en,  67.2;  rayon,  66.9;  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing,  66.4;  cotton,  64.0;  flat  knit  goods, 
62.1 ;  seamless  hosiery,  61.6 ;  fertilizer, 
59.1 ;  food  and  kindred  products,  57.7 ; 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta.  56.6;  lumber, 
56.4 ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  55.4 ; 
cottonseed  oil,  52.7. 

A  on  manufacturing  Industries :  Whole¬ 
sale,  85.8;  public  utilities,  74.5;  mines  and 
quarries,  57.5;  retail,  55.2;  laundries,  dye¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  37.5 ;  hotels,  31.7. 


Number  of  Women  Wage 

Earners  in  Manufacturing 


The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  increased  from  43.4  percent  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  43.8  percent  in  February.  The  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  Division  of  Statistics 
covered  1,078  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  employing  223,732  workers— 98,051 
of  these  being  women. 

One  hundred  and.  seventy-seven  estab¬ 
lishments  were  located  in  the  eastern 
coastal  area  and  employed  33,447  produc¬ 
tion  workers,  8,563  of  these — or  25.6  per¬ 
cent — being  women.  In  January  25.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers  in  this  area  were 
women. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State 
755  establishments  reported  employing 
166,357  production  workers,  79,892  —  or 
48.0  percent — of  these  being  women  work¬ 
ers.  In  January  48.1  percent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  this  area  were  women. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  mountain  section  reported 
employing  23,928  workers,  9,596 — or  40.1 
percent — of  these  being  women.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  38.9  percent  of  the  workers  in  this 
area  were  women. 


Dr.  Drinker  Studies  Textile 
Dust  Control 

Dr.  Philip  Drinker,  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Hygiene,  Harvard  University, 
spent  several  days  in  North  Carolina  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  dust  control  in  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry. 

Dr.  Drinker  is  one  of  the  best  known 
industrial  hygienists  in  the  country  and  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor  he 
lias  for  years  served  as  a  consultant  to 
industry  as  well  as  to  government  agen¬ 
cies.  At  this  time  he  is  regularly  retained 
as  a  technical  adviser  to  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

During  the  course  of  his  visit  Dr. 
Drinker  studied  dust  control  apparatus  or 
ventilating  systems  in  various  firms  situ¬ 
ated  throughout  the  State.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Labor  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Siiuford  and  L.  P.  Sorrell,  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


Percentage  of  women  workers  was  high¬ 
est  in  the  following  types  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  :  Seamless  hosiery,  72.8 ;  flat  knit 
goods,  72.1 ;  stemmeries  and  redryiug 
plants,  70.5 :  full-fashioned  hosiery,  63.7 ; 
iron  and  steel,  59.3 ;  rayon,  49.7 ;  tobacco 
products,  48.5;  cotton,  45.6;  woolen,  42.6. 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

A  total  of  911  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
18,393  workers  were  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations  during  the 
month  of  February  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspectors  reported  a  total  of  1,498 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,487 
cases. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

16 

37 

Child  Labor  . . 

..  613 

683 

Time  Records _ 

..  52 

38 

Drinking  Facilities 

..  21 

20 

Sanitation  _ 

..  115 

103 

o 

Safety  Code _ 

_  396 

324 

Miscellaneous  _ 

..  284 

280 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Inspections 

A  total  of  96  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
February,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  eight  were  operating  iu  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts, 
34  were  in  violation  of  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  only,  52  were  in  violation  of  mini¬ 
mum  or  overtime  provisions,  and  two  were 
found  not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  78  cases.  Of  these 
six  were  compliance  cases  and  72  showed 
violations.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$27,961.37  were  secured  for  1,128  em¬ 
ployees.  The  back  wages  paid  by  the  41 
establishments  were  to  correct  violations 
of  the  minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act. 

A  total  of  24  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these  11  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  13  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  nine  estab¬ 
lishments. 


Safe  Elevator  Practices 


Mr.  P.  E.  Sugg,  elevator  inspector,  re¬ 
ports  that  one  very  important  safety  fea¬ 
ture  of  elevators  is  so  often  overlooked : 
namely,  proper  access  to  penthouses  and 
machine  rooms.  Elevator  inspectors  spend 
their  time  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  others  and  in  so  doing  daily  risk 
their  lives  climbing  faulty  ladders,  prying 
open  trap  doors  located  somewhere  in  the 
roof  of  the  building  and  winding  their 
way  In  a  network  of  high-voltage  electric 
wires  in  unlighted  penthouses.  In  many 


instances  the  disconnected  switches  are  in 
a  location  inaccessible  to  the  inspector. 
Safe  access  should  be  provided  near  the 
elevator  by  permanent  ladder  or  stairs. 
In  most  instances  the  penthouses  of  new 
installations  could  be  extended  two  feet 
beyond  the  line  of  shaft  at  the  roof  in 
order  that  a  ladder  could  be  located 
against  the  wall  or  hoistway  enclosure 
directly  into  the  trapdoor  of  the  penthouse. 
The  above  conditions  also  apply  to  main¬ 
tenance  mechanics  who  have  to  carry  tools 
and  accessories  to  the  penthouse.  It  is 
quite  noticeable  that  when  elevator  ma¬ 
chinery  is  located  in  safe  and  convenient 
places  it  is  usually  kept  in  better  condition. 


Safety  Conference 


Mr.  Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  chief  inspector, 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor,  attended  a  conference  in  Atlanta, 
Ha.,  March  16  to  discuss  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  accidents  in  planing  mills 
and  wooden  container  plants.  The  confer¬ 
ence  called  by  Mr.  William  H.  Ivey,  re¬ 
gional  representative  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower 
in  War  Industries,  was  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor  departments  in  the 
Southern  states  and  several  special  agents 
of  insurance  companies. 

Planing  mills,  with  a  frequency  rate  of 
44.2  lost-time  injuries  per  million  man¬ 
hours  of  work,  compiled  one  of  the  ten 
highest  accident  records  in  industry. 
Wooden  container  manufacturing  plants 
were  even  worse  with  a  frequency  rate 
of  48.8. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
a  reduction  in  this  drain  on  our  manpower. 
Expert  safety  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  visit  each  establishment  iu 
North  Carolina  at  periodic  intervals  to 
offer  their  services  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  sound  plant  program 
for  safety  and  in  the  solution  of  technical 
safety  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  in¬ 
jury  frequency  rate  may  be  reduced  by 
at  least  one  half  in  the  next  90  days  and 
that  the  establishment  of  sound  safely 
programs  may  result  in  still  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  near  future. 


Safety  Record 

The  Ranlo  Manufacturing  Company  has 
achieved  during  1944  a  remarkable  safety 
record.  Compliments  are  justly  due  each 
of  the  plants.  The  Modena  Plant  operated 
eleven  months  without  a  lost-time  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  Ranlo  Plant  operated  6J 
months  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

On  the  basis  of  the  man-hours  developed 
during  1944,  it  would  appear  that  Modena 
should  complete  its  first  million  accident- 
free  man-hours  on  May  1,  1945,  and  Ranlo 
should  achieve  the  equivalent  of  this  rec¬ 
ord  by  November  1.  1945. 

The  Department  of  Labor  sincerely 
hopes  that  these  records  may  be  achieved 
and  extends  its  congratulations  both  to 
the  management  and  to  the  employees  of 
this  organization. 


Prisoner-of-War  Labor  in  North 
Carolina 


According  to  information  received,  a 
war  prisoner  camp  will  soon  be  located 
near  Roanoke  Rapids.  The  pulpwood  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  section  has  been  experienc¬ 
ing  a  critical  manpower  shortage.  Bring¬ 
ing  a  camp  to  this  area  will  aid  materially 
in  getting  a  vital  wartime  industry  back 
to  full-scale  production.  At  least  250  men 
will  be  available  as  workers  when  the 
camp  is  completed. 

In  order  to  make  prisoner  labor  avail¬ 
able  in  areas  of  manpower  shortage  with¬ 
out  subsidizing  the  private  contractors, 
the  War  Department  follows  the  policy  of 
requiring  contractors  to  pay  the  Treasury 
Department  the  same  wage  rate  per  unit 
of  work  completed  by  prisoners  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  free  civilians  for  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Prisoners  of  war 
are  used  only  when  civilian  labor  is  at  a 
minimum. 

A  report,  released  by  Headquarters 
Fourth  Service  Command,  shows  that  on 
army  posts,  where  prisoners  work  in 
shops,  laundries  or  on  the  grounds,  they 
worked  1,477,804  man-days  with  a  saving 
to  the  government  of  $4,953,549.22  during 
a  three-months  period. 

On  private  contract  work  for  the  same 
period — gathering  crops,  pulpwood  work 
and  other  activities — the  prisoners  worked 
767,873  man-days  and  showed  a  profit  to 
the  government  of  $929,591.82. 

To  familiarize  contractors  on  the  proper 
procedure  to  follow  in  dealing  with  pris¬ 
oner  workers,  copies  of  instructions  have 
been  furnished  to  them  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  admonishments :  do  not  give  prisoners 
clothing,  money  or  other  unauthorized 
articles :  do  not  allow  them  to  mail  let¬ 
ters,  cards  or  packages  on  your  premises, 
as  all  prisoner  mail,  even  to  persons  iu 
the  United  States,  must  be  censored ;  do 
not  converse  with  them  except  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work,  for  if  there  is  an  escape 
the  contractor’s  action  may  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  has  aided  the  escape. 

Consolidation  of  Negro  Job 
Gains  and  Postwar 
Employment 

The  defense  and  wartime  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  of  Negroes  increased  approxi 
mately  1,000,000  jobs  between  April,  1940. 
and  April,  1944,  but  the  consolidation  of 
these  Negro  gains  in  the  postwar  period 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  level  of  postwar  em¬ 
ployment,  says  the  Monthly  Labor  Revieic, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  publication. 

Stating  that  the  employment  of  Negro 
men  rose  from  2,900,000  to  3.200,000  in 
the  four-year  period,  and  the  number  of 
employed  Negro  women  increased  from 
1,500.000  to  2,100.000,  the  Review  pointed 
out  that  the  Negroes’  greatest  employment 
advances  have  been  made  in  precisely 
those  occupations,  industries  and  areas  in 
which  postwar  adjustment  will  be  most 
severe. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  says  the 
Review,  that  in  those  occupations  and 
industries  in  which  the  Negro  has  made 
his  greatest  employment  advances,  he  was 
generally  among  the  last  to  be  hired. 
Therefore,  under  seniority  rules,  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  laid  off  sooner  than  the 
average  worker.  Postwar  job  prospects  for 
the  Negro  worker  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  volume  of  employment 
that  then  prevails. 
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Charlotte  Leads  in  Building 
Construction 

More  tlian  582  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  building  construction  was  authorized 
in  North  Carolina  cities  during  February. 
38  percent  less  than  in  January  when  952 
thousand  dollars  worth  was  authorized. 
An  increase  of  approximately  130  percent 
is  noted  oyer  February.  1944  when  254 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  construction 
was  authorized. 

During  February  313  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  compared  with  311  in  January  and 
299  in  February,  1944. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction  in 
February,  $60,515  is  new  residential  con¬ 
struction  :  $274,679  is  new  nonresidential 
construction,  and  $247,667  is  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  Tallied  at  $115.967 ;  Kinston 
was  second  with  $104,000,  and  Winston- 
Salem  was  third  with  $73,258. 


Morehead  City  Leads  Towns 


The  21  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $336,705  on  building 
construction  during  February.  Of  that  sum 
$65,250  was  for  residential,  $239,775  for 
nonresidential  and  $61,680  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 

Morehead  City  led  the  towns,  reporting 
an  expenditure  of  $240,700.  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain  was  second  and  Clinton  was  third. 

The  towns  that  reported  were  Asheboro, 
Chapel  Hill,  Cherryville,  Edenton,  Forest 
City,  Hamlet,  Hendersonville,  Kings  Moun¬ 
tain,  Lenoir,  Lineolnton,  Lumberton.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City,  Mount 
Airy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Oxford,  Koeldng- 
ham,  Southern  Pines,  Spindale  and  Wil- 
liamston. 


R'ecent  visitors  to  the  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  were 
Mr.  W.  W.  Schneider,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C..  and  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Regional  Office,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Atlanta,  Ga.  They  discussed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  plans  for 
the  development  of  employment  statistics 
in  North  Carolina. 


February  Child  Labor  Report 


A  total  of  3,534  certificates  were  issued 
during  February  for  the  employment  of 
minors  in  North  Carolina.  This  number 
shows  a  decrease  from  the  January  figure 
which  was  4,089.  Of  the  total  certificates 
issued  in  February  2,611  were  issued  to 
boys  and  923  to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
2,902  permits.  Of  this  number  1,777  were 
issued  for  minors  entering  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  first  time — 1.279  boys 
and  498  girls.  Manufacturing  industries 
employed  1.316  of  these  minors,  984  of  the 
number  being  boys  and  332  girls.  Construc¬ 
tion  industries  employed  27  and  434  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  for  employment  in  non- 
manufacturing  industries. 

Minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  received 
614  permits  for  employment,  449  of  these 
being  boys  and  165  girls.  Eighteen  boys 
12  and  13  years  of  age  were  certified  for 
employment  as  newsboys. 


Following  an  accident  on  one  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  at  the  Marion  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Marion,  N.  C.,  George  Brian,  a 
loom  fixer,  designed  a  safety  device  which 
would  make  a  recurrence  of  this  accident 
impossible. 

The  management  of  this  establishment 
is  proud  of  the  interest  of  this  employee 
in  the  plant’s  safety  program.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  succeeds  only  to  the  extent  that  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  cooperate. 


Type  of  February  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting 
Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  25  $  54,815 

Two-family  dwellings  .  2  4,800 

Lodginghouses  .  1  900 


Total. .  28  $  60,515 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches  . 1  10,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops .  5  51,324 

Garages,  public  .  2  4,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  .  11  3,315 

Institutions  (include  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  etc.)  .  1  31,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  2  17,500 

Schools  .  1  '  93,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  office,  etc .  10  4,850 

Stables  and  barns  .  3  285 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  19  55.905 

All  other  nonresidential  .  1  3,500 


Total .  56  $274,679 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs: 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  158  71.167 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  3  15,800 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  68  160.700 


Total .  229  $247,667 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY,  l!>44  AND  FEBRUARY,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

299 

313 

+  4.7 

$254,074 

$582,861 

+  129.4 

8 

28 

+250.0 
+  24.4 
—  6.9 

6,150 

60,515 

274,679 

+  884.0 
+174.2 
+  67.6 

45' 

56 

100,171 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

246 

229 

147.753 

247,667 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY,  1945  AND  FEBRUARY,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.,  1945 

Feb.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan.,  1945 

Feb.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . 

311 

313 

+  .6 

$952,174 

$582,861 

—38.8 

28 

28 

no  ch. 

70,188 

60,515 

—13.8 

58 

56 

—  3.4 

508,772 

274,679 

— 46.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

225 

229 

+  1.8 

373,214 

247,667 

—33.6 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  February,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS,  ESTIMATED  COST 

ALTERATIONS  OF  ALL  CONSTRUC- 

AND  REPAIRS  TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Feb.,  1944 

Feb.,  1945 

Total . 

27 

$59,615 

$6,160 

$60,515 

8 

29 

$100,171 

$274,679 

$147,753 

$247,667 

$254,074 

$582,861 

Asheville . 

Burlington . 

2 

2,500 

200 

2,500 

1 

2 

25 

700 

10,463 

23,635 

10,688 

26,835 

Charlotte . 

3 

10,500 

10,500 

3 

2,500 

70,500 

3,500 

10,424 

250 

15,200 

1,000 

900 

1,350 

2,925 

30,603 

3,700 

9,690 

1,375 

2,385 

800 

1,050 

4,378 

300 

150 

15,279 

14,000 

2,000 

3.730 

275 

34,967 

4,500 

5,265 

265 

1,900 

33,103 

3,700 

10,640 

3,175 

6,830 

800 

17,294 

5,178 

300 

150 

16,739 

14,625 

2,000 

4,280 

46,999 

115,967 

8,000 

20.679 
1,665 

17,700 

2,600 

20,100 

17.680 
3,000 

12,000 

5,506 

104,000 

22,575 

18,655 

1,600 

1,700 

1,250 

900 

28.250 

31.250 
180 

32,411 

15,100 

73,258 

Concord . . 

Durham . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4,990 

1.150 

600 

1,600 

2,200 

5,000 

4,990 

1,150 

600 

1,600 

2,200 

5,000 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

950 

1,800 

3,845 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . 

600 

3 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

2,950 

3 

13,294 

800 

17,000 

11,330 

75 

12,000 

5,131 

Greenville . 

3 

Hickory . 

High  Point . 

1,460 

525 

375 

97,900 

575 

Kinston . 

4 

6,100 

6,100 

6 

Lexington . 

22,000 

18,380 

1,400 

1,700 

1,250 

900 

3,000 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

1 

275 

275 

1 

550 

46,724 

200 

Reidsville . 

Rocky  Mount . 

2,600 

9,630 

400 

2,500 

27,630 

400 

Salisbury . 

- - 

18,000 

Shelby . .. 

25,250 

29,600 

180 

12,125 

1,300 

525 

Statesville . 

2 

1,760 

1,750 

. 2 . 

Thomas  ville . 

1,900 

13,500 

4,350 

15,295 

1,900 

17,900 

11,350 

15,993 

Wilmington . 

2,400 

900 

1 

2,000 

7,000 

698 

19,386 

13,800 

49,783 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem . 

4 

22,950 

22,950 

4 

£35 
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Opportunity  for  Labor  Movement 

Service  Is  Seen  by  Secretary  of  Labor 


“The  labor  movement,  today,  has  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  service 
that  has  ever  been  offered  to  any  such 
group  organization,”  the  1944  Annual  Re 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says,  and 
it  adds:  ‘‘No  one  fails  to  see  certain  de¬ 
fects,  certain  neglects,  certain  missed  op¬ 
portunities  for  service. 

“The  days  of  intense  warfare  between 
the  labor  unions  and  employers  have 
passed  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
period  of  mutual  cooperation.  Labor  in  the 
United  States  has  a  status  today  never 
before  enjoyed  in  any  nation  in  the  world. 
This  status  rests  partly  on  public  laws 
passed  by  the  concurrence  of  all  groups 
of  people  and  various  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups.  The  next  decade  or  two  in 
the  life  of  the  labor  movement  should  be 
devoted  to  development  of  a  program  of 
public  service.  Service  first  to  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  the  country  through  repre 
sentation  whether  members  or  not ;  sec 
ond,  to  industry  by  cooperation  with  in¬ 
dustrial  leadership  for  the  expansion  of 
production  to  maximum  production,  and 
for  developing  and  establishing  maximum 
and  steady  employment  for  all  workers, 
for  stabilizing  employment  by  stabilizing 
the  industrial  economy  and  for  improving 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  by  better  wages  and  reasonable 
prices  in  the  mass  production  industries; 
for  cooperating  with  employers  also  in 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions 
generally  in  the  safety  and  sanitary  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  the  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  features  of  modern  industrial  life, 
and  above  all,  by  setting  up  in  mutuality 
and  cooperation  programs  of  relationship's 
within  industry  which  will  prevent  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  The  right  to  strike  is  a 
precious  defensive  weapon  but  the  effort 
should  be  to  develope  an  orderly  pattern 
based  on  justice  and  realistic  knowledge 
of  industrial  and  economic  facts  so  that 
like  many  another  old-fashioned  weapon 
the  strike,  too,  can  be  put  ‘unloaded’  be¬ 
hind  the  door  and  not  used.  This  means, 
of  course,  the  establishment  of  a  pattern 
of  direct  negotiations  between  employers 
and  workers,  honest  exchange  of  pertinent 
information,  assistance  by  government  con¬ 
ciliation  where  necessary,  orderly  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  form  of  mediation,  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration  of  disputed  points  and 
final  recourse  to  fact-finding  boards  or 
panels  with  powers  of  recommendation  but 
not  of  enforcement. 

“This  ought  to  be  adequate  as  a  pattern 
and  a  procedure  but  the  spirit  and  inten¬ 
tion  which  will  make  such  a  pattern  suc¬ 
cessful  must  spring  from  the  minds  of  the 
working  people  and  the  employers. 


“In  the  immediate  future  after  the  war 
there  will  be  need  for  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  and  interlocking  of  government  labor 
functions.  The  various  ministerial  func¬ 
tions  having  to  do  with  labor  which  are 
now  exercised  in  a  variety  of  agencies  of 
the  government  should  be  consolidated, 
harmonized,  retained,  or  discarded  as  need 
may  indicate  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  after  the  war.  Many 
of  these  are  in  the  emergency  agencies  of 
government  serving  special  functions  which 
will  not  be  retained  after  the  war.  Such 
functions  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 


N.  C.  Ship  Building  Co. 

Sets  New  Safety  Record 

When  the  U.  S.  S.  Parieutin  hit  the 
water  the  North  Carolina  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Company,  located  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  set  a  new  safety  record.  This 
ship  or  hull  No.  199  was  completed 
from  keel  laying  to  launching  with¬ 
out  a  single  lost-time  accident  and 
consumed  a  total  of  365,897  direct 
man-hours. 

Considering  the  very  hazardous 
type  of  construction,  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  feat  and  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  Mr.  C.  B.  Yearout,  safety 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  to  his 
entire  safety  organization. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  re¬ 
sults  tli at  can  be  obtained  from  a 
well-directed  safety  organization,  plus 
full  cooperation  from  all  personnel, 
especially  the  foremen  who  are  (he 
key  men  in  any  safety  program. 


sion  as  the  Employment  Service,  Appren¬ 
ticeship  and  Occupational  Training  should 
lie  transferred  to  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  upon  necessary  break-up  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  functions  of  the  War 
Production  Board  as  labor  planning  for 
production  should  also  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

“Constant  forward  steps  must  be  taken 
in  the  next  ten  years  on  a  well-conceived 
program  of  social  security.  The  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
all  workers,  to  provide  a  better  level  or 
a  longer  period  of  income  under  employ¬ 
ment  insurance  and  old-age  insurance.  We 
should  in  the  next  few  years  study  the 
whole  question  of  how  to  provide  under 
social  security  techniques  and  out  of  social 
security  funds  what  are  known  as  “facili¬ 
ties”  as  distinct  from  cash  for  the  care 
of  such  aged  as  need  care,  facilities  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent,  and  the  crip¬ 
pled,  and  facilities  for  dependent  or  crip- 


North  Carolina  Takes  Another 
Forward  Step 

North  Carolina  takes  still  another  step 
which  places  it  among  the  states  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  leadership  in  child  labor  legisla¬ 
tion.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  which  rule  against  employment  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours  of  minors  under  16  years 
of  age.  With  the  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1945  of  an  amendment  to  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law,  North 
Carolina  will  become  on  July  1,  1946,  one 
of  the  few  states  which  have  a  16  year 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  and  16 
year  full-time  employment  law.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  during  the  twelve 
months  following  July  1,  1945,  children 
f Continued  on  page  twb) 


pled  or  blind  children  and  even  facilities 
for  the  temporarily  unemployed  in  periods 
of  transition  or  when  moving  around  the 
country  in  search  of  a  proper  job. 

“The  labor  movement  and  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  must  study  and  be  prepared  to 
take  part  in  a  variety  of  experiments  for 
improved  housing  for  different  types  of 
communities,  climates  and  family  groups. 
This  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great  war 
projects  in  which  the  labor  movement  can 
participate  with  all  other  elements  in  the 
community.  The  improvement  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  by  greater  knowledge  of 
nutritional  values,  by  cooperation  with 
agriculture  in  the  production  and  preserv¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  adequate  food  sup¬ 
plies  is  another  extremely  important  item 
of  participation  in  which  the  labor  groups 
and  Labor  Department  can  participate 
with  other  public  bodies. 

“The  labor  movement  should  also  study 
the  most  practical  and  important  aspects 
of  adult  education  and  of  the  education 
and  training  for  work.  It  is  essential  for 
the  advance  of  labor  and  an  improved 
standard  of  living  that  we  maintain  high 
production  levels  to  keep  our  people  em¬ 
ployed  at  good  wages  so  that  they  may 
buy  not  only  the  products  of  our  industry 
but  the  raw  materials  and  products  of 
other  countries;  that  we  develop  trade 
with  the  whole  world  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  so  that  we  may  raise  our  own  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
others  in  improving  their  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  We  can  thus  contribute  economically 
as  well  as  spiritually  to  a  permanent 
world  peace,  and  think  of  wages  and  in¬ 
come  as  purchasing  power — as  a  market 
which  will  bring  about  a  balanced  economy 
and  serve  as  an  opportunity  for  true  social 
security  and  true  cooperation. 

“The  core  of  our  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned 
is  expressed  in  that  slogan  which  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization  adopted  in 
the  Philadelphia  declaration,  ‘poverty  any¬ 
where  is  a  menace  to  prosperity  and  civili¬ 
zation  everywhere.’  ” 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for  North  Carolina 

-  Prepared  by  Statistical  Division  - 


March,  1945  Compared  with  February,  1945 


Employment 

Pay  Rolls 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Average 
Hours 
Per  Week 
Per  Man 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

INDUSTRIES 

No.  Firms 

Reporting 

Number 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Amount 

%  Change 

Over  Month 

Manufacturing  Total . . 

1.202 

249,287 

—  1.6 

$7,314,453 

+ 

.2 

$29.34 

+  1 .8 1 4 1 .9  [  + 

1.9 

70.0 

no  ch. 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . 

11 

554 

—  1.4 

13,720 

+ 

2.2 

24.77 

4-  3.7 

43.6 

+ 

3.3 

56.9 

+  .5 

Cotton  Goods . 

306 

107,155 

—  1.0 

2,930.137 

+ 

1.3 

27.34 

+  2.3 

42.8 

+ 

2.6 

63.9 

—  .2 

Cottonseed  Oil . 

12 

701 

+  .7 

18,448 

— 

.8 

26.32 

—  1.5 

50.0 

1.4 

52-7.no  ch. 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

17 

4,050 

—  1.5 

114,245 

— 

1.3 

28.21 

+  .3 

41.6 

+ 

.7 

67.8 

—  .4 

Fertilizer . 

39 

2,036 

+  2.4 

54,355 

+ 

3.0 

26.70 

+  -6 

45.1 

+ 

.4 

59.2 

+  -2 

Food  and  Kindred  Products . 

183 

4,611 

+  LI 

119,746 

+ 

2.2 

25.97 

+  LI 

44.8 

+ 

.7 

57.9 

+  -2 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  &  Mattresses—. 

82 

12,425 

—  1.2 

307,351 

— 

.3 

24.74 

+  1.0 

40.6 

+ 

.7 

61.0 

+  .3 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion . 

58 

12,434 

—  1.0 

380,524 

— 

2.1 

30.60 

-  1.1 

36.5 

.8 

83.8 

—  .4 

Hosiery,  Seamless . 

120 

14,506 

—  .6 

321,189 

— 

1.0 

22.14 

—  .435.8 

— 

.8 

61.8 

+  -3 

Iron  and  Steel  Group . 

18 

8.136 

—  7.4 

276,376 

— 

7.4 

33.97 

—  .1 

45.7 

— 

.4 

74.3 

+  -3 

Knit  Goods,  Flat . 

10 

4,507 

X 

114,196 

— 

1.3 

25.34 

—  1.3 

41.1 

— 

.5 

61.7 

— ■  .6 

Lumber,  including  planing  mills... 

61 

4,355 

—  1.8 

115,724 

+ 

4.2 

26.57 

+  6.1 

46.1 

+ 

4.8 

S7-.6  +  1.2 

Machinery  Group . 

47 

2,640 

—  .1 

106,428 

— 

3.9 

40.31 

—  3.8 

46.6 

2.1 

86.6 

—  1.6 

Paper  Boxes . 

18 

862 

—  1.6 

21,476 

+ 

1.2 

24.91 

+  2.8 

41.4 

+ 

1.7 

60.1 1  +  1.0 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills . 

6 

4,261 

X 

167,825 

+ 

1.0 

39.39 

+  1.1 

45.3 

+ 

.7 

86.9+  .3 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

26 

719 

—  1.0 

25,871 

+ 

1.2 

35.98 

+  2.2 

38.9 

+ 

1.0 

92.4 

+  1-1 

Rayon  Goods . 

22 

7,711 

—  1.3 

217,392 

— 

1.1 

28.19 

4"  -2 

42.3 

+ 

.5 

66.7 

—  .3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants . 

26 

10,689 

—  7.9 

231.934 

— 

5.3 

21.70 

+  2.8 

38.1 

+ 

.6 

57.0 

+  2.3 

Tobacco  Products . 

8 

13,233 

—  1.6 

425,200 

+ 

.4 

32.13 

+  2.1 

41.6 

+ 

1.0 

77.3 

+  1.3 

Woolen  Mills . 

8 

4.126 

—  .2 

119,823 

+ 

.7 

29.04 

+  .9 

43.0 

+ 

.5 

67.5 

+  -4 

Ofher  Industries . 

124 

29,576 

—  1.9 

1,232,493 

+ 

1.7 

41.28 

+  2.8 

42.6 

+ 

5.2 

97.7 

—  1.5 

Nonmanufacturing  Total . 

729 

14,081 

+  1-7 

$  324,750 

+ 

1.6 

$23.06 

—  .l|4‘1.0jno  ch. 

56.3|no  ch. 

Retail . 

434 

7,858 

+  2.9 

151,4931  + 

1.0 

19.28 

—  1.8136.4 

— 

.8 

53.0 

—  .9 

Wholesale . 

176 

2,103 

+  L2 

80,710 

+ 

.5 

38.38 

—  .7145.0 

— 

.2 

85.3 

—  .4 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning... 

34 

1,592 

—  .3 

30,111 

+ 

3.9 

18.91  +  4.2|49.2[  + 

.6  38.4!  +  3.5 

Mines  and  Quarrries . 

29 

648 

+  1.1 

17.129 

+  12.3 

26.43  + 11.1 !  44.9 1  + 

8.7 

58.81+  2.1 

Public  Utilities . 

37 

852 

+  -6 

29,292 

— 

.1 

34.38 

—  .7  46.5|noch. 

74.0! 

—  .7 

Hotels . 

19 

1.028 

-  1.2 

16,015 

+ 

1.8 

15.58!+  3.0148.1 

+ 

1.7]32.4|+  1.3 

Total.  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing . 

1,931 

263,368 

-  1.4 

$7,639,203 

+ 

.3 

$29.01 

+  1.7 

41.9|  + 

1  1 

1.9  69.3|no  ch. 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  In  Manufacturing 

The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  increased  slightly  between  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  rising  from  43.4  percent 
to  44.0  percent.  The  survey  made  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  covered  1.176  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  employing  238,- 
343  production  workers — 104.979  of  these 
being  women. 

Two  hundred  and  two  establishments 
located  in  the  eastern  coastal  area  em¬ 
ployed  34,329  production  workers,  9,103, 
or  26.5  percent,  of  these  being  women.  This 
represents  an  increase  over  February  when 
25.6  percent  of  the  production  workers 
were  women. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  piedmont  area  reported 
employing  176,953  production  workers,  85.- 
016,  or  4S.0  percent,  were  women.  The 
same  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  was  reported  by  this  area  for 
February. 

In  the  mountain  section  147  firms  re¬ 
ported  employing  27,061  production  work¬ 
ers,  10,S60,  or  40.1  percent,  being  women. 
This  area  reported  the  same  percentage  of 
women  workers  for  February. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  manufacturing 
industries:  seamless  hosiery,  72.9  percent; 
flat  knit  products,  72.0  percent ;  stemmer- 
ies  and  redrying  plants,  69.4  percent ;  pa¬ 
per  boxes,  58.6  percent;  iron  and  steel 
group,  57.5  percent ;  rayon  goods,  50.1  per¬ 
cent  ;  tobacco  products,  48.1  percent ;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  46.4  percent ;  woolen  mills,  42.7 
percent;  dyeing  and  finishing.  33.1  per¬ 
cent  ;  food  and  kindred  products,  28.7  per¬ 
cent  ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed 
springs,  23.7  percent. 

Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
March,  1945 

For  the  second  successive  month  employ¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  industries  de¬ 
creased.  Pay  rolls,  average  weekly  earnings 
and  average  hours  worked  increased  while 
average  hourly  earnings  remained  the 
same. 

The  March  report  covers  1.931  firms  em¬ 
ploying  263,368  workers  as  compared  with 
267,158  in  February — a  decline  of  1.4  per¬ 
cent.  Pay  rolls  totaled  $7,639,203  per  week 
in  March  as  compared  with  $7,618,304  in 
February — an  increase  of  0.3  percent. 
Man-hours  worked  in  March  were  11,022,- 
862  per  week  as  compared  with  10,989,284 
in  February — an  increase  of  0.3  percent. 

The  average  hours  worked  per  week  by 
each  employee  were  41.9  in  March  and 
41.1  in  February,  showing  an  increase  of 
1.9  percent.  Average  weekly  earnings  in 
March  came  to  $29.01.  a  percentage  in¬ 
crease  of  1.7  compared  with  $28.52  earned 


in  February.  The  average  hourly  earnings 
in  March  remained  the  same  as  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  69.3  cents. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  1.202 
manufacturing  plants  reporting  came  to 
249,287  in  March  and  253,315  in  February, 
a  decrease  of  1.6  percent.  Manufacturing 
pay  rolls  totaled  $7,314,453  in  March,  0.2 
percent  more  than  the  $7,298,770  earned 
in  February.  Average  hours  worked  in 
March  amounted  to  10.445.746  which  was 
a  percentage  increase  of  0.2  above  Febru¬ 
ary  which  had  10,422,103  working  hours. 
Weekly  earnings  averaged  $29.34  in  March, 
or  1.8  percent  more  than  in  February  when 
weekly  earnings  came  to  $28.81.  Hourly 
average  earnings  remained  the  same  in 
March  as  in  February,  70.0  cents.  Average 
hours  worked  in  March  were  41.9  and  in 
February  41.1,  a  change  of  1.9  percent. 

The  nonmanufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  14,081  employees  in  March 
compared  with  13,843  in  February,  which 
was  a  1.7  percent  increase.  Pay  rolls  to¬ 
taled  $324,750  in  March,  1.6  percent  more 
than  the  $319,534  paid  in  February.  Hours 
worked  in  March  came  to  577,116;  in 
February  567.181,  an  increase  of  1.8  per¬ 
cent  in  the  hours  worked  in  March.  Aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  were  lower  in  March 
with  $23.06  earned  compared  with  $23.08 
earned  in  February,  a  decrease  of  0.1  per¬ 
cent.  Average  hours  worked — 11.0 — and 
average  hourly  earnings  —  56.3  cents — 
showed  no  change  in  March  as  compared 
with  February. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows: 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  92.4  cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  86.9 
cents;  machinery  group.  86.6  cents;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery.  S3. 8  cents ;  tobacco 
products,  77.3  cents ;  iron  and  steel  group, 
74.3  cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  67.8 
cents ;  woolen  mills,  67.5  cents ;  rayon 


goods,  66.7  cents ;  cotton  goods,  63.9  cents ; 
seamless  hosiery,  61.8  cents  ;  flat  knit  prod¬ 
ucts,  61.7  cents ;  furniture,  bed  springs 
and  mattresses,  61.0  cents ;  paper  boxes, 
60.1  cents ;  fertilizer,  59.2  cents ;  food  and 
kindred  products,  57.9  cents ;  lumber,  in¬ 
cluding  planing  mills,  57.6  cents ;  stern- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  57.0  cents ; 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  56.9  cents ;  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  52.7  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing:  Wholesale,  85.3 
cents ;  public  utilities,  74.0  cents ;  mines 
and  quarries,  58.8  cents ;  retail,  53.0  cents  ; 
laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  38.4  cents; 
hotels,  32.4  cents. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TAKES  ANOTHER 
FORWARD  STEP 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  shall 
attend  school  and  between  seven  and  six¬ 
teen  thereafter.  For  the  duration  of  and 
six  months  after  World  War  II,  children 
living  on  farms  or  working  in  commercial 
fishing  or  fisheries  are  exempted  and  the 
superintendent  may  excuse  any  male  child 
14  to  16  for  employment  permitted  by  the 
labor  laws  of  this  State. 

Through  the  depression  years  when 
children  stayed  in  school  because  there 
were  no  jobs  for  them,  the  fact  that 
children  could  go  to  work  legally  at  14  in 
most  states  was  forgotten.  After  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
with  its  16-year  limit  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce  industries,  the  impression  was  gen¬ 
eral  that  child  labor  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Since  1940,  the  war  has  provided 
ample  evidence  that  when  jobs  are  plenti¬ 
ful  hundreds  of  thousands  of  14-  and  15- 
year-old  children  can  and  do  leave  school 
for  work.  Nevertheless,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  working  children  of  this 
age  came  as  a  suprise  to  many  people  who 
( Continued  on  page  three ) 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  March,  1945,  a  total 
of  903  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  serv¬ 
ice  establishments  employing  24,204  work¬ 
ers  were  inspected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations. 

A  total  of  1,404  violations  of  the  labor 
laws,  including  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  rules  and  regulations  of  safety,  health, 
record  keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law  were  reported  by  the  inspectors.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,272 
cases. 

The  violations  were  as  follows: 


Hour  Law _ 

_  54 

Child  Labor _ 

. .  731 

Time  Records _ _ 

......  54 

Drinking  Facilities  . 

17 

Sanitation _ 

_  68 

Seats _ 

Safety  Code  Violations 

.. ...  257 

Miscellaneous 

....  223 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contract 
Inspections 

A  total  of  111  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  March,  1945.  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  21  were  operating  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  29 
were  in  violation  of  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  only,  56  were  in  violation  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  provisions,  and 
four  were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  109  cases.  Of 
these  "20  were  compliance  cases  and  S9 
showed  violations.  Back  wages  in  the 
amount  of  $22,168.78  were  secured  for  734 
employees.  The  back  wages  paid  by  the 
44  establishments  were  to  correct  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  minimum  or  overtime  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

A  total  of  34  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these  25  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  nine  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  nine  estab¬ 
lishments. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TAKES  ANOTHER 
FORWARD  STEP 

( Continued  from  page  two ) 
were  not  aware  that  the  state  compulsory 
education  laws  are  still  full  of  exceptions 
which  permit  full-time  employment  under 
16.  In  North  Carolina  since  1936,  the  child 
labor  laws  have  prohibited  the  full-time 
employment  of  minors  under  16  years  of 
age  with  a  few  rare  exceptions. 

Demoracy,  more  than  any  other  form  of 
goverment,  requires  educated  citizens.  The 
casualties,  among  young  men  on  the  light¬ 
ing  fronts,  plus  the  casualties  on  the  home 
front  of  children  whose  education  has 
been  broken  off  for  work,  will  leave  the 
country  badly  handicapped  in  taking  its 
place  of  leadership  in  the  post-war  world. 
It  will  be  reckless  indeed  not  to  increase 
the  educational  equipment  of  the  young 
people  still  in  school  on  whom  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  intelligent  democratic  action 
will  fall.  That  the  winning  of  a  two  front 
war  will  strain  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 


try  to  the  utmost  is  only  too  clear  at  the 
present  time.  Immediate  upward  revisions 
of  child  labor  standards  which  would  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  manpower  would  have  little 
chance  of  adoption  in  any  state.  However, 
action  in  1945.  such  as  was  taken  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  with 
an  effective  date  delayed  until  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  has  enough 
chances  of  success  to  justify  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  achieve  it  in  as  many  states  as 
possible.-  There  is  active  public  concern 
about  the  extent  to  which  children  leave 
school  for  work.  Not  only  labor,  but  em¬ 
ployers  as  well,  are  aware  that  adults 
must  have  the  first  lien  on  jobs  after  the 
war.  Never  before  has  active  concern  about 
the  extent  of  child  labor  coincided  with 
such  widespread  realization  that  children 
must  be  kept  out  of  competition  with 
adults  when  employment  falls  off.  Even  if 
we  are  successful  in  achieving  “full  em¬ 
ployment”  after  the  war,  nobody  visual¬ 
izes  a  full  employment  program  as  one 
which  would  include  14-  and  15-year-old 
children.  If  they  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  labor  market  through  failure  to  raise 
the  minimum  age  for  employment  in  state 
child  labor  laws,  their  contribution  to 
postwar  employment  will  be  to  undercut 
adult  wages.  It  does  not  take  profound 
wisdom  or  foresight  to  decide  now  that 
children  under  16  are  one  element  that 
can  and  should  be  eliminated  from  a  possi¬ 
ble  labor  surplus  in  the  future. 

Regardless  of  the  limited  job  future  of 
most  children  who  leave  school  at  14. 
many  children  have  preferred  to  take  their 
chances  as  wage  earners  than  to  remain 
in  school  because  school  has  failed  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  This  poses  a  real  problem 
for  the  schools  for  they  will  have  to  find 
ways  to  make  the  additional  two  years 
interesting  and  profitable.  It  will  mean 
more  individual  work,  more  varied  cur¬ 
ricula  and  possibly  more  work  experience 
under  school  supervision.  There  may  have 
to  be  special  procedures  for  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  children  for  whom  further  education 
as  regularly  prescribed  is  not  beneficial 
but  large  majority  can  profit  from  two 
more  years  of  education  if  programs  which 
meet  their  needs  and  interests  are  pro¬ 
vided.  American  ingenuity  should  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  giving  children  under  16 
an  education  experience  from  which  they 
and  the  country  can  benefit. 

Walling  Speaks  to  Inspectors 
Of  the  Department  of  Labor 

L.  Metcalfe  Walling  of  Washington,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Sir  Walter 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Walling  pointed  out  that 
restitution  of  illegally  withheld  wages  in 
North  Carolina  due  under  the  Federal 
Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts  acts  has 
increased  by  almost  half  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  over  the 
entire  year  ended  last  June  30.  Noting 
that  almost  two  fifths  of  the  monetary 
violations  of  these  laws  in  North  Carolina 
involved  failure  to  pay  a  minimum  hourly 
wage  of  40  cents.  Walling  stated :  “These 
figures  should  bring  home  sharply  to  the 
I>eople  of  North  Carolina  the  fact  that 
everyone  in  this  nation  is  not  making  ‘big 
money’  in  spite  of  the  talk  about  high 


MONTHLY  REPORT 
Veterans'  Service 
Division 

Frank  M.  Sasser,  Service  Officer - 

MARCH,  1945 


Letters  written  . 1,882 

Folders  reviewed  .  414 

Examinations  secured  .  23 

Hospitalizations .  27 

Personal  interviews  .  gpg 

Appearances  before  rating  board  .  341 

New  cases  .  40c 

Old  cases  . 

Total  cases  . . . , .  4  437 

Pensions . ’434 

Compensations . ’  430 

Increased  benefits  ..... .  $14,247.12 

Back  benefits  . $22,053.18 

Insurance  benefits  . $18,000.00 

Total  benefits  . $54,300.30 


A  total  of  $54,300  in  pensions,  compen¬ 
sations  and  other  benefits  secured  for  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  families  during  the  month 
of  March  was  reported  by  the  Veterans’ 
Service  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  This  is  an  increase  of  $8,022  over 
the  amount  received  in  February. 

The  division  handled  a  total  of  1.437 
cases  during  the  month,  conducted  808 
personal  interviews,  arranged  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  for  27  veterans  and  obtained  pensions 
for  161  others. 

The  Veterans’  Division  has  offices  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte.  Greensboro.  Raleigh 
and  Greenville.  These  offices  are  prepared 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  all 
veterans,  and  to  aid  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  in  establishing  any  claims  they 
may  have  under  Federal  and  State  laws. 


wartime  wages.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
this  so-called  ‘boom’  when  thousands  of 
people  can’t  even  make  $16  for  a  40-hour 
week.” 

Walling  released  figures  showing  that 
400  North  Carolina  establishments  paid 
$330,000  to  11.000  underpaid  employees  in 
restitution  payments  in  the  eight  months 
ending  February  28 — an  increase  of  more 
than  $100,000  over  the  $225,000  paid  out 
during  the  1944  fiscal  year  to  9,000  work¬ 
ers  in  400  establishments. 

"Yet  employers  go  right  on  paying  less 
than  the  minrnum  wages  of  40  cents  and 
sometimes  even  less  than  30  cents  up  until 
recently,”  Walling  said.  “In  these  days  of 
higher  prices  especially,  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  very  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  employers  who  try  to  cut  cor¬ 
ners  and  chisel  on  their  competitors  by 
attempting  to  undercut  the  minrnum  wage 
of  only  $16  for  a  40-hour  week.  Enforce¬ 
ment  and  more  enforcement  is  the  only 
way  some  of  the  offenders  can  be  brought 
into  line.  By  now  they  know  about  the 
law,  or  should  know  about  it,  and  they 
deliberately  violate  it  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  not  be  caught.  Vigorous  and 
adequate  enforcement  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  assure  these  lowest-paid 
workers  the  modest  minimum  standard  of 
decency  which  Congress  set  for  them  more 
than  six  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Walling  called  on  Governor  Cherry 
on  Monday  and  later  attended  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  division  heads  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors’  meeting,  the  speakers  were  W.  S. 
Tyson  of  Washington,  assistant  solicitor 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  John  R. 
Dille  of  New  York,  director  of  the  Field 
Operations  Branch  of  the  Wage-Hour  and 
( Continued  on  page  four) 
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Winston-Salem  Leads  Cities  In 
Building  Construction 

The  estimated  cost  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  26  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
during  March  was  67.9  percent  above  that 
of  March,  1944.  and  21.3  percent  above 
that  of  February,  1945. 

Last  year  during  the  month  of  March 
a  total  of  445  permits  were  issued  and  557 
for  this  year  for  the  month  of  March.  In 
February,  1945,  313  permits  were  issued 
compared  with  557  for  March  of  this  year, 
which  makes  an  increase  of  78.0  percent. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  construction 
was  8706,948.  Of  this  amount  $179,890  was 
for  residential  buildings,  $268,350  for  non- 
residential  buildings  and  $258, 70S  for  addi¬ 
tions.  alterations  and  repairs. 

Winston-Salem  led  the  cities  with  Char¬ 
lotte  second  and  Durham  third. 


Edenton  Leads  Towns 


The  reporting  towns  with  population  of 
less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $112,191  on  building  construc¬ 
tion  during  March.  Of  this  amount  $44,050 
was  for  residential  buildings,  $47,185  for 
nonresidential  buildings,  and  $20,956  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Edenton  led  the  towns  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $23,850.  Morehead  City  was  second 
and  Forest  City  was  third. 

The  towns  that  reported  were  Asheboro, 
Canton,  Chapel  Hill.  Cherry  ville,  Clinton, 
Graham,  Edenton.  Forest  City,  Hamlet, 
Hendersonville,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir, 
Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Monroe,  Moores- 
ville,  Morehead  City,  Morganton,  Mount 
Airy.  Roanoke  Rapids,  Southern  Pines, 
Spindale  and  Williamston. 


March  Report  On  Child  Labor 


Employment  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  increased  in  North  Carolina  during 
March.  Certificates  were  issued  to  4,105 
minors  in  March  as  compared  with  3,534,- 
in  February.  These  figures  represent  an 
increase  of  16.2  percent  between  February 
and  March  and  an  increase  of  6.2  percent 
over  March,  1944.  when  3,865  certificates 
were  issued. 


2,817 — or  6S.6  percent — were  issued  to  boys 
and  1.288 — or  31.4  percent — to  girls. 

Certificates  were  issued  in  March  to 
3,248  minors  aged  16  and  17 :  of  these  2.2S1 
were  issued  to  boys  and  967  to  girls.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  these  minors  was  distributed 
among  industry  as  follows:  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  2,040;  nonmanufacturing,  1.131.  and 
construction,  77. 

A  total  of  857  minors  under  16  years  of 
age  obtained  employment  certificates  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 


WALLING  SPEAKS  TO  INSPECTORS 
OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

(Continued  from  par/e  three) 

Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  LT.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor ;  and  Bruce  Breene  of 
Washington,  industrial  economist  of  the 
LT.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

On  Monday  evening  Mrs.  Pauline  Hor¬ 
ton,  local  Federal  Representative  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Administration,  entertained 
the  visitors  at  a  buffet  supper.  Walling, 
State  Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
and  State  AFL  President  C.  A.  Fink  of 
Salisbury  participated  in  a  broadcast  over 
WPTF  and  Walling  later  addressed  an 
AFL  meeting  in  Durham. 

On  Tuesday  Morning  Walling  inspected 
the  Raleigh  Wage-Hour  office  and  then 
left  for  Greensboro  where  he  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Division  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  From  there  he  went  to 
Charlotte  to  speak  before  members  of  the 


Type  of  March  Building  Con¬ 
struction  In  26  Reporting 
Cities 


Buildings  for 

Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  49  $178,090 

Two-family  dwellings  .  1  1,800 


Total . 50  $179,890 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  .  2  $  400 

Churches . 3  26,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops  .  3  8,450 

Garages,  public  . 12  115,325 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  .  16  3,460 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  1  200 

Institutions  (include  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  etc.)  .  1  45,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  _  2  4,400 

Schools .  4  29,825 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc .  10  1,290 

Stables  and  barns  .  2  200 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  27  32,260 

All  other  nonresidential  .  4  1,040 


Total .  87  $268,350 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  320  $107,646 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  20  15,843 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  80  136,219 


Of  the  4,105  certificates  issued  iu  March 


CIO. 


Total .  420  $258,708 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH,  1944  AND  MARCH,  1945 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

445 

557 

+  25.2 

$420,966 

$706,948 

4-  67.9 

Residential  buildings . 

19 

50 

+  163.2 

11,275 

179,890 

+1,495.5 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

54 

87 

4-  61,1 

224,489 

268,350 

+  19.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

372 

420 

+  12.9 

185,202 

258,708 

+  39.7 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
FEBRUARY,  1945  AND  MARCH,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb..  1945 

Mar.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb.,  1945 

Mar.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

313 

557 

+78.0 

$582,861 

$706,948 

+  21.3 

Residential  buildings . 

28 

50 

+78.6 
+  55.4 

60,515 

179,890 

+197.3 
—  2.3 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

56 

87 

274,679 

268,350 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

229 

420 

+  83.4 

247,667 

258,708 

+  4.5 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  March,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

ADDITIONS, 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build- 

Private 

Construc- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

BUILDINGS 

AND  REPAIRS 

INGS 

TION 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Mar.,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

Total . 

50 

$179,890 

$11,275 

$179,890 

24 

51 

$224,489 

$268,350 

$185,202 

$258,708 

$420,966 

$706,948 

Asheville . 

175 

1 

2,400 

7,510 

16,902 

7,685 

1,400 

76,149 

19,302 

Burlington . 

1,400 

64,659 

Charlotte . 

5 

19,500 

19,500 

5 

47,825 

21,490 

27,920 

95,245 

Concord . 

Durham . 

3 

14,916 

7,000 

4,075 

14,915 

7,000 

4,075 

12,256 

4,650 

350 

57,500 

13.750 

2,600 

7,005 

1,100 

1,995 

9,450 

100 

4,475 

2,125 

81,865 

20,850 

Elizabeth  City . 

Fayetteville . 

1 

5 

3,300 

3,600 

4 

8 

1 

9,050 

5,845 

Gastonia . 

11,150 

Goldsboro . 

1 

3,500 

24,100 

13,000 

200 

1,600 

3,500 

24,100 

13,000 

1 

2 

96,564 

4,200 

200 

2,785 

2,100 

5,100 

2,800 

8,000 

600 

2,360 

14,683 

1,100 

99,564 

13,800 

11,000 

8,635 

Greensboro . 

6 

1 

Greenville . 

2 

7 

40,883 

19,200 

Hickory . 

High  Point . 

8,600 

1,800 

2,000 

8,600 

1,800 

2,000 

4,000 

630 

400 

1,015 

2,100 

0 1 02o 

15,700i 

33,866 

3,900 

Kinston . 

Lexington . 

1 

. . 

2 

1 

3 

775 

24,25 1 

19,126 

1,175 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . 

3 

4,000 

1,000 

13,970 

4,770 

13,970 

40,085 

8,770 

Reidsville . . 

280 

57 ,250 

850 

4,020 

150 

1,160 

19,200 

280 

33,300 

61,270 

150 

15,150 

Salisbury . . . 

1 

3,500 

. . 

3,500 

. . 

1 

30,900 

10,500 

2,400 

Shelby . . . . 

Statesville . . . . 

2 . 

. 6^260 

. 

6,260 

2 

16,400 

724 

2,092 

3,500 

4,725 

724 

2,367 

3,500 

22,660 

2,300 

62,099 

Thomas  ville. . 

Wilmington . .. 

Wilson . 

2 . 

2 

2,700 

10,000 

’ "i’,'200  ' 

300 

2,700 

10,000 

. r . 

. i'~" 

166 

1,400 

20,100 

275 

23,229 

900 

39,299 

275 

24,529 

Winston-Salem . 

10 

1 

2 

250 

1,200 

41,048 

10,675 

48,036 

1,750 

41,048 

20,675 

104.211 

54,950 

54,950 

. . 

■  10 

1,226 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  in  Eight  Southeastern 
States,  Straight-time  Average  Hourly 
Earnings  for  July,  1944 


Average  straight-time  earnings  of  main¬ 
tenance  workers  in  southeastern  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  July  1944  were  $1.01  an 
hour ;  those  of  pulp  mill  workers  were  80 
cents  an  hour ;  those  of  paper  mill  work¬ 
ers  were  84  cents  an  hour ;  those  of  work¬ 
ers  in  a  number  of  miscellaneous  jobs  were 
63  cents,  and  the  average  earnings  of  all 
workers  at  the  common  labor  rate  were  59 
cents  an  hour. 

This  report  presents  wage  data  from 
42  pulp  and  primary  paper  products  mills 
located  in  the  eight  southeastern  states  of 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Virginia.  These  42  mills  employ 
slightly  more  than  three  fourths  of  all  the 
workers  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  these 
states. 

The  basic  data'  were  collected  at  the  re- 
cpiest  of  the  Regional  War  Labor  Board  by 
the  Division  of  Wage  Analysis,  Regional 
Office  No.  IV,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Southeastern  paper  mills  make  a  great 
number  of  items,  varying  from  cigarette 
paper  to  kraft  wrapping  paper  and  from 
.009  corrugating  board  to  heavy  insula¬ 
tion  and  wallboard.  The  manufacturer  of 
kraft  paper  occupies  a  dominant  position 
in  this  region  although  important  quanti¬ 
ties  of  boxboard,  corrugating  board,  wall- 
board  and  specialty  papers  are  also  made. 
A  few  establishments  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  were  pulp  mills  with  no  finishing  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  chief  raw  material  used  is 
southern  pine,  although  chestnut  chips  are 
used  by  a  group  of  plants  in  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  which  make 
corrugating  board.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  small  paperboard  mills  process  waste 
paper  and  a  few  plants  make  pulp  for 
special  uses  from  cotton  linters. 

Although  the  basic  processes  involved  in 
making  paper  are  similar,  regardless  of 
raw  material  or  product,  the  variations 
on  these  processes  are  endless.  The  great 
number  of  uses  to  which  paper  and  paper- 
board  are  put  lead  to  a  multiplicity  of 
specifications.  For  example,  paper  used 
for  grocery  bags  must  have  considerable 
strength,  withstand 'repeated  bending,  and 
resist  water,  although  its  color  is  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
mimeograph  paper  requires  less  strength 
but  must  absorb  ink  rapidly  and  must  be 
bleached  to  a  uniform  shade.  For  various 
writing  and  printing  papers,  the  color 
and  surface,  as  well  as  the  durability  of 
the  paper,  are  very  important. 

Many  of  these  variations  are  achieved 
through  the  choice  of  raw  materials,  but 
many  others  must  be  obtained  through 
treatment  of  the  pulp,  the  addition  of  siz¬ 


ing  or  various  chemicals,  or  through 
bleaching,  and  still  other  variations  re¬ 
quire  differences  in  the  papermaking  and 
finishing  equipment.  Items  produced  in 
large  quantity,  such  as  kraft  wrapping 
paper  or  newsprint,  may  he  made  in  mills 
which  have  only  the  one  product,  and 
hence  have  practically  a  continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  frequent  change-overs  are 
necessary  in  those  plants  which  produce 
such  items  as  bond  paper  or  book  paper. 
There  are  also  differences  in  the  machin¬ 
ery  used  by  various  plants  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  similar  paper  or  paperboard  items. 
Much  of  the  machinery  is  built  according 
to  specifications  developed  by  the  paper 
manufacturer,  and  continued  improve¬ 
ments  in  processes,  plus  the  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  size  of  the  machines,  cause  im¬ 
portant  differences  between  recently  con¬ 
structed  mills  and  those  built  several 
years  ago. 

These  infinite  differences  in  process  and 
machinery  cause  the  content  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  occupations  to  differ  considerably 
from  plant  to  plant,  even  among  those 
making  similar  products.  Wherever  possi¬ 
ble  the  key  occupations  selected  for  this 
study  of  the  pulp  and  primary  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  have  been  subdivided  and 
classified  in  order  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  detail  consistent  with  such 
regularity. 

The  over-all  range  of  earnings  was 
lather  wide,  with  a  few  of  the  highest-paid 
workers  studied  receiving  approximately 
five  times  the  earnings  of  the  lowest-paid 
workers.  Slightly  less  than  one  half  of  the 
workers  included  in  the  study,  excluding 
common  laborers,  earned  less  than  75  cents 
an  hour,  with  about  two  percent  of  this 
group  receiving  less  than  50  cents  an  hour. 
Slightly  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  work¬ 
ers  received  75  to  99  cents  an  hour,  one 
fifth  received  $1.00  to  $1.24  an  hour  and 
less  than  10  percent  received  $1.25  or 
more  an  hour. 

In  the  common  labor  groups  approxi¬ 
mately  one  percent  received  less  than  50 
cents  an  hour,  19  percent  received  50  to 
54  cents  an  hour,  12  per  cent  received  55 
to  59  cents,  61  percent  received  60  to  64 
cents  and  seven  percent  received  65  cents 
or  more. 

There  are  five  broad  occupational  group¬ 
ings  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry:  main¬ 
tenance  workers,  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  the  puli)  mills,  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  in  the  paper  mills,  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  in  miscellaneous  jobs  such 
as  truckers,  truck  drivers  and  janitors, 
and  a  large  number  of  laborers,  wood 

( Con  tin  uni  on  page  four) 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 

April,  1945 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  industry 
showed  a  further  decrease  in  April  as  com¬ 
pared  with  March.  One  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  firms  reported  employ¬ 
ing  259,182  production  workers  in  April 
as  compared  with  265,788  in  March,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2.5  percent. 

Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from 
these  same  firms,  totaled  $7,420,515  in 
April  and  $7,6S8,06S  in  March,  or  a  decrease 
of  3.5  percent  for  April.  The  10,678,319 
man-hours  worked  in  April  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  4.1  percent  as  compared  with  the 
11.133,171  hours  worked  in  March. 

The  average  employee  worked  41.2  hours 
per  week  in  April  compared  with  41.9  in 
March;  earned  69.5  cents  an  hour  in  April 
as  compared  with  69.1  cents  per  hour  in 
March;  and  earned  $28,63  per  week  in 
April  compared  with  $28.93  in  March. 

The  number  of  production  workers  in 
the  1,272  manufacturing  plants  reporting 
came  to  245,553  in  April  and  251,897  in 
March,  a  decrease  of  2.5  percent  in  April. 
Pay  rolls  for  manufacturing  totaled  $7.- 
192,045  in  April  and  $7,369,235  in  March, 
a  decrease  of  3.6  percent  for  April.  Man¬ 
hours  worked  in  April  amounted  to  10,- 
123,219,  4.2  percent  less  than  the  10,566,031 
hours  worked  in  March.  Weekly  earnings 
averaged  $28.92  in  April,  or  1.1  percent 
less  than  in  March  when  weekly  earnings 
were  $29.25.  Average  hourly  earnings  for 
April  were  70.2  cents,  or  0.7  percent  above 
the  69.7  cents  for  March.  Average  hours 
worked  in  April  were  41.2  and  in  March 
41.9,  a  decrease  of  1.7  percent  for  April. 

The  724  nonmanufacturing  firms  report¬ 
ed  employing  13,629  workers,  a  decrease 
of  1.9  percent  from  the  13,891  reported  for 
March.  The  pay  rolls  totaled  $318,470  in 
April.  0.1  percent  less  than  the  $318,833 
paid  in  March.  Hours  worked  in  April 
amounted  to  555,100  as  compared  with 
March  when  567.140  hours  were  worked, 
a  decrease  of  2.1  percent  for  April.  Aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  amounted  to  $23.37 
for  April,  or  1.8  percent  above  the  earn¬ 
ings  for  March  of  $22.95.  Average  hours 
worked  were  40.7  for  April  and  40.8  for 
March,  showing  a  decrease  of  0.2  percent 
for  April.  Average  hourly  earnings  rose 
in  April  to  57.4  cents  which  is  an  increase 
of  2.1  percent  over  the  56.2  cents  earned 
in  March. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows : 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  93.2  cents ;  machinery  group,  89.9 
cents ;  paper  and  pulp  mills,  87.8  cents ; 
full-fashioned  hosiery,  84.2  cents;  tobacco 
products,  77.8  cents;  iron  and  steel  group, 
74.5  cents ;  woolen  mills,  68.3  cents ;  dyeing 
and  finishing,  67.3  cents;  rayon  goods,  67.0 
cents;  cotton  goods,  64.1  cents;  flat  knit 
goods,  62.9  cents;  seamless  hosiery,  62.4 
cents ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed- 

( Continued  on  page  three) 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  in  Manufacturing 
April,  1945 

The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  increased  from  44.0  in  March 
to  44.3  in  April.  A  survey  of  1,245  firms 
shows  that  of  the  235,899  workers  em¬ 
ployed  104,490  were  women. 

In  the  eastern  coastal  area  217  firms 
reported  employing  33.327  workers  with 
8,742  of  these  being  women — a  percentage 
of  26.2.  This  percentage  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  for  April  as  compared  with  March 
when  26.5  percent  were  women. 

In  the  871  firms  reporting  from  the 
piedmont  area,  178,239  production  workers 
were  employed  with  48.2  percent,  or  85,956, 
of  these  being  women.  This  percentage 
shows  an  increase  over  March  when  48.0 
percent  of  the  workers  were  women. 

From  the  mountain  area  157  firms 
reported  employing  24,333  workers  with 
40.2  percent,  or  9,792,  of  these  being 
women.  In  March  this  area  reported  40.1 
percent  women  production  workers. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  manufacturing 
industries:  Seamless  hosiery,  73.1  percent; 
flat  knit  goods,  72.1  percent ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  67.5  percent;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  63.4  percent ;  paper  box¬ 
es,  58.2  percent ;  iron  and  steel  group, 
57.0  percent ;  rayon  goods,  50.3  percent ; 
tobacco  products,  48.2  percent ;  cotton 
goods,  46.5  percent ;  woolen  mills,  46.3 
percent ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  36.9  per¬ 
cent  ;  food  and  kindred  products,  29.4  per¬ 
cent  ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed 
springs,  24.5  percent. 


Winston-Salem  Leads  Cities  In 
Building  Construction 

The  estimated  cost  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  26  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
during  April  was  156.0  percent  above  that 
of  April.  1944  and  29.7  percent  above  that 
of  March,  1945. 

Last  year  during  the  month  of  April  a 
total  of  480  permits  were  issued  and  457 
were  issued  this  year.  April,  1945  was 
below  March,  1945.  457  permits  being  is¬ 
sued  in  April  and  557  in  March. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  construction 
was  $917,078.  Of  this  amount  $128,582  was 
for  residential,  $441,911  for  nonresidential 
and  $346,585  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs. 

Winston-Salem  led  the  cities  with  an 
expenditure  of  $247,156.  Greensboro  was 
second,  spending  $128,770  and  Charlotte 
third  with  an  expenditure  of  $128,216 


Roanoke  Rapids  Leads  Towns 


The  reporting  towns  with  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $121,890  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  April.  Of  this  sum  $46,400 
was  for  residential  building.  $22,645  for 
nonresidential  and  $52,845  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 

Roanoke  Rapids  led  the  reporting  towns 
with  an  expenditure  of  $40,550,  Lumberton 
was  second  and  Morehead  City  was  third. 

The  towns  reporting  were  Asheboro, 
Chapel  Hill,  Clierryville,  Clinton,  Edenton, 


Type  of  April  Building  Con¬ 
struction  In  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 

Building 8  for 
Which  Permits 
Were  Issued 


Type  of  Budding 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  39  $116,582 

Two-family  dwellings  .  2  12,000 


Total . . .  41  $128,582 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreational  places  1  $  3,000 

Churches  . _ . . .  2  18.000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops  .  6  98,377 

Garages,  public  .  2  1,900 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  . 8  2,000 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  2  5,000 

Institutions  (include  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  etc.)  . 1  202,890 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  4  10,700 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . 6  1,344 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  21  96,725 

All  other  nonresidential  .  6  1,975 


Total. . 59  $441,911 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  ...  274  $114,832 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  1  40 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  82  231,713 


Total .  357  $346,585 


Forest  City,  Hamlet,  Kings  Mountain, 


Lenoir,  Lincolnton,  Lumberton,  Monroe, 
Mooresville,  Morehead  City.  Mount  Airy. 
North  Wilkesboro,  Roanoke  Rapids.  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  Spindale  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1944  AND  APRIL  1945 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April  1944 

April  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

April  1944 

April  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

480 

457 

—  4.8 

$358,239 

$917,078 

+  156.0 

19 

41 

+115.8 
+  L7 
—  11.4 

17,550 

164,197 

176,492 

+632.7 
+  169.1 
+  96.4 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

58 

59 

441,911 

346,585 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

403 

357 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH,  1945  AND  APRIL,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Mar.  1945 

April  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Mar.  1945 

April  1945 

557 

457 

—18.0 

$706,948 

$917,078 

50 

41 

—18.0 

179,890 

268,360 

258,708 

128,582 

441,911 

346,585 

87 

59 

— 32.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

420 

357 

—15.0 

Estimated  Cost 


j  Percentag< 
|  Change 

+29.7 


—28.5 
+  64.7 
+34.0 


SUMMARY  OF  APRIL,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  April,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total.. 


Asheville . 

Burlington . 

Charlotte _ _ _ 

Concord . . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City _ 

F  ayetteville _ 

Gastonia _ ... 

Goldsboro . 

Greensboro . 

Greenville . 

Hickory . . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . 

Lexington . 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh . 

Reidsville . . 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury . . . 

Shelby _ _ 

Statesville _ 

Thomas  ville. _ 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . 

W  inston-Salem.. 


No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 


41 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


Private  I 
Construc¬ 
tion 


Estimated  Cost 


April  1944  April  1945 


$128,582 


$17,550 


11,700 


17,915 


9,867 

3,700 

8,000 

15,600 


300 

4,800 

2,500 

4,000 


2,550 


400 


6,000 

7,000 


900 


1,500 

1,000 


11,000 

6,500 

13,000 


5,500 

12,400 


$128,582 


11,700 

'lYms" 


9,867 

3,700 

8,000 

15,600 


400 


6,000 

7,000 


11,000 

6,500 

13,000 


5,500 

12,400 


No.  Families 


April  1944  April  1945 


21 


41 


NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 


April  1944  April  1945 


$164,197 


65,650 


3,196 

3.700 
382 

12,175 

2.700 
4.000 
3,300 

27,344 


1,160 


1,000 

30,300 

5,850 

3,000 

250 

190 


ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 


April  1944 


$441,911  $176,492 


5,000 

68,150 

58,541 


3,600 

1,700 

5,200 

11,600 

9,675 


15,780 

1,700 

12,500 


225 


3,000 

4,000 

1,000 

18,000 


1,700 

550 

219,990 


8,868 


27,527 

3,545 

9,680 

175 

10,330 

600 

4,100 

6,430 

850 

5,700 

24,026 

1,500 

600 

3,325 

3,400 

300 

4,000 

1,365 


2,100 

23,889 

450 

33,732 


April  1945 


$346,585 


13,705 

40 

57,975 

3,900 

27,750 

1,675 

12,935 


2,800 

103,495 

100 

6.050 

20,028 

700 

3,000 

2,975 

960 

250 

600 

3,053 

500 


2,575 

59,753 

7,100 

14,766 


ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


April  1944 


$358,239 


74,518 


30,723 

7,545 

14,862 

14,850 

17,030 

4.600 

7.400 
36,324 

850 

5,700 

25.186 

2.400 

1.600 
35,125 
10,250 

3,300 

4,250 

1,555 


2,100 

23,889 

450 

33,732 


April  1945 


$917,078 


18,705 

68,190 

128,216 

3.900 
45,665 

5,275 

24,502 

8.900 
22,400 

128,770 

100 

6,050 

36,208 

2,400 

21.500 
9,975 
1,185 

250 

14,600 

13,553 

14.500 
18,000 

2,675 

66,953 

7,650 

247.156 


—  NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  April  Child  Labor  Report 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  April.  1945,  a  total 
of  704  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
service  establishments  employing  20,406 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations. 

A  total  of  1,040  violations  of  the  labor 
laws,  including  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  rules  and  regulations  of  safety,  health, 
record  keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law  were  reported  by  the  inspectors.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  932 
cases.  In  the  remaining  cases  steps  are 
being  taken  to  secure  compliance  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  law 

...  37 

28 

Child  labor  _ 

.....  605 

535 

Time  records 

.  .  40 

22 

Drinking  facilities  ... 

.....  13 

4 

Sanitation _ 

69 

48 

Seats _ 

1 

1 

Safety  Code  violations  127 

135 

Miscellaneous... 

...  148 

159 

The  number  of  compliances  reported  this 
month  for  violations  reported  last  month 
exceeds  the  number  of  violations  in  the 
miscellaneous  category  due  to  delayed  re¬ 
porting. 

Ten  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
maximum  hour  law,  child  labor  law  and 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  sanitary 


conditions  were  investigated  during  the 
month.  The  necessary  corrections  were 
made  in  nine  of  these  cases  and  one  estab¬ 
lishment  was  prosecuted. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contract 
Inspections 

A  total  of  SI  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
April,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 
An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  17  were  operating  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts, 
80  were  in  violation  of  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  only,  32  were  in  violation  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  provisions,  and 
four  were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
acts. 

1  he  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  75  cases.  Of  these 
20  were  compliance  cases  and  55  showed 
violations.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$8,987.87  were  secured  for  1,280  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  the  28  establish¬ 
ments  were  to  correct  violations  of  the 
minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Contracts 
Act. 

A  total  of  47  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  39  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  eight  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  21  establish¬ 
ments. 


Employment  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  decreased  in  North  Carolina*  dur¬ 
ing  April.  Certificates  were  issued  to  3,548 
minors  in  April  as  compared  with  4,105 
in  March — a  decrease  of  13.6  percent.  In 
April,  1944,  3,968  minors  received  permits 
for  employment. 

Of  these  3.548  certificates  issued  in 
April,  2,530 — or  71.3  percent — were  issued 
to  boys  and  1,018 — or  28.7  percent — to 
girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
2,876  certificates  in  April,  2,070  of  these 
being  issued  to  boys  and  806  to  girls.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  these  minors  was  distributed 
iis  follows  among  industry :  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  2.021 ;  nonmanufacturing,  790,  and 
construction,  65. 

Certificates  were  issued  in  April  to  658 
minors  under  16  years  of  age;  of  these 
446  were  issued  to  boys  and  212  to  girls. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS 
APRIL,  1945 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

springs,  61.6  cents;  fertilizer.  61.2  cents; 
paper  boxes,  60.7  cents ;  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants.  60.1  cents ;  food  and  kin¬ 
dred  products,  58.8  cents;  lumber,  includ¬ 
ing  planing  mills,  57.7  cents;  brick,  tile 
and  terra  cotta,  57.6  cents;  cottonseed 
oil,  54.2  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing:  Wholesale,  86.9 

cents;  public  utilities,  72.7  cents;  mines 
and  quarries,  58.6  cents ;  retail  54.7  cents ; 
laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  38.5  cents ; 
hotels.  32.0  cents. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

— -  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION - 


April,  1945  Compared  with  March,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

AV.  WKLY 

EARNINGS 

AV.  HRS. 
PER  WEEK 

AV.  HRLY. 
EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total  . . . 

1,272 

245,553 

—  2.5 

$7,102,045 

—  3.6 

$28.92 

—  1.1 

41.2 

—  1.7 

70  2 

+  -7 

+  14 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta . 

14 

597 

—  6.6 

15,235 

—  3.6 

25.52 

+  3.2 

44.3 

+  1.8 

Cotton  Goods _ 

317 

108,822 

—  1.5 

2,SS6,3S4 

—  4.4 

26.52 

—  2.9 

41.4 

—  3.3 

64  1 

4-  3 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

629 

—15.9 

16,813 

—15.5 

26.73 

+  -5 

49.3 

—  2.8 

54.2 

_|_  ft  9 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

19 

4.486 

—  1.2 

121,305 

—  3.7 

27.04 

-  2.6 

40.2 

—  2.4 

67  3 

—  i 

Fertilizer _ 

46 

2,395 

+  7.8 

66,071 

+10.5 

27.59 

+  2.5 

45.1 

—  .4 

61.2 

+  3.0 

Foods  and  Kindred  Products ... 

208 

5.224 

+  .5 

136,251 

+  2.3 

26.  OS 

+  1.8 

44.4 

+  .5 

58.8 

+  16 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Matttresses 

83 

12.143 

—  2.6 

291.910 

.  *TV, 

24.04 

—  2.7 

39.0 

—  3.7 

61  6 

+  11 

Hosiery- — Full-fashion  .... 

59 

12,247 

—  1.6 

366,872 

—  3.7 

29.96 

—  2.1 

35.6 

35.3 

—  2.5 

84.2 

+  4 

Hosiery — Seamless _ 

124. 

14.644 

—  1.2 

322,548 

—  2.4 

22.03 

—  1.3 

—  1.9 

62  4 

+  .8 
+  -3 
+  1.9 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ 

17 

7.352 

—  9.3 

251,803 

—  8.5 

34.25 

+  -9 

45.9 

-4-  .4 

74  5 

Knit  Goods — Flat _ 

10 

4,450 

—  1.3 

114,943) 

+  -7 

25.83 

+  1.9 

41.1 

no  eh. 

62.9 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills).. 

64 

4.4(17 

+  1.9 

117,027 

+  2.5 

26.55 

+  -6 

46.0 

—  .4 

57.7 

+  9 

Machinery  Group _ 

Paper  Boxes _ 

52 

18 

2.741 

850 

—  1.4 

—  1.4 

114,996 

21,434 

+  2.6 
_  *> 

41.95 
25  22 

+  +0 
+  1.2 

46.6 

41.5 

no  ch. 

+  .2 

89.9 

60.7 

+  3.8 
+  1.0 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

6 

4,170 

—  2.1 

171,487 

+  2.2 

41.12 

+  4.4 

46.8 

+  3.3 

87.8 

+  1.0 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

27 

751 

+  1-8 

27,372 

+  2.8 

36.45 

+  1.1 

39.1 

no  ch. 

93.2 

+  1.0 

Rayon  Goods _ 

22 

7,594 

—  1.5 

216.305 

—  .5 

28.48 

+  1.0 

42.5 

+  -5 

67.0 

+  .4 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  ... 

26 

8,994 

—15.9 

212.768 

—  8.3 

23.66 

+  9.0 

39.4 

+  3.4 

60.1 

+  5.4 

Tobacco  Products.. _ _ _ _ 

8 

13.114 

—  .9 

422,525 

—  .6 

32.22 

+  -3 

41  + 

—  .5 

77.8 

+  -6 

Woolen  Mills _ _ _ 

9 

4,299 

-  2.6 

127,318 

+  -3 

29.62 

+  3.1 

43.4 

+  1.6 

OS.  3 

+  1.6 

Other  Industries _ _ _ 

130 

25,644 

—  3.9 

1.0S0,678 

—  5.5 

42.14 

-  1.7 

43.0 

_  o 

98.1 

—  1.4 

Nonmanufacturin  g : 

Total _ 

724 

13,629 

—  1.9 

$  318.470 

—  ,i 

$23.37 

+  1.8 

40.7 

_ 

57.4 

+  2.1 

Retail  _ _ _ 

435 

7,680 

—  2.8 

152,157 

X 

19.81 

•f  3.0 

36.2 

—  .3 

54.7 

+  3.4 

Wholesale _ _ _ 

170 

2,107 

—  .6 

81,973 

+  .6 

38.91 

+  1.2 

44.8 

no  ch. 

86.9 

+  1.2 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

34 

1.484 

—  .5 

28,284 

+  •' 

19.06 

+  1-2 

49.2 

+  .8 

38.5 

—  .3 

Mines  and  Quarries.. . . . . 

29 

631 

—  1.9 

16,846 

—  1.7 

26.70 

+  -2 

45.6 

+  -4 

58.6 

_  j2 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ 

36 

713 

—  2.1 

23.769 

—  1.2 

33.34 

+  -9 

+5.9 

+  -9 

72.7 

no  ch. 

Hotels . . . — . . 

20 

1,014 

+  1.0 

15.441 

—  3.2 

15.28 

—  4.2 

47.5 

—  4.2 

32.0 

no-ch. 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg _ 

1,996 

259,182 

—  2.5 

$7,420,515 

—  3.5 

$28.63 

—  1.0 

41.2 

—  1.7 

69.5 

+  .6 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing  Employment  In 
North  Carolina  Counties 


The  I )ivision  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  collects  each  month  data  on 
employment  and  earnings  from  more  than 
one  thousand  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  North  Carolina.  In  April  more 
than  60.0  percent  of  the  reported  employ¬ 
ment  was  located  in  12  counties. 

The  12  counties  are  as  follows:  Ala¬ 
mance.  3.9  percent;  Cabarrus,  7.7  percent; 
Catawba,  2.9  percent :  Cleveland,  2.5  per¬ 
cent  ;  Davidson,  3.0  percent :  Durham.  3.6 
percent;  Forsyth.  6.0  percent;  Gaston.  9.5 
percent ;  Guilford,  7.5  percent :  Mecklen- 
berg,  6.4  percent ;  New  Hanover,  5.0  per¬ 
cent  ;  Rockingham,  3.6  percent. 


Child  Labor  Law  Unaffected 

In  a  memorandum  to  all  superintend¬ 
ents  of  public  welfare,  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  to  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  did  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  State  Child  Labor 
Law.  The  labor  law  provides  that  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  cannot  be  employed 
during  the  hours  when  school  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  The  only  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  this  law  is  for  minors  who  are  employed 
in  domestic  or  agricultural  work  under 
the  supervision  or  direction  of  their  par¬ 
ents. 

The  amendment  to  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  merely  compels 


minors  14  and  15  to  attend  school  and 
thereby  directs  their  activity  during  the 
time  that  they  may  not  be  employed.  The 
amendment  provides  that  minors  7-14  shall 
attend  school  after  July  1,  1945,  and  7-15 
after  July  1.  1946. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

(Continued  from  pirge  one ) 

handlers,  and  loaders  and  unloaders.  In 
general,  the  average  earnings  of  mainte¬ 
nance  workers  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  other  groups.  The  earnings  of  common 
laborers  and  workers  in  miscellaneous  jobs 
were  the  lowest,  and  those  of  the  process¬ 
ing  workers  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills 
occupied  an  intermediate  position. 


PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  PRODUCTION-WORKER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
March  1943-1944,  March  1943-1945 

Using  a  sample  of  967  identical  manufacturing  firms  in  North  Carolina,  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  compiled  a  report  showing  the  percentage  changes  in  employment  of  production  workers  in  these  firms  from 
March,  1943  to  March,  1944  and  from  March,  1943  to  March,  1945.  The  overall  picture  shows  a  decrease  of  6.2  percent  from  March, 
1943  to  March,  1944  and  a  decrease  of  13.4  percent  from  March,  1943  to  March,  1945. 

The  decrease  of  3.9  percent  in  tobacco  products  between  March,  1943  and  March,  1944  is  due  to  the  strike  in  the  American 
Tobacco  Company.  If  we  assume  that  this  company  was  operating  during  March,  1944  with  employment  in  line  with  that  of  the 
previous  month,  the  change  would  have  been  an  increase  of  11.9  percent.  Then  the  increase  in  March,  1945  of  19.3  percent  would 
not  seem  as  large  as  it  appears  when  March,  1944  shows  a  decrease. 

Where  increases  are  noted  in  some  of  the  industry  segments  they  are  found  in  those  industries  more  directly  affected  by  war 
contracts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  change  for  all  major  industry  groups  in  North  Carolina. 


Number  of 
Establishments 

EMPLOYMENT 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGE 

Mar.,  1943 

Mail,  1944 

Mar.,  1945 

3/43  to  3/44 

3/43  to  3/45 

Total _ _ _ 

967 

257.845 

241.751 

223.367 

—  6.2 

—13.4 

Ordnance _  _ _ _ 

3 

5.471 

10,137 

7.786 

+85.3 

+42.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

53 

1.876 

1.873 

1,974 

_  2 

+  5.2 

Dairy  Products _ 

10 

293 

306 

292 

+  44 

.3 

Bakery  Products _ 

10 

419 

420 

442 

+  -2 

+  5.5 

Beverages _ 

9 

120 

141 

104 

+17.5 

—13.3 

Miscellaneous  Food _ 

24 

1.044 

1,006 

1.136 

—  3.6 

+  8.8 

Tobacco  Products _ 

8 

11,093 

10.658 

13,233 

—  3.9 

+  19.3 

Textile-mill  Products _ 

528 

174.674 

162,315 

150,611 

—  7.1 

—13.8 

Cotton  Textiles _ 

285 

120.203 

111,507 

103)954 

—  7.2 

—13.5 

Rayon  and  Silk _ 

19 

6.593 

0,414 

6H16 

—  2.7 

-  7.2 

Woolen  and  Worsted _ 

7 

4,358 

4.303 

4)  108 

—  1.3 

-  5.7 

Hosiery — Full-fashion _ 

58 

12,789 

11.770 

10,993 

—  8-0 

—14.0 

Hosiery — Seamless  _  _ 

119 

19.08S 

17,187 

15,238 

—10.0 

—20.1 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

16 

3.960 

3,864 

3,630 

—  2;4 

—  8.3 

Knit  Goods _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

5.071 

4.817 

4.403 

—  5.0 

—13.2 

Miscellaneous  Textiles _ 

16 

2.612 

2,453 

2,169 

—  6.1 

—17.0 

Apparel  and  Leather  Products _ _ 

28 

4,411 

4.038 

3,S|00 

- —  S.5 

—12,5 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Apparel _ 

12 

2.231 

2,204 

1,956 

—  1.2 

—12.3 

Miscellaneous  Apparel  _ _ _ 

11 

1.507 

1.318 

1,370 

—12.5 

—  9.1 

Leather  and  Leather  Products _ 

5 

673 

516 

534 

—23.3 

—21.7 

Lumber  and  Timber  Products _ 

52 

3.777 

3.170 

3.0S9 

^iai 

—18.2 

Sawmills  (including  logging) _ 

30 

2.170 

1.944 

1.894 

—10.4 

—12.7 

Planing  and  Plywood  Mills _ 

22 

1.607 

1.226 

1.195 

—23.7 

—25.6 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products 

96 

18.003 

15.772 

14.120 

— 12+ 

—21.6 

Furniture _  _ 

78 

15,078 

12,739 

11.092 

—15.5 

—22.5 

Misc.  Furn.  and  Fin.  Lumber  Prod _ 

9 

698 

823 

830 

+  17.9 

+  18.9 

Wooden  Containers _ _ 

9 

2.227 

2.210 

1,598 

—  .8 

—28.2 

Paper  and  Allied  Products,— 

20 

4.533 

4,162 

4.055 

—  8.2 

—10.5 

Paper  and  Pulp _ 

4 

3.486 

3,127 

3,213 

— 10.3 

—  7.8 

Miscellaneous  Paper  Products 

16 

1.047 

1,035 

842 

—  1.1 

—19.6 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

25 

617 

642 

707 

+  4.1 

+14.6 

Newspapers _ 

12 

406 

410 

440 

+  1.0 

+  8.4 

Misc.  Printing  and  Publishing 

13 

211 

232 

267 

+10.0 

+26.5 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

63 

6.803 

6,874 

7,524 

+  1.0 

+  10.6 

( Cottonseed  and  Other  (  dls 

15 

823 

788 

800 

—10.3 

—  2.8 

Fertilizer , 

31 

2,351 

1.927 

1.751 

—18.0 

— 25.5 

Miscellaneous  Chemicals _  _ 

17 

3,629 

4,209 

4,973 

+  16.0 

+37.0 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

28 

2,367 

2.391 

2,060 

+  1.0 

—13.0 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta.  . 

10 

597 

527  • 

476 

—11.7 

—20.3 

Misc.  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass _ 

18 

1.770 

1.864 

1.584 

+  5.3 

—10.5 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries 

63 

24.220 

19,719 

14,348 

—18.6 

— 40.8 
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First  World  War  II  Veteran  Indentured 

Under  Apprenticeship  Training  Program 


The  first  veteran  of  World  War  II  to 
be  indentured  as  an  apprentice  under  the 
North  Carolina  Apprenticeship  Training 
program  is  Allen  J.  Ball,  316  Glenwood 
Avenue,  Kinston,  who  started  his  training 
a  few  days  ago  with  the  Harvey  Motor 
Company,  one  of  the  pioneer  automobile 
firms  of  the  State. 

Young  Ball,  just  as  nice  and  just  as 
clean  cut  as  any  young  man  to  be  met 
in  a  week’s  searching,  starts  his  career 
as  an  automobile  mechanic  under  unusual¬ 
ly  auspicious  conditions.  He  stated  today 
that  he  is  highly  pleased  with  the  plan 
and  while  putting  a  generator  on  a  car, 
took  time  to  tell  of  a  few  of  his  experi¬ 
ences. 

Joining  the  U.  S.  Navy  ahead  of  the 
draft  in  1942,  young  Ball  took  his  boot 
training  and  special  training  as  a  signal¬ 
man  at  Norfolk,  and  then  spent  some  time 
in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  He  was  assigned 
to  a  ship  in  the  Pacific  and  spent  about 
six  months  operating  in  that  ocean.  Due 
to  a  nervous  condition,  he  was  given  a 
medical  discharge,  with  honor,  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
August  20,  1943,  after  just  a  little  more 
than  a  year  of  service. 

Ball  will  take  the  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  for  four  years,  starting  at  a  wage  of 
40  cents  an  hour.  After  500  hours  of  train¬ 
ing,  about  three  months,  his  wage  is  in¬ 
creased  by  two  and  one  half  cents.  In¬ 
crease  continues  during  the  entire  training 
period. 

Also,  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  Ball 
will  receive  $50  a  month  in  addition  to  his 
apprenticeship  pay  for  a  period  of  about 
two  years,  based  on  his  length  of  service 
of  slightly  more  than  a  year.  At  the  time 
of  his  discharge  he  was  a  signalman  3/c. 

Ball  was  delighted  to  learn  that  he 
would  receive  the  extra  pay  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill,  since  he  is  now,  as  he  has  been 
for  several  years,  the  mainstay  of  the 
family. 

On  May  21,  Ball  applied  at  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  Office  in  Kinston 
and  was  referred  to  the  job  with  the 
Harvey  Motor  Company.  The  apprentice¬ 
ship  plan  was  worked  out  through  Clarence 
L.  Beddingfield,  State  Director  of  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Training,  with  F.  M.  Pittman, 
service  manager  for  the  company,  and  the 
indenture  was  signed  by  them  and  by 
young  Ball.  R.  E.  Paschal,  field  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Apprentice  Training  Service 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  co¬ 
opera  ted  with  Mr.  Beddingfield  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Eleven  other  Kinston  automobile  firms 
have  similar  apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
grams  available  for  automotive  mechanics. 


Under  the  indenture  provisions,  the 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  must  ap¬ 
prove  all  apprenticeship  indentures.  This 
council  is  headed  by  Forrest  II.  Shuford, 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  with  Mr. 
Beddingfield  as  secretary. 

Although  this  is  the  first  such  indenture, 
the  apprenticeship  training  officials  feel 
that  many  of  the  returning  veterans  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  offered,  especially 
with  the  additional  compensation  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill,  to  take  the  training  in  some 
of  the  established  trades  at  recognized 
firms  in  the  State. 

“I  am  awfully  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  learn  a  valuable  trade  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am 
already  learning  a  lot  about  automobiles 
that  I  did  not  know  before.”  said  young 
Ball. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 


Industrial  Directory  Now 
Available 

The  Industrial  Directory  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
is  now  available.  It  is  necessary  to 
charge  one  dollar  for  a  copy  of  the 
listing  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 
Address  your  request  to  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  direc¬ 
tory,  the  Division  has  used  the  stand¬ 
ard  industrial  system  of  industry 
classification.  The  directory  actually 
contains  two  separate  listings  of  the 
establishments  surveyed.  One  list, 
prepared  on  a  county  basis,  lists  all 
firms  within  the  county  by  type  of 
industry  and  indicates  the  approxi¬ 
mate  employment  and  county  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  firm.  The  other  list,  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  statewide  basis,  presents 
an  industry  listing  in  a  more  detailed 
break-down  and  indicates  the  mail¬ 
ing  address  and  county  location  of 
the  establishment. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  publication 
will  serve  a  long-felt  need  for  a  cur¬ 
rent  and  accurate  list  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  our  State.  In 
connection  with  the  compilation  of 
this  directory  it  was  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  a  very  accurate  census  of  the 
manufacturing  firms.  Figures  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  various  segments  of  the 
listed  industries  are  available  upon 
request. 


Industrial  Safety  and  Health 

<)ne  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  is  that  one  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  health,  safety  and  general  well-being 
of  the  working  people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  performance  of  this  function  is  dele¬ 
gated  by  law  to  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections  with  instructions  “to  con¬ 
duct  such  research  and  carry  out  such 
studies  as  will  contribute  to  the  health, 
safety  and  general  well-being  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  State.”  The  findings  of 
such  investigations  are  promulgated  as 
rules  and  regulations  governing  work 
places  and  working  conditions. 

The  Division  maintains  a  staff  of  trained 
safety  inspectors  who  periodically  inspect 
all  establishments  in  North  Carolina  and 
make  recommendations  to  management 
for  the  improvement  of  their  plants.  These 
recommendations  provide  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  safety  hazards,  improvement  of 
safety  devices,  control  of  dust  and  other 
hazards  by  proper  ventilation  and  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  and  necessary  sanitary  fa¬ 
cilities. 

During  the  fiscal  year.  July  1.  1943-June 
•  >0,  1944.  there  were  77.525  injuries  re¬ 
lated  under  the  North  Carolina  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law.  That  is  our  only 
source  of  accident  statistics.  The  compen¬ 
sation  and  medical  cost  of  those  injuries 
was  $3,030,210.  Adding  indirect  costs,  at 
the  generally  accepted  ratio  of  four  to  one. 
that  means  $15,151,050  to  North  Carolina 
industry. 

The  basic  job  is  that  of  preventing  hu¬ 
man  suffering  and  physical  handicaps.  The 
direct  result  would  be  the  saving  of  both 
lives  and  money.  The  generally  accepted 
estimate  is  that  90  percent  of  this  loss 
can  be  prevented  through  the  sound  appli¬ 
cation  of  techniques  already  perfected  and 
the  use  of  sufficient  effort. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  exigencies  of 
war  have  necessitated  the  lowering  of 
industrial  standards.  A  shrinking  labor 
force  has  been  compelled  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  for  increased  production.  Longer 
hours  —  increased  weariness  —  more  acci¬ 
dents — each  is  a  natural  and  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  other.  Likewise,  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  which  prohibit  repairs  and 
improvements  to  existing  facilities  except 
those  of  a  most  urgent  nature  have  made 
it  impossible  for  management  to  eliminate 
safety  and  health  hazards. 

Our  inspectors  during  these  war  years 
have  found  many  instances  of  plants  that 
badly  needed  repairs  and  remodeling  or 
that  needed  to  install  adequate  sanitary 
facilities.  The  costs  involved  exceeded  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  War  Production 
Board  or  the  equipment  needed  carried  too 
high  a  priority  requirement  and  the  need 
could  not  be  met. 

( Continued  on  page  four ) 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  in  Manufacturing 
May,  1945 

The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  decreased  from  44.3  percent  in 
April  to  44.2  percent  in  May.  A  survey  of 
1,258  firms  shows  that  of  the  237,134  work¬ 
ers  employed  104,726  were  women. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  establishments 
were  located  in  the  eastern  coastal  area 
and  employed  32.514  production  workers. 
8,780  of  these  —  or  27.0  percent  —  being 
women.  In  April  26.5  percent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  this  area  were  women. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
880  establishments  reported  employing 
177,193  production  workers,  85,045 — or  48.0 
percent — of  these  being  women.  This  is 
the  same  percentage  reported  in  April. 

In  the  158  firms  reporting  from  the 
mountain  area,  10,901 — or  39.7  percent — 
of  the  27,427  production  workers  employed 
were  women.  In  April  this  section  reported 

40.1  percent  of  the  workers  were  women. 
The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 

highest  in  the  following  manufacturing 
industries  :  Seamless  hosiery,  73.0  percent ; 
flat  knit  goods,  72.6  percent ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  64.6  percent ;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  63.5  percent ;  paper 
boxes,  60.8  percent ;  iron  and  steel  group, 

54.2  percent ;  rayon  goods,  50.5  percent ; 
tobacco  products,  48.2  percent ;  cotton 
goods,  46.4  percent ;  woolen  goods,  46.0 
percent ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  37.8  percent ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  29.2  percent : 
furniture,  mattresses  and  bed  springs,  24.5 
percent ;  machinery  group,  20.3  percent. 


Durham  Leads  in  Building 
Construction 

Around  825  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
building  construction  was  started  in  North 
Carolina  cities  during  May,  10.1  percent 
less  than  in  April,  when  917  thousand 
dollars  worth  was  started. 

The  volume  of  work  started  this  month 
was  28.6  percent  greater  than  in  May 
1944,  when  around  641  thousand  dollars 
worth  was  started. 

During  May  576  building  permits  were 
issued  as  compared  with  457  in  April  and 
539  in  May  1944. 

Of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  con¬ 
struction  in  May,  $258,325  was  for  new 
residential  construction ;  $180,315  was  for 
new  nonresidential  construction ;  and 
$386,066  was  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs. 

Durham  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $108,580 ;  Charlotte 
was  second  with  $88,870,  and  Winston- 
Salem  was  third  with  $87,680. 


Asheboro  Leads  Towns 


The  18  reporting  towns  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $365,480  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  the  month  of  May.  Of  this 
sum  $162,350  was  for  residential  buildings, 
$179,345  for  nonresidential  buildings,  and 
$23,785  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

Asheboro  led  the  reporting  towns  with 
an  expenditure  of  $178,265.  Morehead  City 


Type  of  May  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  74  $230,825 

Two-family  dwellings . 3  11,500 

Multifamily  (three  or  more  families) 

dwellings .  2  16,000 


Total .  79  $258,325 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places .  2  $  7,545 

Churches  . .  5  19,650 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops .  8  33,410 

Garages,  public . _ .  4  16,300 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling.  )  . 16  3,960 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  6  8,850 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . 8  6,090 

Stables  and  barns . 3  800 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  21  76,300 

All  other  nonresidential . . .  4  7,410 


Total .  77  $180,315 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . .  319  $159,933 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  4  3,450 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  97  222,683 


Total .  420  $386,066 


was  second  and  Roanoke  Rapids  was  third. 

The  towns  that  reported  were:  Ashe¬ 
boro,  Clinton,  Edeuton,  Forest  City,  Ham¬ 
let,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton, 
Lumberton,  Mooresville,  Morehead  City, 
Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer,  Spindale 
and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1944  AND  MAY  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1944 

May  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

May  1944 

May  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

539 

576 

+  6.9 

$641,383 

$824,706 

+  28.6. 

17 

79 

+364.7 
+  10.0 
—  7.1 

12,075 

360,867 

268,441 

258,326 

180,315 

386,066 

+2039.3 
—  50.0 
+  43.8 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

70 

77 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

452 

420 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1945  AND  MAY  1945 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April  1945 

May  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

April  1945 

May  1945 

Percentage 
Chan  g'e 

Total . 

457 

576 

+26.0 

$917,078 

$824,706 

—  10.1 

Residential  buildings . 

41 

79 

+92.7 

128,582 

258,325 

+100.9 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

59 

77 

+  30.5 

441,911 

180,315 

—  59.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

357 

420 

+  17.6 

346,585 

386,066 

+  11.4 

SUMMARY  OF  MAY,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  May,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  op 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

May  1944 

May  1945 

May  1944 

May  1945 

May  1944 

May  1945 

May  1944 

$16S+U~ 

May  1945 

May  1944 

May  1945 

Total . . 

77 

$242,325 

$12,075 

$258,325 

17 

88 

$460,867 

$180,315 

$386,066 

$641,383 

$824,706 

Asheville . 

2 

6  900 

6.900 

2 

525 

7,275 

17,465 

17,580 

17,990 

31,755 

Burling  on . 

1 

1  son 

1  800 

1 

1,325 

450 

1,775 

1,800 

Charlotte . 

11 

39,600 

39,600 

. 

11 

53.000 

8,530 

11,279 

40,740 

64,279 

88,870 

Concord . . 

400 

2 

250 

2,000 

400 

2,250 

Durham . 

4 

25  350 

25,350 

4 

250 

40,346 

16,386 

42,885 

16,636 

108.580 

Elizabeth  City . 

5 

7,425 

7,425 

5 

181,000 

500 

565 

125 

181,565 

8,050 

Fayettevil!° . 

4 

2,600 

4,300 

2,600 

8 

4 

925 

4,500 

17,815 

6,525 

23,040 

13,625 

Gastonia . 

6 

14  700 

14,700 

6 

3,000 

14,000 

2,500 

3,000 

31.200 

Goldsboro . . 

2 

7  750 

7.750 

2 

22.800 

9,700 

11,750 

32,500 

19,500 

Greensboro . 

6 

28,750 

1,500 

28,750 

2 

6 

'  210 

190 

7,599 

24,470 

9,309 

53,410 

Greenville . 

2 

8,150 

8,150 

2 

13,300 

550 

1.060 

13,850 

9,210 

Hickory . 

400 

9,800 

975 

17,250 

1,375 

27.050 

1 

800 

800 

1 

1,700 

5,000 

24,104 

36,261 

25,804 

42,061 

4 

13  000 

1  150 

13,000 

2 

7 

925 

4,500 

2,200 

4,275 

17,500 

4 

10  000 

925 

10  000 

1 

4 

7,000 

1,290 

1,265 

2,215 

18.265 

5 

12,600 

3,500 

12,600 

1 

5 

1.480 

12,000 

3,300 

48*990 

8*280 

73,590 

68,575 

12,350 

1,425 

52,150 

70,000 

64,500 

2,040 

700 

2,040 

700 

1 

4.0C0 

4,000 

1 

1,275 

200 

1,500 

8.250 

2,775 

12,450 

4 

13,700 

4 

1,800 

1,900 

1,800 

15,600 

2 

3.500 

3,500 

2 

200 

1,300 

5  000 

2 

5,500 

5,500 

2 

17,750 

23  250 

200 

200 

200 

9.00 

5,347 

6,700 

23,798 

36,660 

29,145 

43  360 

Wilson . . 

6 

11,000 

300 

11,000 

i 

6 

4.680 

2,250 

2,500 

12,000 

7A80 

25^250 

Winston-Salem  . . 

5 

25.200 

41,200 

13 

100.150 

26.975 

21.500 

19,505 

121,650 

87.680 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


Child  Labor  Repart,  May  1945 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  May,  1945.  a  total 
of  796  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
.service  establishments  employing  26,670 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations. 

A  total  of  1.438  violations  of  the  labor 
laws,  including  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  rules  and  regulations  of  safety,  health, 
record  keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law  were  reported  by  the  inspectors.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,474 
cases. 


The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows: 

Violations  Compliances 

Hour  law _  60  45 

Child  labor _ _ ._  715  769 

Time  records  .  35  39 

Drinking  facilities  IS  20 

Sanitation _ _  119  138 

Seats _  4  5 

Safety  Code 

violations . 247  202 

Other _ _ 240  256 


The  delayed  reporting  of  compliances  in 
the  preceding  month  caused  compliances 
to  exceed  the  violations  as  shown  above. 

Six  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the 
State  labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
were  investigated  during  the  month.  Suit¬ 
able  recommendations  were  made  and  com¬ 


pliance  promised  in  all  cases  where  imme¬ 
diate  compliance  was  not  secured. 

A  variety  store  and  bowling  alley  were 
prosecuted  in  May  for  violation  of  the 
child  labor  law.  In  the  case  of  the  bowl¬ 
ing  alley,  judgment  was  suspended  for 
two  years  on  good  behavior  and  payment 
of  costs,  which  amounted  to  $111.70.  Judg¬ 
ment  was  suspended  on  payment  of  court 
costs  in  the  case  of  the  variety  store. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contract 
Inspections 

A  total  of  100  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  May  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  An 
analysis  of  the  inspections  made  showed 
that  13  were  operating  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acts,  34  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  record-keeping  provisions  only,  44 
were  in  violation  of  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  provisions,  and  four  were  found 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  90  cases.  Of  these 
6  were  compliance  cases,  77  showed  viola¬ 
tions  and  7  were  found  not  to  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Back  wages 
in  the  amount  of  $15,337.20  were  secured 
for  581  employees.  The  back  wages  paid 
by  the  38  establishments  were  to  correct 
violations  of  the  minimum  or  overtime  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

A  total  of  89  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con- 


Employment  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  increased  42.0  percent  in  May  as 
compared  with  April.  A  total  of  5,038  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  in  May  and  3,548  in 
April.  May  1945  shows  a  decrease  of  38.9 
percent  below  May  1944  when  8,252  per¬ 
mits  were  issued. 

Of  the  5.038  certificates  issued  in  May, 
3,459 — or  68.7  percent — were  issued  to  boys 
and  1.579 — or  31.3  percent — were  issued 
to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
4,137  certificates  in  May.  Of  these  2.928 
were  issued  to  boys  and  1.209  to  girls.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  distributed  among  industry 
as  follows:  Manufacturing,  2,898;  non¬ 
manufacturing,  1,147 ;  construction,  92. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  901  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  in  May,  531  of  these 
being  to  boys  and  370  to  girls. 

Of  the  4,137  certificates  issued  to  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age.  2,605  were  first 
regular  certificates.  Of  these  2,605  minors, 
752 — or  28.9  percent — had  completed  the 
sixth  grade  or  less,  433 — or  16.6  percent — - 
had  completed  the  seventh  grade,  379 — or 
14.5  percent — had  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  923 — or  35.4  percent — had  com¬ 
pleted  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh  grade, 
and  118 — or  4.5  percent — had  completed 
the  twelfth  or  higher  grade. 


tracts  Act.  Of  these  58  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  Code  and  31  were  found  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State  Code. 
The  injury  frequency  rate  regulations  were 
being  violated  in  18  establishments. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 


May,  1945  Compared  with  April,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

AV.  WKLY 
EARNINGS 

AV.  HRS. 

PER  WEEK 

AV.  HRLY. 
EARNINGS 

Manufactu  ring : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total . . .  —  - - 

1,291 

245,626 

_  *7  9 

$7,063,635 

—  2.9 

$28,76 

—  0.7 

40.2 

—  2.4 

71.5 

+ 

1.7 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta - - 

14 

603 

+  i.o 

15,336 

+  0.7 

25.43 

—  0.4 

43.9 

—  0.9 

57.9 

+ 

0.5 

Cotton  Goods  _ _ _ _ 

319 

107.954 

—  1.2 

2, 869.054 

-  1.0 

26.58 

+  0.2 

40.0 

—  3.4 

66.4 

+ 

3.6 

Cottonseed  Oil _ _ _ 

13 

596 

—  5.2 

17,152 

+  2.0 

28.78 

+  7.7 

51.8 

-f  5.1 

55.5 

+ 

2.4 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ _ _ 

19 

4.430 

—  1.2 

116.940 

—  3.6 

36.40 

—  2.4 

38.7 

—  3.7 

6S.2 

+ 

1.3 

Fertilizer _ 

45 

1.644 

—31.0 

41,363 

—37.0 

25.16 

—  8,8 

42.7 

—  5.1 

59.0 

— 

3,8 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

210 

5.416 

+  1.5 

142.153 

+  1-7 

26.25 

+  0.2 

43.8 

—  1.1 

59.9 

+ 

1.4 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

85 

12,367 

—  0.2 

299.247 

X 

24.20 

+  0.2 

39.7 

+  1.5 

61.0 

— 

1.3 

Hosiery — Full-fashion  _ _ _ 

61 

12.241 

—  1.5 

366,708 

—  1.8 

29.96 

—  0.3 

35.0 

—  1.7 

S5.6 

+ 

1.4 

Hosiery — Seamless _ 

127 

14,992 

—  1.2 

324.269 

—  2.6 

21.63 

—  1.3 

34.9 

—  1.4 

61.9 

— 

0.2 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ ... . 

19 

6,572 

—11.5 

224.895 

—11.6 

34.22 

—  0.1 

45,8 

—  0.4 

74.S 

+ 

0.3 

Knit  Goods — Flat . . . 

11 

4.623 

—  0.5 

117.587 

—  1.7 

25.44 

-  1.2 

40.4 

—  1.5 

63.0 

+ 

1.3 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills ).. 

67 

4,638 

+  0.7 

122,405 

—  0.4 

26.39 

—  1.0 

45.3 

—  1.9 

58.3 

| 

T 

1.0 

Machinery  Group _ _ — 

52 

2,788 

+  l.S 

114,612 

—  0.3 

41.11 

—  2.1 

46.2 

—  1.1 

89.0 

— 

1.1 

Paper  Boxes. . . . . . 

IS 

832 

—  2.1 

19.796 

—  7.6 

23.79 

—  5.7 

38.3 

—  i.i 

62.1 

+ 

o  •_  > 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills - - - 

6 

4.121 

—  1.2 

172,687 

+  0.7 

41.90 

+  1.9 

45.6 

—  2.6 

92.0 

+ 

4,8 

Printing  and  Publishing _ _ 

27 

738 

—  1.7 

27,140 

—  0.8 

36.78 

+  0.9 

38.8 

—  0.8 

94.8 

+ 

1.7 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ _ - 

22 

7.564 

—  0.4 

213.483 

—  1.3 

28.22 

—  0.9 

41.6 

—  2.1 

67.8 

+ 

1.2 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  ... 

26 

7,711 

—14.3 

176.060 

—17.3 

22.83 

—  3.5 

37.9 

—  3.8 

60.3 

+ 

0.3 

Tobacco  Products _ 

8 

12,934 

—  1.4 

391,177 

—  7.4 

30.24 

—  6.1 

39.1 

—  5.6 

77.3 

— 

0.6 

Woolen  Mills _ _ _ _ 

9 

4,414 

+  2.7 

130.239 

+  2.3 

29.51 

—  0.4 

42.6 

1.8 

69.2 

+ 

1 .3 

Other  industries . . . . . 

133 

28.44S 

—  2.4 

1, 161.332 

—  3.0 

40.82 

—  0.6 

4(2.2 

—  1.2 

96.7 

+ 

0.6 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total  . .  . . — . . — 

739 

13,999 

—  0.2 

318,896 

—  1.5 

22.78 

—  1.3 

40.3 

—  1.7 

56.3 

+ 

0.4 

Retail _ _ _ _ _ - 

443 

7.598 

—  0.8 

147,142 

—  1.8 

19.37 

—  1.0 

3o.  ( 

—  1.9 

54.2 

+ 

1.1 

Wholesale _ _ _  ~  _ 

174 

2.138 

+  0.2 

81,028 

—  2.6 

37.90 

—  2.8 

43.9 

—  2.0 

•86.4 

— 

0.8 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning — 

38 

1.763 

+  1.3 

32,374 

—  0.6 

18.36 

—  1.3 

47.4 

-  1.9 

38.8 

+ 

0.3 

Mines  and  Quarries . . . 

29 

635 

0.6 

16,707 

—  0.8 

26.31 

—  1.4 

43.4 

-  4.8 

60.6 

+ 

3.4 

Public  Utilities - - - - 

36 

713 

no  ch. 

23,941 

+  0.7 

33.5S 

+  0.7 

45.5 

-  O.!) 

73.8 

+ 

1.5 

Hotels..... . - _ _ 

19 

1,152 

—  0.5 

17.704 

-j~  0.5 

15.37 

+  1.1 

48.4 

+  3.0 

31.8 

— 

1.9 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg. 

2,030 

259,625 

—  2.1 

$7,382,531 

—  2.8 

$28.44 

—  0.7 

40.2 

—  2.4 

70.7 

+ 

1.7 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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FIRST  WORLD  WAR  II  VETERAN  IN¬ 
DENTURED  UNDER  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Apprentice  training  programs  have  been 
adopted  for  the  automobile  industry  in 
Goldsboro,  Rocky  Mount,  Fayetteville  and 
Charlotte  and  will  he  made  available  to 
the  industry  in  any  section  of  the  State, 
and  apprentice  training  programs  are  or 
will  be  available  to  companies,  corpora¬ 
tions  or  firms  interested  in  training  un¬ 
skilled  workers  in  trades  requiring  two 
years  or  more  training. 

Any  firm  interested  in  having  an  or¬ 
ganized  apprenticeship  program  in  their 
shop  or  plant  should  contact  C.  L.  Bed- 
dingfield,  State  Director  of  Apprentice 
Training,  State  Department  of  Labor, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  the 
passing  of  VE-Day  some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  being  lifted.  Others  should  and 
will  follow  and  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  these  temporary  war 
agencies,  so  vital  during  the  war,  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  Employment  ceilings, 
building  restrictions,  priority  requirements 
and  wage  controls  will  then  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  our  former  democratic 
economic  processes. 

Many  plants  are  already  beginning  to 
make  changes  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  their  employees.  The  safety  and  health 
of  these  employees  is  vital  to  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor ;  the  elimina  tion  of  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents  and  disease  is  a  joint 
enterprise ;  working  together  we  cannot 
fail. 


Nonagricultural  Employment 


During  recent  months,  due  to  lack  of 
space,  data  relative  to  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  nonagricultural  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  omitted  from  this  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  esti¬ 
mates  for  all  months  currently  available 
and  not  previously  published  herein.  These 
estimates  are  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 


Labor  Turnover  in  April,  1945 

According  to  a  current  release  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Ignited 
States  Department  of  Labor,  for  every 
1,000  workers  on  factory  pay  rolls  in  April, 
48  quit.  6  were  discharged.  8  were  laid 
off,  and  4  left  to  enter  the  armed  services. 
The  accession  rate,  46  per  1.000,  was  the 
lowest  since  November,  1941.  the  month 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  total  separation  rate  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing,  66  per  1,000.  was  slightly  be¬ 
low  that  of  both  last  month  and  a  year 
ago.  Only  4  of  the  20  major  manufacturing 
groups  showed  increases  in  the  total  sepa¬ 
ration  rate.  In  two  of  these,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment  and  automobiles,  the  in¬ 
creases  in  separations  reflected  lay-offs  re¬ 
sulting  from  contract  cancellations  and 
product  changes. 

In  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  the  lay¬ 
off  of  8  per  1.000  was  the  highest  since 
March  1944.  The  lay-offs  from  9  to  11  in 
the  munitions  group  was  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  the  over-all  increase.  The 
transportation  equipment  group  laid  off 
workers  at  the  rate  of  25  per  1,000,  the 
highest  rate  for  all  manufacturing  groups. 
Curtailed  production  schedules  in  ship¬ 
building,  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  indus¬ 
tries  accounted  for  this  rise.  Lay-off  rates 
of  10  per  1,000  were  reported  by  both  the 
ordinance  and  automobile  groups.  In  ordi¬ 
nance,  cut-backs  in  the  production  of  guns 
and  heavy  ammunition  necessitated  the 
dismissal  of  large  numbers  of  workers. 
Although  lay-offs  decreased  for  the  iron 
and  steel  group,  firms  making  ship  parts 
in  the  fabricated  structural  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  laid  off  workers  at  the  rate 
of  21  per  1,000. 

The  discharge  rate  dropped  slightly  over 
the  month  but  was  on  the  same  level  with 
that  of  one  year  ago.  This  rate  dropped 
from  9  to  8  per  1,000  in  the  munitions 
group,  while  that  for  the  nonmunitions 
remained  the  same. 

Women  continued  to  quit  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  men  in  manufacturing 
work.  Involuntary  separations  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  for  both. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
May,  1945 


For  the  fifth  successive  month  employ¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  industry  showed 
a  decline.  Two  thousand  and  thirty  estab¬ 
lishments  reported  employing  259,625  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  May  as  compared  with 
265.084  in  April — a  decline  of  2.1  percent. 

Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from 
these  firms,  totaled  87.382.531  in  May  and 
$7,595,236  in  April,  a  decrease  of  2.8  per¬ 
cent.  Man-hours  worked  in  May  amounted 
to  10.437,567  compared  with  10,924.485  in 
April,  a  decrease  of  4.5  percent. 

The  average  employee  worked  40.2  hours 
per  week  in  May  compared  with  41.2  hours 
in  April ;  earned  70.7  cents  an  hour  in 
May  compared  with  69.5  cents  an  hour  in 
April;  and  earned  $2S.44  per  week  in  May 
compared  with  $28.65  a  week  in  April. 

The  decrease  of  2.4  percent  in  average 
hours  worked  per  week  is  largely  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  many  estab¬ 
lishments  closed  on  VE-Day.  In  some  in¬ 
dustry  segments  where  the  holiday  was 
more  general  than  in  others  the  result  is 
particularly  evident.  Expected  seasonal  de¬ 
creases  in  employment  occurred  in  the 
cottonseed  oil,  fertilizer  and  tobacco  indus¬ 
tries. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  various 
industries  were  as  follows:  Manufactur¬ 
ing:  Printing  and  publishing,  94.S  cents; 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  92.0  cents ;  machim 
ery  group.  S9.0  cents ;  full-fashioned  ho¬ 
siery,  85.6  cents;  tobacco  products,  77.3 
cents;  iron  and  steel  group,  74.8  cents; 
woolen  mills.  69.2  cents ;  dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing,  68.2  cents ;  rayon  goods,  67.8  cents ; 
cotton  goods,  66.4  cents ;  flat  knit  goods, 
63.0  cents ;  paper  boxes,  62.1  cents ;  seam¬ 
less  hosiery,  61.9  cents ;  furniture,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  bed  springs,  61.0  cents ;  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  60.3  cents ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  59.9  cents; 
fertilizer,  59.0  cents ;  lumber,  including 
planing  mills,  58.3  cents ;  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta,  57.9  cents ;  cottonseed  oil, 
55.5  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries:  Whole¬ 
sale.  86.4  cents;  public  utilities,  73.8  cents; 
mines  and  quarries,  60.6  cents;  retail, 
54.2  cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning, 
38.8  cents ;  hotels,  31.8  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  average 
hourly  earnings  amounted  to  71.5  cents, 
an  increase  of  1.7  percent ;  average  hours 
worked  per  week  were  40.2,  a  decrease  of 
2.4  percent ;  and  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $2S.76.  a  decrease  of  0.7  percent. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  amounted  to  56.5  cents, 
an  increase  of  0.4  percent;  average  hours 
worked  per  week  were  40.3,  a  decrease  of 
1.7  percent:  and  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $22.78.  a  decrease  of  1.3  percent. 


ESTIMATES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  N  ON  AGRICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA* 


Month 

and 

Year 

Total 

r7,  op  Change 
From  Previous 
Month 

%  op  Change 
From  Previous 
Year 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

%  op  Change  %  op  Change 
From  Previous  From  Previous 
Month  Year 

1944 

September _ 

715, 0(H) 

+  0.1 

—3.6 

357.000 

—1.4 

—5.8 

October . . . 

711,000 

—0.6 

—4.4 

354,000 

—0.8 

— 7.3 

November . . 

712,000 

+  0.1 

— 3.7 

356,000 

+0.6 

— 7.3 

December _ 

716.000 

+  0.6 

—3.8 

3519, 000 

+0.S 

— 0.0 

1945 

January _ 

697.000 

— 2.7 

—2.4 

357,000 

—0.6 

— 5.6 

February _ 

692,000 

— 0.7 

—2.7 

355.000 

—0.6 

—5.6 

March . 

688.000 

—0.6 

—2.3 

351,000 

—1.1 

—5.1 

•Source:  United 

States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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No  More  Sixteen-  and  Seventeen- Year- 

Old  Girls  On  Government  Contracts 


Trend  of  Child  Labor  in  North 
Carolina 


The  wartime  exemption  under  which 
employment  of  as  many  as  a  quarter  of 
a  million  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  had 
been  permitted  in  the  execution  of  govern¬ 
ment  contacts  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  will  be  cancelled  October  1,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  administrator 
of  the  act  in  North  Carolina. 

The  revocation  order,  one  of  the  last 

Iacts  in  office  of  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins,  was  issued  on  advice  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  that  the 
labor  supply  will  be  adequate  for  war  pro¬ 
duction  without  the  addition  to  the  labor 
force  of  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  not  pre¬ 
viously  employed.  By  its  terms,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  will 
again  be  forbidden  on  all  public  contracts 
after  October  1,  except  that  those  working 
on  a  contract  on  that  date  may  continue 
indefinitely  in  the  employ  of  the  same  con- 

I  tractor  under  the  same  restrictions  previ¬ 
ously  required  covering  safety,  health  and 
hours  of  work,  according  to  Shuford. 

Mr.  Shuford  listed  these  restrictions  as 
follows : 

1.  No  girl  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed. 

2.  No  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day,  or  between  the  hours  of  10 
p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  or  in  any  way  contrary 
to  State  laws  governing  hours  of  work. 

3.  No  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  operation  or  occupa¬ 
tion  which,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  or  under  any  State  law  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  ruling,  is  determined  to  be 
hazardous  in  nature  or  dangerous  to 
health. 

4.  For  every  girl  under  the  age  of  18 
years  employed  by  him  the  contractor  shall 
obtain  and  keep  on  file  a  certificate  of  age 
showing  that  the  girl  is  at  least  16  years 
of  age. 

5.  A  specific  and  definite  luncheon  period 
of  at  least  30  minutes  be  regularly  granted 
any  women  workers. under  18  years  of  age. 

6.  No  girl  under  18  shall  be  employed  at 
less  than  the  minimum,  hourly  rate  set 
by  or  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
or  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 
for  the  industry  in  which  the  exemption  is 
granted. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  stipulations 
are  included  in  all  Federal  Government 
supply  contracts  for  more  than  $10,000. 
They  provide  liquidated  damages  of  $10 
a  day  each  minor  is  illegally  employed, 
Shuford  said. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
June,  1945 


Employment  in  North  Carolina  industry 
continued  to  decline  in  June  for  the  sixth 
successive  month.  However,  for  the  first 
time  since  December,  1944,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  is  noted  in  employment  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  goods  industry. 

Two  thousand  and  fifty-eight  establish¬ 
ments  reported  employing  259,077  produc¬ 
tion  workers  in  June  as  compared  with 
260,035  in  May — a  decline  of  0.4  percent. 
Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from  these 
same  firms,  totaled  $7,679,279  per  week 
in  June  as  compared  with  $7,390,730  in 
May,  an  increase  of  3.9  percent.  Man¬ 
hours  worked  in  June  rose  to  10,694,107 
compared  with  10,449,162  in  May,  a  rise 
of  2.3  percent.  The  average  employee  of 
these  reporting  firms  worked  41.3  hours 
per  week  in  June  compared  with  40.2  in 
May ;  earned  71.8  cents  an  hour  in  June 
compared  with  70.7  cents  an  hour  in  May ; 
and  earned  $29.64  per  week  in  .Tune  com¬ 
pared  with  $28.42  per  week  in  May.  The 
longer  work  week,  together  with  the 
slightly  higher  hourly  wage  resulted  in 
the  increased  weekly  earnings.  These  same 
two  factors  served  to  increase  pay  rolls 
in  spite  of  decreased  employment. 

Significant  decreases  are  noted  in  the 
employment  in  the  seasonal  fertilizer  and 
cottonseed  oil  industries,  and  while  sig¬ 
nificant,  the  decreases  in  these  industries 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  drop  in  the  total  figures. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  various 
industries  were  as  follows : 

Manufacturing:  Pulp  and  paper  mills, 

94.8  cents ;  printing  and  publishing,  93.2 
cents ;  machinery  group,  87.7  cents ;  ho¬ 
siery — full-fashioned,  86.5  cents ;  tobacco 
products,  80.1  cents ;  iron  and  steel,  75.4 
cents ;  rayon  goods,  72.4  cents ;  woolen, 

70.9  cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  69.7 
cents ;  cotton  goods,  68.0  cents ;  stern- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  64.1 ;  hosiery 
— seamless,  63.3  cents  ;  knit  goods — flat, 
62.7  cents ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed 
springs,  61.3  cents ;  paper  boxes,  61.0 
cents ;  fertilizer,  60.9  cents ;  food  and  kin¬ 
dred  products,  59.9  cents ;  lumber,  59.2 
cents ;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  58.3 
cents ;  cottonseed  oil,  57.1  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries:  Whole¬ 
sale,  84.5  cents  ;  public  utilities,  75.0  cents ; 
mines  and  quarries,  60.5  cents ;  retail,  53.5 
cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  38.7 
cents ;  hotels,  31.7  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  group  as  a  whole 
average  hourly  earnings  amounted  to  72.7 
cents,  an  increase  of  1.5  percent  over  May ; 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


The  war  years  from  1940  to  1945  have 
changed  the  picture  of  child  labor  and 
youth  employment  in  North  Carolina.  Dur¬ 
ing  June,  1945,  more  than  11,000  employ¬ 
ment  certificates  were  issued  to  minors 
17  years  of  age  or  less — about  the  number 
that  were  issued  during  the  entire  year 
1940.  During  this  war  period  the  urgent 
demand  for  workers  of  all  ages,  especially 
in  war  production,  the  opening  up  of  new 
job  opportunities  for  minors,  high  war¬ 
time  wages,  patriotic  pressures,  and  social 
restlessness  have  pushed  the  numbers  of 
employed  boys  and  girls  up  to  unprece¬ 
dented  levels. 

Employment  certificates  issued,  which 
show  the  trend  in  child  labor  from  year 
to  year  rather  than  a  cross  section  of  the 
actual  number  of  young  workers  employed 
at  any  given  moment,  indicate  that  more 
than  five  times  as  many  boys  and  girls 
aged  14  through  17  years  entered  the  labor 
market  in  1944  as  in  1940. 

North  Carolina  may  justly  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  nation  we  fall  far 
down  among  the  list  of  states  from  the 
standpoint  of  percentage  increase  in  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates.  We 
can  likewise  be  proud  that  there  has  been 
only  slight  relaxation  of  child  labor  regu¬ 
lations  in  this  State  during  these  war 
years.  Such  relaxation  has  mainly  per¬ 
mitted  later  working  hours  only. 

War  demands  for  labor  and  new  types 
of  job  openings  have  brought  about  a  great 
change  in  the  industries  and  occupations 
entered  by  young  workers.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  16-  and  17-year-olds  who 
received  certificates  in  1940  were  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  53  percent  in  non¬ 
manufacturing.  By  1943,  more  than  66 
percent  of  these  boys  and  girls  were  go¬ 
ing  into  manufacturing.  Figures  for  1944 
indicated  that  the  pendulum  had  begun 
to  swing  back  and  it  comes  as  a  surprise, 
when  we  examine  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1945,  to  find  that  more  minors, 
are  being  employed  in  manufacturing  now 
than  during  the  peak  in  1943.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  extra  help  by  retail,  whole¬ 
sale  and  service  establishments  during  the 
holiday  seasons  later  in  the  year  may  bal¬ 
ance  to  some  extent  the  present  trend. 

The  upward  trend  of  child  labor  in 
North  Carolina  has  not  been  sufficiently 
large  to  become  alarming  until  recently. 
With  the  coming  VE-Day  we  quite  natu¬ 
rally  expected  the  issuance  of  child  labor 
certificates  to  substantially  decrease.  This 
has  not  happened,  but  to  the  contrary 
nearly  as  many  certificates  have  been 
issued  in  the  first  six  months  of  1945  as 
were  issued  in  the  first  six  months  of  1944, 

It  seems  that  the  partial  demobilization 
of  our  armed  forces  and  the  resulting  re¬ 
turn,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  of  war 
(Continued  on  page  four ) 
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June  Child  Labor  Report 

An  all-time  high  of  11,067  permits  were 
issued  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  June  to  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 
This  is  an  increase  of  119.7  percent  over 
May,  1945.  when  5.038  permits  were  issued, 
and  an  increase  of  17.9  percent  over  .Tune, 
1944,  when  9,389  permits  were  issued. 

Of  the  11,067  certificates  issued  in  June, 
7,056 — or  63.8  percent — were  issued  to  boys 
and  4,011 — or  36.2  percent — to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
9.111  certificates  in  June,  5,725  of  these 
being  issued  to  boys  and  3,386  to  girls. 
Employment  of  these  minors  was  distrib¬ 
uted  among  industry  as  follows  :  Manufac¬ 
turing,  6,115 ;  nonmanufacturing,  2,608 ; 
construction,  3(88. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  1,956  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  in  June;  1,331  of 
these  being  issued  to  boys  and  625  to  girls. 

Of  the  9,111  certificates  issued  to 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age,  4,936  were 
first  regular  certificates,  or  certificates 
issued  for  the  first  time  to  minors  becom¬ 
ing  regularly  employed.  Of  these  minors, 
672 — or  13.6  percent — had  completed  the 
sixth  grade  or  less ;  434 — or  8.8  percent — 
had  completed  the  seventh  grade ;  579 — 
or  11.7  percent — had  completed  the  eighth 
grade;  2,597 — or  52.6  percent — had  com¬ 
pleted  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh  grade, 
and  654 — or  13.2  percent — had  completed 
grade  twelve  or  higher. 

During  the  current  year  31,381  permits 
have  been  issued  in  North  Carolina.  Of 
this  number  21,475 — or  68.4  percent — were 
issued  to  boys  and  9,906 — or  31.6  percent 
—to  girls.  Of  the  total  number  issued  25,- 
( Continued  on  page  four) 


Charlotte  Leads  in  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

More  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  building  construction  was  started 
in  North  Carolina  cities  during  June,  90.8 
percent  more  than  in  May  when  about  825 
thousand  dollars  worth  was  started.  The 
volume  of  work  started  this  month  was 
191.7  percent  more  than  in  June,  1944, 
when  about  540  thousand  dollars  worth 
was  started. 

During  June  578  building  permits  were 
issued  compared  with  576  in  May  and  486 
in  June,  1944. 

Of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  con¬ 
struction  in  June,  $346,908  was  for  new 
residential  construction :  $684,058  was  for 
new  nonresidential  construction,  and  $542,- 
21S  was  for  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $393,717 ;  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  second  with  $284,800,  and  Raleigh 
was  third  with  $140,225. 


Morehead  City  Leads  Towns 


The  19  reporting  towns  with  populations 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $330,991  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  June.  Of  this  sum  $227,- 
800  was  spent  on  residential  buildings, 
$24,840  was  for  nonresidential  buildings, 
and  $28,351  was  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

Morehead  City  led  the  towns  reporting 
with  an  expenditure  of  $256,200,  William- 


Type  of  June  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . . . ...  101  $321,083 

Two-family  dwellings  .  8  25,825 


Total .  109  $346,908 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  ....  1  $  10,000 

Churches . .. .  7  60,685 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops  .  14  181,327 

Garages,  public  . .. .  1  10,000 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwellings)  . 24  5,315 

Institutions  (Include  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  sanitariums,  etc.) .  1  264.000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  4  13,396 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc . - .  7  2,215 

Stables  and  barns . 2'  700 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  37  112,628 

All  other  nonresidential .  6  23,792 


Total .  104  $684,058 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  222  $193,013 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  51  25,064 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  92  324,141 


Total . .. .  365  $542,218 


ston  was  second  and  Lumberton  was  third. 

The  towns  that  reported  were  Asheboro, 
Cherryville,  Clinton,  Edenton,  Forest  City, 
Handet,  Hendersonville,  Kings  Mountain, 
Lenoir,  Lumberton.  Mooresville,  Morehead 
City,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Roan¬ 
oke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  Southern  Pines, 
Spindale  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE,  1944  AND  JUNE,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1944 

June  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

June  1944 

June  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

486 

578 

+  18.9 

$539,357 

$1,573,184 

+  191.7 

Residential  buildings . . . 

37 

109 

+  194.6 
+  48.6 
-  3.7 

46.325 

346,908 

684,058 

542,218 

+  648.9 
+229.7 
+  89.9 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

70 

104 

207,458 

285,574 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

379 

365 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY,  1945  AND  JUNE,  1945 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May  1945 

June  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

May  1945 

June  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

576 

578 

+  -3 

$824,706 

$1,573,184 

+  90.8 

Residential  buildings . . . 

79 

109 

+  37.9 

258.325 

346,908 

+  34.3 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

77 

104 

+  35.1 

180,315 

684,058 

+279.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

420 

365 

—13.1 

386,066 

542,218 

+  40.4 

SUMMARY  OF  JUNE,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  June,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

June  1944 

June  1945 

June  1944 

June  1945 

June  1944 

June  1945 

June  1944 

June  1945 

June  1944 

June  1945 

Total . 

109 

$346,908 

$46,325 

$346,908 

37 

117 

$307,458 

$684,058 

$185,574 

$542,218 

$539,357 

$1,573,184 

Asheville . 

5 

10,050 

925 

10,050 

5 

5 

610 

1,500 

12,288 

14,987 

13,823 

26,537 

Burlington . 

2 

4  90G 

4  900 

2 

14,000 

18.900 

Charlotte . . 

27 

194  860 

1  24860 

28 

47,928 

103,519 

47.776 

165,338 

95,704 

393,717 

Concord . 

1 

i  700 

1  700 

1 

1,300 

1,900 

3,625 

3,200 

5,325 

Durham . 

9 

47  KK0 

47  550 

9 

8,800 

4,880 

44,675 

4,880 

101,025 

Elizabeth  City . 

4 

5  200 

7  960 

5 

4 

475 

675 

325 

5,875 

8,750 

11 

2  900 

8  000 

7 

11 

8  900 

13,175 

4,540 

16,340 

21,175 

1 

1  6  800 

9.  760 

6 

1 

1  600 

11,000 

18,400 

13,750 

Goldsboro . . 

2 

2,750 

9300 

2350 

3 

2 

2,800 

30,200 

1,350 

4,075 

13,050 

37.025 

Greensboro . 

15 

59,000 

1,800 

59,000 

2 

15 

265 

25,430 

13,180 

31,045 

15,245 

115,475 

Greenville . 

1 

1,200 

1,200 

1 

250 

550 

250 

800 

1,450 

Hickory . 

4,000 

1,400 

7,500 

1,400 

11.500 

5 

9,450 

1  200 

9,450 

2 

5 

1  0  766 

39  900 

29  224 

51,016 

41,189 

1  00  366 

2300 

2 

3,300 

2,400 

1,350 

6,950 

2, 100 

Lexington . 

3 

12,500 

12,500 

3 

4,900 

268,500 

3^352 

3,800 

8,252 

284,800 

New  Bern . 

2*600 

7,460 

5,800 

10,060 

5.800 

Raleigh . 

43,175 

41,125 

2,650 

99,100 

45,825 

140,225 

Reidsville . 

2 

2.000 

2,000 

2 

28,000 

800 

800 

30,000 

Rocky  Mount . 

1 

2,500 

2*500 

1 

63,750 

10,275 

600 

13,000 

64,350 

25.775 

Salisbury . 

4 

7,698 

7*698 

4 

350 

2,000 

1.682 

22,875 

2,032 

32,573 

2 

3,000 

3,000 

3 

21,000 

24.000 

2 

10,000 

1,800 

10  000 

2 

2 

5,500 

L763 

1  800 

9  100 

11,763 

Thomasville . 

2 

4,100 

4,100 

2 

2,300 

4,300 

2,300 

8,400 

3,000 

1 

3  300 

48,596 

11  186 

39  164 

17  486 

87,750 

3 

3,700 

600 

3.700 

2 

3 

3  00 

1  500 

975 

5  300 

4  675 

Winston-Salem . — 

7 

21,250 

21350 

13 

102365 

8,400 

33,131 

30,378 

136^096 

60.028 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  June  1945  a  total 
of  809  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  serv¬ 
ice  establishments  employing  a  total  of 
40,554  workers  were  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations  by  the  in- 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,4,87 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rales  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,099 
cases.  In  the  remaining  cases  steps  are 
being  taken  to  secure  compliance  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows: 


Viola- 

Gornpli- 

lions 

ances 

Hour  Law... . 

58 

39 

Child  Labor _ 

672 

560 

Time  Records _ 

22 

15 

Drinking  Facilities 

23 

19 

Sanitation _ 

141 

71 

Seats _ _ _ 

2 

2 

Safety  Code 

Violations ....  . 

374 

253 

Other _ _ _ 

195 

140 

During  the  month  of  June  13  complaints 
alleging  violations  of  the  child  labor  law 
were  investigated  by  the  Department  of 
Inspections.  Violations  were  substantiated 


in  eight  of  these  cases  and  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  secured.  Three  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  maximum  hour  law 
and  rules  and  regulations  were  investi¬ 
gated.  Violations  were  found  in  two  of 
the  cases  and  compliance  secured.  In  the 
other  case,  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violations. 

Two  prosecutions  were  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  One  textile  manufacturing 
plant  was  prosecuted  and  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  State  maximum  hour  law. 
The  defendant  was  given  a  thirty-day  sen¬ 
tence,  suspended  on  payment  of  court 
costs,  which  amounted  to  $11.70.  One  res¬ 
taurant  was  prosecuted  and  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  State  child  labor  law.  The 
defendant  was  fined  $25  and  court  costs, 
which  amounted  to  a  total  of  $31. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contract 
Inspections 

A  total  of  120  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  June,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  20  were  operating  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  46 
were  in  violation  of  recordkeeping  pro¬ 
visions  only,  43  were  in  violation  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  overtime  provisions,  and  12 
were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts 
or  exempt  from  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
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to  the  national  office  on  74  cases.  Of  these 
10  were  compliance  cases  and  64  showed 
violations.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$10,544.03  were  secured  for  218  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  the  26  establish¬ 
ments  were  to  correct  violations  of  the 
minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Contract 
Act. 

A  total  of  35  safety  and  health  insi>ee- 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  28  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  code  and  seven  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  eight  estab¬ 
lishments. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

average  hours  worked  per  week  were  41.2, 
an  increase  of  2.5  percent  over  May;  and 
average  weekly  earnings  were  $29! 98,  an 
increase  of  4.2  percent.  Wage-rate  in¬ 
creases  allowed  by  WLB  in  June  in  the 
textile  industries  account  for  the  higher 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  increase  in  the  work-week  is, 
in  part,  attributed  to  the  VE  holiday  taken 
by  many  plants  in  May.  These  increases 
account  for  the  increased  average  weekly 
earnings. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  amounted  to  55.9  cents 
which  shows  no  change  from  May ;  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  were  $23.46,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.1  percent  over  May. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION - — 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1945  Compared  with  May,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing :  Firms 

Total . . 1,319 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _  14 

Cotton  Goods _  317 

Cottonseed  Oil _ _  13 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _  19 

Fertilizer _ ! _  44 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  216 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses  ...  85 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _  58 

Hosiery,  Seamless _  126 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _  26 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _  11 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) _  67 

Machinery  Group _  57 

Paper  Boxes _ _ 18 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _  6 

Printing  and  Publishing _  38 

Rayon  Goods _  22 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.  26 

Tobacco  Products _  8 

Woolen  Mills _  9 

Other  Industries _  139 

Nonmanufactu  rin  g : 

Total . . 739 

Retail _  440 

Wholesale _ _ 172 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _  43 

Mines  and  Quarries _  29 

Public  Utilities _  34 

Hotels _ _ _ _ _  21 

Total  Ai.i.  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg.  2,058 


EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  < 

Chg. 

245,567 

— 

2 

$7,362,341 

+ 

4.0 

634 

+ 

5.1 

16,117 

+ 

5.1 

107.937 

+ 

.1 

3,028,843 

+ 

5.8 

527 

11.6 

15,365 

— 

10.4 

4,498 

+ 

1.5 

127,253 

+ 

8.8 

1,244 

21.4 

32,926 

— 

16.2 

6,749 

+ 

6.1 

176,090 

+ 

6.8 

12.596 

+ 

2.7 

311.356 

+ 

5.5 

12.216 

+ 

.9 

384.766 

+ 

6.3 

14,715 

+ 

1.0 

334,034 

+ 

5.8 

6,237 

6.8 

217,235 

— 

5.0 

4.666 

+ 

.9 

119,149 

+ 

1.3 

4,657 

+ 

5.7 

126,335 

+ 

7.7 

3,107 

+ 

5.5 

125.248 

+ 

4.4 

846 

+ 

1.7 

21,223 

+ 

7.2 

4,149 

+ 

.7 

184,504 

+ 

6.8 

1,086 

+ 

2 

39,137 

— 

2.3 

7.721 

+ 

2.1 

239,546 

+  12.2 

6,903 

—10.5 

176,335 

+ 

o 

12,952 

+ 

.1 

424,407 

+ 

8.5 

4,549 

+ 

3.1 

139,046 

4- 

6.8 

27,578 

— 

3.2 

1,122,426 

— 

3.5 

13.510 

_ 

3.0 

$  316,938 

+ 

1.9 

7,289 

— 

4.4 

148.539 

+ 

3.1 

2,035 

4- 

2 

77,610 

4- 

1.7 

1,617 

— 

7.8 

29,884 

— 

5.7 

660 

+ 

3.6 

18,303 

+ 

8.5 

716 

+ 

.4 

24,519 

4- 

2.4 

1,193 

+ 

1.6 

IS, 0,83 

4- 

.6 

259,077 

— 

.4 

$7,679,279 

4- 

3.9 

AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY. 

EARNINGS  PER  WEEK  EARNINGS 


Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

$29.98 

4- 

4.2 

41.2 

+ 

2.5 

72.7 

+ 

1.5 

25.42 

X 

43.6 

.7 

58.3 

+ 

.7 

28.06 

+ 

5.6 

41.3 

+ 

3.3 

68.0 

+ 

2.3 

29.16 

+ 

1.3 

51.0 

— 

1.5 

57.1 

+ 

2.9 

28.29 

_L 

7.2 

40.5 

+ 

4.7 

69.7 

+ 

2  *> 

26.47 

+ 

6.6 

43.5 

+ 

2.6 

60.9 

+ 

3.9 

26.09 

4- 

.7 

43.6 

+ 

.7 

59.9 

no 

ch. 

24.72 

4- 

2.8 

40.3 

+ 

1.5 

61.3 

+ 

1.3 

31.50 

4- 

5.3 

36.4 

+ 

4.0 

86.5 

+ 

1.1 

22.70 

+ 

4.8 

35.9 

+ 

2.6 

63.3 

+ 

2.3 

34.S3 

4- 

1.9 

46.2 

+ 

1.1 

75.4 

+ 

.8 

25.54 

4- 

.4 

40.7 

+ 

.7 

62.7 

— 

.5 

27.13 

+ 

1.9 

45.8 

+ 

i.i 

59.2 

+ 

7 

40.31 

— 

1.0 

46.0 

— 

.4 

87.7 

.6 

25.09 

+ 

5.5 

41.1 

+ 

7.3 

61.0 

— 

1.8 

44.47 

+ 

6.1 

46.9 

+ 

2.9 

94.8 

+ 

3.0 

36.04 

— 

2.5 

38.7 

.5 

93.2 

1.9 

31.03 

+  10.0 

42.9 

+ 

3.1 

72.4 

+ 

6.8 

25.54 

+  11.9 

39.9 

+ 

5.3 

64.1 

+ 

6.3 

32.77 

4- 

8.5 

40.9 

+ 

4.6 

80.1 

+ 

3.6 

30.57 

4- 

3.6 

43.1 

+ 

1.2 

70.9 

+ 

2.5 

40.70 

— 

.3 

42.3 

no  ch. 

96.2 

— 

.4 

$23.46 

+ 

5.1 

41.9 

+ 

5.0 

55.9 

no  ch. 

20.38 

4- 

7.8 

38.1 

+ 

7.9 

53.5 

no 

ch. 

3S.1  1 

4- 

1.4 

45.1 

+ 

2.3 

84.5 

— 

.8 

18.48 

4- 

2.3 

47.7 

+ 

.8 

38.7 

+ 

1.0 

27.73 

4- 

4.7 

45.9 

+ 

5.5 

60.5 

— 

.5 

34.24 

+ 

2.0 

45.6 

+ 

2 

75.0 

+ 

1.6 

15.16 

1.0 

47.9 

— 

1.0 

31.7 

no  ch. 

$29.64 

4- 

4.3 

41.3 

+ 

2.7 

71.8 

+ 

1.6 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  JUNE,  1944  AND  JUNE,  1945 


In  June,  19  44,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  conducted  a  survey  of 
all  manufacturing  firms  in  North  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  and  as  announced  in  the  previous 
issue  of  this  publication,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor  compiled  and  published  a  directory  of  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  the  State.  This  directory  is  available 
to  interested  parties,  a  charge  of  $1  per  copy  being  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  survey  likewise  served  as  the  first  complete  employ¬ 
ment  census  taken  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  our 
State  since  19  39 — the  last  year  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  conducted  a  survey.  The  questionnaire  used  asked  for 
the  principal  product  manufactured  and  the  total  number  of 
employees  engaged.  We  recognize  as  an  inherent  weakness 


of  any  census  undertaken  by  mail  the  fact  that  all  firms  do 
not  answer  the  questionnaire  and  some  firms  conceivably  fail 
to  receive  questionnaires.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  received  from  employers  and  intensive  follow-up, 
in  addition  to  the  use  of  all  available  sources  of  information 
on  the  names  and  addresses  of  operating  establishments,  we 
were  highly  gratified  with  the  survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  North  Carolina’s  major  industries  according  to  the 
survey  of  June,  1944.  The  table  likewise  indicates  estimated 
employment  in  these  industries  as  of  June,  1945.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  on  the  percentage  change  occurring  in  over 
one  thousand  manufacturing  establishments  who  regularly 
report  monthly  employment  and  pay  roll  figures  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  who  employ  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  production  workers  in  our  State. 


INDUSTRY 

TOTAL  ALL  MANUFACTURING . 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS . 

Dairy  Products . 

Bakery  Products . 

Beverage  Industries . 

Miscellaneous  Food  Products . 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURES . 

Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Smoking  and  Chewing  .  .  . 

Stemming  and  Redrying . 

TEXTILE-MILL  PRODUCTS . 

Cotton  Textile  Mills . 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills . 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Textiles . 

Hosiery,  Full-fashioned . 

Hosiery,  Seamless . 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . 

Knit  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Textile  Products . 

APPAREL  AND  OTHER  UNFINISHED  PRODUCTS 

(Including  leather) . 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing . 

Miscellaneous  Apparel . 

Leather  and  Leather  Products . 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  BASIC  PRODUCTS  .  .  . 

Sawmills  (Including  logging) . 

Planing  and  Plywood  Mills . 

FURNITURE  AND  FINISHED  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 
Household  Furniture,  Mattresses  and  Bedsprings 

Wooden  Containers . 

Miscellaneous  Furniture . 

PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS . 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills . 

Miscellaneous  Paper  and  Allied  Products  .  .  .  . 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING . 

Newspapers . 

Miscellaneous  Printing  and  Publishing  .  .  .  . 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS . 

Cottonseed  Oil . 

Fertilizer . 

Miscellaneous  Chemical  and  Allied  Products  .  . 

STONE,  CLAY  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS . 

Structural  Clay  . 

Miscellaneous  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products  . 
IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS  .  .  . 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT . 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURING  .... 


Total 

Estimated 

Employment 

Total  Employr 

June  15,  1944 

June  15,  194? 

394,105 

367,214 

18,349 

17,724 

3,092 

3,060 

4,189 

4,029 

3,313 

2,524 

7,755 

8,111 

31-827 

30,428 

22,528 

21,334 

9,299 

9,094 

207,215 

196,191 

132,411 

125,393 

16,358 

15,697 

5,296 

5,445 

15,593 

14,612 

23,333 

21,450 

5,563 

5,404 

4,876 

4,649 

3,785 

3,541 

12,227 

11,933 

6,808 

6,310 

3,902 

4,029 

1,517 

1,594 

25,626 

25,091 

20,812 

19,875 

4,814 

5,216 

28,396 

27,374 

22,983 

21,749 

3,694 

3,960 

1,719 

1,665 

6,978 

6,457 

5,375 

5,166 

1,603 

1,291 

3,374 

3,495 

2,206 

2,187 

1,168 

1,308 

9,181 

9,887 

1,004 

1,239 

1,906 

1,836 

6,271 

6,812 

4,336 

3,359 

1,151 

1,080 

3,185 

2,279 

2,309 

2,697 

21,083 

15,384 

23,204 

17,194 

TREND  OF  (  HIED  LABOR  IN  N.  C. 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
veterans,  together  with  the  cut-backs  in 
war  industries  make  available  to  employ¬ 
ers  a  source  of  labor  supply  which  obvi¬ 
ates  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  employ 
minors.  These  minors  should  be  encouraged 
both  by  parents  and  employers  to  imme¬ 
diately  return  to  school  and  complete  their 
education  in  order  that  they  may  become 
better  workers  in  the  future. 


CHILD  LABOR  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  two ) 

700  were  issued  to  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age  and  5,681  to  minors  under  16  years 
of  age.  Of  the  25,700  issued  to  minors  16 
and  17,  15,353  were  first  regular  employ¬ 
ment  permits.  Employment  of  these  15,353 
minors,  16  and  17  years  of  age  regularly 
employed  for  the  first  time,  was  distrib¬ 
uted  among  industry  as  follows:  Manufac¬ 


turing,  11,325  ;  nonmanufacturing,  3,637  ; 
construction,  391.  Of  these  15,353  minors, 
4,275 — or  27.8  percent — had  completed  the 
sixth  grade  or  less ;  2,37.3 — or  15.5  percent 
— had  completed  the  seventh  grade;  2,301 
—  or  15.0  percent  —  had  completed  the 
eighth  grade ;  5,460 — or  35.6  percent — had 
completed  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh 
grade ;  and  944 — or  6.1  percent — had  com¬ 
pleted  grade  twelve  or  higher. 
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LABOR  BAY 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 


Commissioner  Announces 

Appointment  of  Arbitrators 


Forrest  H.  Shuford,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  lias  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  men  to  serve  as  arbitrators 
under  the  Arbitration  Act  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature  and  administered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor: 
Francis  O.  Clarkson,  Charlotte;  John  W. 
Darden,  Plymouth ;  George  D.  Heaton,  Jr., 
Charlotte;  It.  J.  M.  Ilobbs,  Chapel  Hill; 

I  Raymond  Jenkins,  Salisbury;  Albert  S. 
Keister,  Greensboro ;  W.  H.  F.  Millar, 
Waynesville;  J.  J.  Spengler,  Durham; 
Capus  Wayniek,  Raleigh;  Harry  D.  Wolfe, 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  arbitrators  were  mutually  suggest¬ 
ed  in  solicitations  from  representatives  of 
labor  and  management.  The  services  of 
these  public-spirited  citizens  should  be 
utilized  in  the  adjudication  of  industrial 
disputes  in  North  Carolina  which  have 
failed  settlement  through  collective  bar- 
j  gaining  and  conciliation. 

The  Arbitration  Act  states  that  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State 
are  served  by  the  prompt  settlement  of 
labor  diputes  and  that  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife, 
regardless  of  where  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  lie,  are  forces  productive  ul¬ 
timately  of  economic  waste.  When  the 
amicable  settlement  of  such  disputes  by 
conciliation  or  mediation  cannot  be  effect¬ 
ed  the  Act  provides  for  their  voluntary 
arbitration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

When  a  controversy  pertaining  to  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  arises  be¬ 
tween  employees  and  employers,  other 
methods  of  settlement  having  been  un¬ 
successful,  such  controversy,  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  thereto,  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  arbitration  panel  of  live 
members  or  to  a  single  arbitrator.  Should 
the  parties  elect  to  submit  the  matter  to 
a  panel  the  Act  provides  for  the  selection 
of  two  members  of  the  panel  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  employers  and  two  members 
by  the  employees  or  their  representatives. 
The  fifth  member  of  the  panel  is  selected 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  acts  as 
chairman  of  the  panel.  Should  the  par¬ 
ties  prefer  to  submit  the  controversy  to 
a  single  arbitrator  and  request  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  appoint  such  arbi¬ 
trator,  same  shall  be  named  by  the  com¬ 
missioner. 

North  Carolina  has  been  singularly  free 
of  major  labor  disturbances  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  During  1942,  1943,  and 
1944  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  strikes 
tccurred  in  this  State  with  a  resulting 
195,679  man-days  o  f  idleness,  less  than 
me-tenth  of  one  per  cent  (0.06  per  cent) 

)f  the  available  working  time.  This  is  a 
•emarkable  record  and  is  attributable  to 


Labor  Day  is  definitely  a  creation  of 
the  present-day  labor  movement.  It  seems, 
from  the  available  record,  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  motion  made  by  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  unionists  in  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  New  York  City  on  May  8, 
1882,  that  one  day  in  the  year,  to"  be 
designated  as  “Labor  Day,”  should  be 
established  “as  a  general  holiday  for  the 
laboring  classes.”  The  mover  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  Peter  J.  McGuire,  at  that  time 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  He  suggested 
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Labor  Day  in  North  Carolina  will 
this  year  be  more  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before.  Nearly  a 
million  North  Carolinians  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  industry.  In  cooperation 
with  management  these  citizens  have 
met  with  enthusiasm  the  challenge 
that  has  been  theirs  during  these  war 
years.  They  have  produced  in  un¬ 
precedented  volume,  much  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  being  essential  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  They  have,  by  and  large,  lived 
up  admirably  well  to  their  no-strike 
pledge.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
Labor  Day  should  be  used  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  justly  deserved  salute  to 
these  loyal,  patriotic,  and  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens. 

We  are  now  entering  a  period  of 
great  readjustment.  Many  workers, 
especially  those  engaged  in  direct 
war  work,  have  by  virtue  of  a  longer 
work  week  and  an  increased  hourly 
rate  of  pay  become  accustomed  to  a 
substantially  increased  pay  check. 
The  return  to  permanent  peace-time 
occupations  poses  for  them  a  serious 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  man¬ 
agement  has  its  problems.  While  no 
longer  confronted  by  a  shortage  of 
labor  or  materials  nor  circumscribed 
by  governmental  wage  and  price  con¬ 
trols  it  must  meet  increased  competi¬ 
tion  and  in  all  probability  diminish¬ 
ing  profits.  Nothing  short  of  good¬ 
will  and  the  sincere  respect  for  the 
rights  of  each  other  can  solve  the 
problem. 

It  is  essential  to  the  economic  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  State  and  nation  that 
we  maintain  reasonably  full  employ¬ 
ment  at  maximum  wages  compatible 
with  reasonable  profits.  Government, 
management,  and  labor — cooperating 
together — can  and  will  assure  such 
progress. 


the  first  Monday  in  September  for  the  holi¬ 
day  he  had  in  mind,  “as  it  would  come  at 
the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year, 
nearly  midway  between  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Thanksgiving,  and  would  fill  a 
wide  gap  in  the  chronology  of  legal  holi¬ 
days.” 

The  first  Labor  Day  occurred  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  5,  1882.  in  New  York  City, 
m  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union.  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  World  of  September  6,  1882: 

.“The  great  labor  demonstration  and  pic¬ 
nic  yesterday  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  composed  of  the 
various^  trade  and  labor  organizations  of 
New  York  City  and  neighborhood,  was 
very  successful.” 

The  New  York  Central  Labor  Union 
held  its  second  holiday  the  following  year 
and  by  1885  the  idea  had  spread  and 
Labor  Day  was  celebrated  in  many  of  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  Labor 
Day  as  a  legal  holiday  came  through 
municipal  ordinances  that  were  passed 
during  1885  and  1886.  From  them  de¬ 
veloped  the  movement  to  secure  State 
legislation.  The  first  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  New  York  Legislature,  but  the 
first  to  become  law  was  passed  by  the 
Oregon  Legislature  on  February  21,  1887. 
During  that  year  four  other  states  cre¬ 
ated  the  Labor  Day  holiday  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  three  others  had  done  likewise.  By 
1893  thirty  states  had  created  the  state 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  workers. 

On  .Tune  28,  1894,  Congress  passed,  with¬ 
out  discussion,  an  act  making  the  first 
Monday  in  September  of  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories.  That  law  was  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  as  establishing  Labor  Day  as  a 
national  holiday,  and,  although  the  in¬ 
terpretation  was  erroneous,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  accorded  Labor  Day  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  added  materially  to  the  significance 
of  the  movement  and  to  the  prestige  of 
the  holiday  itself.  By  1900  most  of  the 
states  had  recognized  Labor  Day  officially, 
and  the  forty-eighth  state  to  fall  in  line 
was  Wyoming,  which  passed  its  Labor  Day 
law  as  recently  as  February,  1923. 

The  form  that  the  observance  and 
celebration  of  Labor  Day  should  take 
was  outlined  in  the  first  proposal  of  the 
holiday — a  street  parade  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  “the  strength  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  trade  and  labor  organizations”  of 
the  community,  followed  by  a  festival  for 
the  recreation  and  amusement  of  the 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  In  Manufacturing 

The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  showed  no  change  between 
June  and  July,  remaining  at  44.1  per  cent. 
The  survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Statis¬ 
tics  covered  1,253  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  223,966  workers — 98,- 
769  of  these  being  women. 

Two  hundred  and  seventeen  establish¬ 
ments  were  located  in  the  eastern  Coastal 
area  and  employed  30,100  production  work¬ 
ers,  8,296  of  these — or  27.6  per  cent — 
being  women.  In  June  26.4  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  this  area  were  women. 

In  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State  876 
establishments  reported  employing  170,056 
production  workers,  81,006 — or  47.6  per 
cent — of  these  being  women  workers.  This 
area  reported  47.9  per  cent  women  workers 
in  June. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  establishments 
in  the  Mountain  section  reported  employ¬ 
ing  23,810  production  workers,  9,467 — or 
39.8  per  cent — of  these  being  women.  In 
June  39.7  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  this 
area  were  women. 

PercenCa  ge  qf  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing  :  Knit  goods  flat,  72.3  per  cent ; 
hosiery  seamless,  72.0  per  cent ;  stem- 
rneries  and  redrying  plants,  64.0  per  cent ; 
hosiery  full-fashion,  63.5  per  cent ;  rayon 
goods,  51.2  per  cent ;  paper  boxes,  50.1  per¬ 
cent  ;  iron  and  steel  group,  49.6  per  cent ; 
tobacco  products,  47.9  per  cent ;  cotton 
(Continued  on  page  three ) 


Charlotte  Leads  In  Building 
Construction 


The  estimated  cost  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  26  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
during  July  was  95.5  per  cent  above  that 
of  July,  1944,  and  5.2  per  cent  above  that 
of  June,  1945.  This  estimated  cost  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,655,337. 

During  July  650  permits  were  issued 
compared  with-  578  in  June  and  462  in 
July,  1944. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction 
work  in  July,  $620,448  was  for  new  resi¬ 
dential  construction,  $522,290  was  for 
new  non- residential  construction  and  $512,- 
599  was  for  additions,  alterations,  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $257,317 ;  Raleigh 
was  second  with  $253,180;  and  Greens¬ 
boro  was  third  with  $238,015. 


Williamston  Leads  Towns 


The  18  reporting  towns  with  populations 
of  less  than  10)000  reported  authorized 
building  construction  work  in  July  of 
$305,523.  Of  this  sum  $S6,700  was  for  new 
residential  buildings ;  $158,869  for  new 
non-residential  buildings ;  and  $59,954  for 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

Williamston  led  the  reporting  towns 
with  authorized  construction  valued  at 
$63,450.  Roanoke  Rapids  was  second  with 
$62,000  and  Lenoir  was  third  with  $28,800. 

The  towns  that  reported  were :  Ashe- 


Type  of  July  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . „ .  156  $579,898 

Two-family  dwellings  . „ .  11  40,550 


Total . . .  167  $620,448 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places  ....  1  $  500 

Churches . 2  38,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  and  other  workshops  .  22  199,415 

Garages,  public  .  4  33,450 

Garages,  private  (when,  separate 

from  dwelling)  _ ; . _ .  15  5,325 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  . 2  19,000 

Institutions  (Include  hospitals,  asy¬ 
lums,  sanitariums,  etc.)  .  1  26.000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  .  2  6,500 

Schools  (Include  libraries,  museums, 

college  buildings,  etc.)  . - .  1  35,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

temporary  offices,  etc .  5  900 

Stables  and  barns  . 3  575 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  40  154,726 

All  other  nonresidential . . .  6  3,900 


Total _ _ 103  $522,290 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  24C  $113,936 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  42  180,409 

On  nonresidential  buildings  . 98  218,254 


Total . . .  380  $512,699 


boro,  Chapel  Hill,  Cherryville,  Edenton, 
Forest  City,  Hamlet,  Hendersonville, 
Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton,  Lum- 
berton,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  Mt.  Airy, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham,  Spiudale, 
and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  3G  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY,  1944  AND  JULY,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1944 

July  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

July  1944 

July  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

462 

650 

+  40.7 

$846,916 

$1,655,337 

+  95.5 

30 

167 

+456.7 
+  43.1 
+  5.6 

127,914 

539,489 

620,448 

522,290 

512,599 

+  385.1 
—  3.2 

72 

103 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

360 

380 

179,513 

+185.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE,  1945  AND  JULY,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1945 

July  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

June  1945 

July  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

578 

650 

+  12.5 

$1,573,184 

$1,655,337 

+  5.2 

Residential  buildings . - . 

109 

167 

+53.2 

346,908 

620,448 

+78.9 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

104 

103 

—  1.0 

684,058 

522,290 

—23.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

365 

380 

+  4.1 

542,218 

512,599 

—  6.5 

SUMMARY  OF  JULY,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  July,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 

Build¬ 

ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL. 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

July  1944 

July  1945 

July  1944 

July  1945 

July  1944 

July  1945 

July  1944 

July  1945 

July  1944 

July  1945 

Total . . . . 

167 

$620,448 

$127,914 

$620,448 

29 

178 

$539,489 

$522,290 

$179,513 

$512,599 

$846,916 

$1,655,337 

Asheville . . .. . 

3 

9,193 

9,193 

3 

700 

350 

6,314 

36,513 

6,014 

46,056 

Burlington . . . 

18,415 

18,415 

Charlotte . . . . 

27 

114,759 

114,750 

28 

94,188 

95,700 

49,412 

46,867 

143,600 

257,317 

Concord . .. . . 

6 

10  600 

10,600 

6 

1,450 

1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

13,150 

Durham . 

13 

65,600 

1,800 

65+00 

1 

13 

16,500 

4,325 

6,558 

29,814 

24,858 

99,739 

4 

9,650 

9,650 

4 

200 

2,025 

2,225 

9,650 

Fayetteville . 

9 

9,600 

1,700 

9,600 

9 

9 

19,750 

23,100 

2,830 

3,875 

24,280 

36,575 

Gastonia . . . 

3 

6,000 

7,500 

0,000 

6 

3 

1,600 

21,000 

4,400 

3,400 

13,400 

30,400 

Goldsboro . - . . 

6 

8,800 

8,800 

6 

48,700 

4,250 

2,500 

11,000 

51,200 

24,050 

Greensboro . 

8 

31,050 

3,800 

31,050 

4 

8 

2,316 

24,000 

2,690 

182,965 

8,805 

238,015 

3 

11,150 

11,150 

3 

100 

850 

50 

160 

12,000 

Hickory . . . 

2 

3,300 

3,300 

2 

650 

4,000 

900 

650 

8,200 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

2,860 

3,475 

32,155 

29,896 

35,015 

35,371 

7 

29*800 

5,900 

29,800 

7 

14 

33,400 

5,900 

63,200 

3 

7,000 

7,000 

3 

1,010 

38,475 

3,425 

18,225 

4,435 

63,700 

New  Bern . . 

4 

4,500 

4,500 

4 

4,100 

3,600 

12,200 

26 

147,150 

147,150 

26 

9,900 

101+00 

4,150 

4,830 

14,050 

253,180 

Reidsville . . . 

2 

2,000 

2,000 

2 

350 

1,850 

6,500 

2,200 

8,600 

2 

3,200 

750 

3,200 

1 

4 

200 

1  300 

3,500 

950 

8,000 

Salisbury . . . 

i 

275 

2,000 

275 

i 

i 

25 

2,500 

6,555 

34,500 

7,680 

37+75 

Shelby . 

5 

18,000 

400 

18,000 

6 

400 

10,000 

265 

10,000 

1,065 

38,000 

3 

10,580 

10,580 

3 

14,000 

24,680 

1 

350 

350 

1 

2,000 

600 

600 

2,350 

2 

6,500 

6,500 

2 

234,666 

59  300 

24  372 

49  653 

259,038 

115,453 

4 

13,000 

1,200 

13,000 

1 

4 

500 

2  000 

4  000 

3,200 

17,500 

W  inston-Salem _ 

22 

96,400 

102,864 

96,400 

23 

105,475 

54,600 

28+62 

31,461 

236,501 

182+61 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  July,  1945,  a  total 
of  645  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  serv- 
|  ice  establishments  employing  a  total  of 
24, 90S  workers  were  inspected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  730 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  Law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  505 
cases.  In  the  remaining  cases  steps  are 
being  taken  to  secure  compliance  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were 
as  follows: 

Viola¬ 
tions 

Hour  Law  _  32 

Child  Labor  _  369 

Time  Records  _  18 

Drinking  Facilities  10 
Sanitation  _  56 

I  Seats _ _  2 

Safety  Code  _  145 

Other _  104 

The  number  of  compliances  reported 
il  this  month  for  violations  reported  last 

!  month  exceeds  the  number  of  violations 
in  the  safety  code  category  due  to  de- 
■  layed  reporting  from  industry. 

During  the  month  of  July  two  com¬ 
plaints  alleging  violations  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law  were  investigated  by  the  De¬ 
partment’s  inspectors.  One  complaint 
alleging  illegal  employment  of  minors  in 
connection  with  a  bowling  alley  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  and  the  employer  agreed  to 
bring  his  operations  into  compliance  im¬ 
mediately.  The  other  complaint  alleging 
illegal  employment  of  minors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  motion  picture  theatre  could 
not  be  substantiated.  Four  complaints  al¬ 
leging  violations  of  State  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  were  investigated  and 
violations  were  substantiated  in  each  case. 
Recommendations  necessary  to  correct 
these  violations  were  made  and  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  either  complied  with 
immediately  or  are  in  the  process  of 
compliance. 

Four  special  investigations  of  acci¬ 
dents  were  made  by  the  Department’s 
Safety  Engineers  during  the  month  of 
July.  Two  of  these  accidents  were  fatal. 
The  other  two  were  of  a  serious  nature, 
one  involving  the  loss  of  an  arm  and  the 
other  involving  an  injury  which  may 
necessitate  the  amputation  of  one  or  both 
hands. 

Two  prosecutions  were  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  One  restaurant  owner 
was  prosecuted  for  violating  the  State 
Child  Labor  Law.  The  defendant  was 
found  guilty  and  ordered  to  pay  a  tine  and 
the  court  costs,  amounting  to  a  total  of 
$26.40.  One  bowling  alley  operator  was 
prosecuted  on  two  charges  of  child  labor 
violations.  He  was  found  guilty  and  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  a  line  of  $25.00  and  court 
costs  in  each  case,  making  a  total  of 
$74.30. 


Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 

A  total  of  92  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  July,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 
An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made  show¬ 
ed  that  14  were  operating  in  conqfiiance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  36  were 
in  violation  of  record-keeping  provisions 
only,  38  were  in  violation  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  provisions,  and  four  were 
found  not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  124  cases.  Of 
these  14  were  compliance  cases,  109  show¬ 
ed  violations  and  one  was  found  not  to  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Back 
wages  in  the  amount  of  $16,957.65  were 
secured  for  261  employees.  The  back 
wages  paid  by  the  40  establishments  were 
to  correct  violations  of  the  minimum  or 
overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  and  Public  Contracts  Act. 

A  total  of  34  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these  23  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  Code  and  11  were  found  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
Code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regu¬ 
lations  were  being  violated  in  11  estab¬ 
lishments. 


LABOR  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
workers  and  their  families.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  the  character  of  the 
Labor  Day  celebration  has  been  under¬ 
going  change  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  large  industrial  centers  where  the  physi¬ 
cal  problems  connected  with  mass  dis¬ 
plays  such  as  huge  parades  have  proved 
a  deterrent.  That  change  is,  however, 
really  a  shift  in  emphasis  and  in  medium 
of  expression,  by  which  the  old  objective 
of  directing  attention  to  the  workers, 
their  aims,  ideals  and  achievements  has 
gained  rather  than  lost.  Labor  Day  mes¬ 
sages  from  public  officials  and  men  and 
women  prominent  in  social  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs  appear  not  only  in  the  labor  papers 
but  in  the  general  press ;  Labor  Day  ad¬ 
dresses  of  leading  union  officials,  indus¬ 
trialists,  educators,  and  clergymen  are 
given  a  wide  hearing  over  the  radio,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  many  churches 
the  day  preceding  Labor  Day  is  dedicated 
to  labor  as  Labor  Sunday. 


COMMISSIONER  ANNOUNCES 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ARBITRATORS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
the  tine  relationship  that  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor  in  the  State. 

During  the  current  calendar  year,  as 
the  end  of  the  war  came  in  sight,  strikes 
and  threats  of  strikes  have  increased. 
With  the  war  now  ended  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  trend  will  be  further  em¬ 
phasized.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  not 
occur.  The  records  achieved  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  war  should  and  can 
be  equalled  or  bettered  in  peace  time.  Man¬ 
agement  and  labor  need  but  continue  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  take  advantage  of 
conciliation,  mediation  and  the  now  avail¬ 
able  voluntary  arbitration  as  means  of 
settling  their  disputes  to  make  this  accom¬ 
plishment  a  fact.  These  are  democratic 
processes  as  adaptable  to  our  peace  time 
economy  as  they  were  necessary  to  war¬ 
time  production. 
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Safety  Drive 


In  1943  one  out  of  every  ten  employees 
in  the  planing  mill  industry  and  one  out 
of  every  nine  in  the  wooden  container  in¬ 
dustry  suffered  a  disabling  injury,  the 
time  lost  averaging  8.5  days  per  year  for 
each  employee  in  these  industries.  The 
injury  frequency  rate  for  planing  mills 
was  44.2  and  for  the  wooden  container 
industry  48.8.  In  1944  the  injury  frequecy 
rates  for  these  industries  increased  to  46.0 
and  51.6,  respectively. 

Experience  of  mills  with  effective  safety 
programs  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  injuries  could  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  guarding  of  equipment  and  ade¬ 
quate  attention  to  accident  prevention. 
While  management  has  in  some  cases  done 
an  outstanding  job,  many  establishments 
nave  neither  an  adequate  safety  program, 
active  management  interest  in  safety, 
nor  such  safe  physical  conditions  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Many  small  mills  have  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  serviced  by  any  accident  preven¬ 
tion  agency.  They  do  not  have  knowledge 
of  the  services  available,  or  the  methods 
by  which  job  injuries  may  be  avoided. 
The  owner  of  a  small  mill  which  has  two 
or  three  injuries  a  year  is  apt  to  think 
his  experience  is  good.  In  reality  it  may 
result  in  an  accident  frequently  of  50  or 
10 — live  to  seven  times  as  high  as  it  need 
be. 

Granted  tne  hazardous  nature  of  the 
woodworking  industry,  the  accident  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  plants — and  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole — can  definitely  be  im¬ 
proved.  This  improvement  will  bring 
large  savings  to  employee,  employer,  local 
community,  State  and  country.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  a  frequency  rate  of 
10 — not  more  than  one  employee  in  50  in¬ 
jured  during  the  year — many  individual 
plants  now  have  lower  rates. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Manpower  in  War  Industries 
launched  industry  drive  number  three. 
The  Inspection  Division  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  actual  operation  of  the 
program  in  this  State. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1945 
safety  engineers  of  the  Department  in¬ 
spected  one  hundred  forty-two  establish¬ 
ments — each  establishment  was  inspected 
on  four  separate  occasions — and  offered 
their  services  to  the  establishment.  These 
establishments  worked  8,692,748  man-hours 
during  the  period  and  had  268  lost-time 
accidents  for  a  frequency  rate  of  30.8. 
While  not  at  all  good,  this  rate  compares 
favorably  with  the  national  rates  for  1943 
and  1944. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  services  of  these 
trained  safety  engineers  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  a  sound  plant  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  the  solution  of  technical 
safety  problems  will  assist  management 
and  labor  in  the  establishment  of  a  sountl, 
permanent  safety  program  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis  and  that  future  inspections  may 
show  a  further  decrease  in  the  frequency 
rate. 


NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  PRODUCTION 
WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Continued  from  page  two ) 
goods,  45.9  per  cent ;  woolen  mills,  45.8 
I>er  cent ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  37.3  per 
cent ;  food  and  kindred  products,  34.2 
per  cent ;  furniture,  mattresses,  and  bed- 
springs,  24.9  per  cent. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Child  Labor  Report,  July,  1945 


Employment  of  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  fell  of  sharply  in  North  Carolina 
during  July.  This  decrease  was  expected 
since  the  sharp  increase  that  annually 
occurs  when  school  closed  could  not  be 
expected  to  continue.  A  total  of  6,808 
certificates  were  issued  in  July,  a  decrease 
of  38.5  per  cent  from  June  but  an  increase 
of  16.3  per  cent  of  July,  1944. 

Of  the  6.808  certificates  issued  in  July, 
4,668 — or  68.6  per  cent — were  issued  to 
boys  and  2,140— or  31.4  per  cent— to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
5,364  certificates  in  July,  but  only  2,943  of 
these  were  first  regular  certificates  (cer¬ 
tificates  issued  for  the  first  time  to  minors 
becoming  regularly  employed).  Boys  re¬ 
ceived  3,681  of  these  certificates  and  girls 
the  remaining  1,6S3.  Manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  employed  2,041  of  these  minors; 
non-manufacturing,  781 ;  and  construction, 
121. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  1,444  minors 
under  16  years  of  age — 987  boys  and  457 
girls. 

The  educational  background  of  the 
2.943  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  enter¬ 
ing  employment  for  the  first  time  is 
broken  down  as  follows:  666 — 22.6  per 
cent — had  completed  the  sixth  grade  or 
less ;  418 — or  14.2  percent — had  completed 
the  seventh  grade ;  394 — or  13.4  per  cent — 
had  completed  the  eighth  grade ;  1,173 — 
or  39.9  per  cent — had  completed  the  ninth, 
tenth  or  eleventh  grade ;  and  292 — or  9.9 
per  cent — had  completed  grade  twelve  or 
higher. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
August,  1945 


For  the  seventh  successive  month  em¬ 
ployment  in  North  Carolina  industries 
showed  a  decrease.  Two  thousand  and  ten 
establishments  reported  employing  250,- 
646  production  workers  in  July  as  com¬ 
pared  with  252,238  in  June — a  decrease  of 
0.6  per  cent. 

Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from 
these  same  firms,  totaled  $7,327,328  per 
week  in  July  as  compared  with  $7,492,863 
in  June — a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent.  Man¬ 
hours  worked  in  July  were  10,136.810  per 
week  as  compared  with  10,408,370  in  June 
— a  decrease  of  2.6  per  cent. 

The  average  employee  of  these  report¬ 
ing  firms  worked  40.4  hours  per  week  in 
July  compared  with  41.3  hours  in  June; 
earned  72.3  cents  an  hour  in  July  com¬ 
pared  with  72.0  cents  an  hour  in  June; 
and  earned  $29.23  per  week  in  July  com¬ 
pared  with  $29.71  per  week  in  June. 

The  fourth  of  July  holidays  and  vaca¬ 
tions  taken  during  the  pay  period  report¬ 
ed  account  for  the  decrease  in  average 
hours  worked  and  the  average  weekly 
pay.  The  greatest  employment  changes 
over  the  month  occurred  in  three  seasonal 
industries :  employment  in  the  cottonseed 
oil  industry  decreased  17.1  per  cent  and 
in  the  fertilizer  industry,  12.4  per  cent; 
in  the  stemmeries  and  derying  plants  em¬ 
ployment  increased  17.2  per  cent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  industries  were  as  follows :  Manufac¬ 
turing  :  Pulp  and  paper  mills,  91.7  cents ; 


printing  and  publishing,  91.0  cents ;  ma¬ 
chinery  group.  90.3  cents ;  hosiery-FF, 

85.7  cents ;  tobacco  products,  80.3  cents ; 
iron  and  steel  group,  75.7  cents ;  rayon 
goods,  72.7  cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing, 

71.8  cents ;  woolen  mills,  70.0  cents ;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  09.4  cents ;  flat  knit  goods,  66.3 
cents  ;  hosiery — seamless,  63.8  cents  ;  fer¬ 
tilizer.  62.3  cents ;  stemmeries  and  redry¬ 
ing  plants,  62.1  cents;  paper  boxes,  61.9 
cents ;  furniture,  mattresses,  and  bed- 
springs,  61.8  cents ;  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts,  60.6  cents ;  brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta, 
59.0  cents;  lumber,  59.0  cents;  cottonseed 
oil,  58.8  cents. 

Non-manufacturing  industries:  Whole¬ 
sale,  86.0  cents ;  public  utilities,  75.6  cents  ; 
mines  and  quarries,  61.1  cents ;  retail,  54.6 
cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  40.5 
cents ;  hotels,  32.2  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  1.2S6 
firms  reported  employing  233,846  produc¬ 
tion  workers  in  July  compared  with  236,- 
035  in  June.  The  weekly  pay  roll  for 
these  firms  amounted  to  $6,911,235  and 
man-hours  worked  during  the  week  to 
9.454,277.  Average  weekly  earning  ol' 
employees  were  $29.55 ;  average  hours 
worked  per  week,  40.4  ;  and  average  hourly 
earnings,  73.1  cents. 

In  the  non-manufacturing  group  724 
firms  reported  employing  16,076  produc¬ 
tion  workers  in  July  compared  with  16.203 
in  June.  The  weekly  pay  roll  for  these 
firms  amounted  to  $416,093  and  man¬ 
hours  worked  during  the  week  to  682,533. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
were  $25.88 ;  average  hours  worked  per 
week,  42.5 ;  and  average  hourly  earnings, 
61.0  cents. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


July,  1945  Compared  with  June,  1945 
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Manufacturing : 
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No. 
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Chg. 
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%  Chg. 

Amt. 
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Chg. 

Amt. 
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Total _ _ — 

1,286 

233, S46 

— 

.9 

$6,911,235 

— 

2.4 

$29.55 

— 

1.5 

40.4 

— 

1.9 

73.1 

I 

1 

.4 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ _ 

11 

591 

+ 

4.4 

15,518 

+ 

8.5 

26.26 

+ 

3.9 

44.5 

+ 

2.3 

59.0 

+ 

1.5 

Cotton  Goods _ _ - 

305 

101,995 

— 

.5 

2,902,410 

+ 

.8 

28.46 

+ 

1.2 

41.0 

— 

.7 

69.4 

+ 

1.9 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

437 

—17.1 

12,599 

—18.0 

28.S3 

— 

1.1 

49.1 

— 

3.7 

58.8 

+ 

3.0 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  . _ _ _ 

18 

4,452 

— 

.3 

127,890 

+ 

.2 

28.73 

+ 

.6 

40.0 

— 

1.2 

71.8 

+ 

1.8 

Fertilizer _ 

45 

1.134 

— 1 

L2.4 

30,944 

—10.9 

27.29 

+ 

1.8 

43.8 

no 

eh. 

62.3 

+ 

1.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

201 

6,400 

— 

1.1 

174,247 

+ 

2.6 

27.23 

+ 

3.7 

44.9 

+ 

2.0 

60.6 

+ 

1.5 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses _ 

85 

12,502 

— 

.8 

292,594 

6.4 

23.40 

— 

5.6 

37.9 

5.7 

61.8 

— 

.2 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _  _ 

61 

12,163 

— 

1.6 

360,265 

— 

7.5 

29.62 

- ■ 

5.9 

34.5 

— 

5.5 

85.7 

— 

.7 

Hosiery,  Seamless . . . 

124 

14,197 

— 

2.1 

302,059 

— 

8.0 

21.28 

— 

6.1 

&3.4 

— 

6.2 

63.8 

+ 

.3 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ - 

28 

5,733 

— 

8.5 

197,399 

— 

9.3 

34.43 

— 

.9 

45.5 

— 

1.5 

75.7 

+ 

.5 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ _ _ 

11 

4,621 

— 

1.0 

122,796 

+ 

3.1 

26.57 

+ 

4.0 

40.1 

— 

1.5 

66.3 

+ 

5.7 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) _ 

61 

4,479 

+ 

Q 

115,537 

— 

4.7 

25.80 

4.9 

43.7 

— 

4.8 

59.0 

— 

.2 

Machinery  Group _ 

54 

2,677 

- * 

6.9 

112,782 

— 

3.6 

42.13 

+ 

3.6 

46.6 

+ 

2.2 

90.3 

+ 

1.2 

Paper  Boxes _  _ 

17 

726 

— 

2.7 

18,080 

— 

5.7 

24.90 

— 

3.1 

40.2 

— • 

3.1 

61.9 

no 

ch. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ _ _ 

6 

4,160 

+ 

.3 

178,638 

— 

3.2 

42.94 

— 

3.4 

46.8 

— 

2 

91.7 

— 

3.3 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

46 

1,290 

— 

.7 

44,795 

+ 

.7 

34.72 

+ 

1.4 

38.2 

no 

ch. 

91.0 

+ 

1.4 

Rayon  Goods _ _ 

22 

7,737 

+ 

2 

234,555 

2.1 

30.32 

— 

2.3 

41.7 

— 

2.6 

72.7 

+ 

.3 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.... 

26 

8,087 

+  17.2 

192,203 

+ 

9.1 

23.77 

— 

6.9 

38.3 

— 

4.0 

62.1 

3.0 

Tobacco  Products _ 

8 

12,982 

+ 

<2 

421,744 

.6 

32.49 

— 

.9 

40.5 

— 

1.0 

80.3 

+ 

2 

Woolen  Mills _ _  _ 

9 

4,350 

4.4 

128,318 

— 

7.7 

29.50 

— 

3.5 

42.1 

— 

2.3 

70.0 

1.3 

Other  Industries _  _ _  ....  .... 

135 

23,133 

— 

4.2 

925,862 

— 

8.0 

40.02 

— 

4.0 

41.5 

— 

2.4 

96.3 

— 

1.8 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _  _ 

724 

16.076 

— 

.8 

$  416,093 

+ 

1.3 

$25.88 

+ 

2.1 

42.5 

+ 

1.0 

61.0 

+ 

1.3 

Retail _ 

435 

7,137 

— 

3.0 

152,246 

.5 

21.33 

+ 

2.6 

39.1 

+ 

2.4 

54.6 

+ 

.4 

Wholesale _ 

162 

2,001 

— 

.1 

77,135 

+ 

1.3 

38.55 

+ 

1.4 

44.8 

.2 

86.0 

+ 

1.7 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

43 

1,850 

+ 

2.8 

33,726 

+ 

5.1 

18.23 

+ 

2.2 

45.0 

— 

.7 

40.5 

+ 

2.8 

Mines  and  Quarries . . . . . 

30 

655 

— 

.8 

16,818 

8.1 

25.68 

7.4 

42.0 

— 

8.5 

61.1 

+ 

1.0 

Public  Utilities. . . 

36 

3.622 

+ 

1.7 

123,228 

+ 

3.9 

34.02 

+ 

2.1 

45.0 

+ 

.7 

75.6 

+ 

1.5 

Hotels _ _  _ _ _ 

8 

811 

— 

1.6 

12,940 

+ 

1.3 

15.96 

+ 

2.9 

49.6 

+ 

2.3 

32.2 

+ 

.9 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg.  ... ..... 

2,010 

250,646 

— 

.6 

$7,327,328 

2.2 

$29.23 

1.6 

40.4 

2.2 

72.3 

+ 

.4 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Secretary  of  Labor  Addresses 
the  Nation 


No.  10 


In  a  radio  address  recently,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  pleads 
with  this  nation  for  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  nature  of  the  problems  we  must 
meet.  “This  nation,”  he  says,  “which  in 
three  years  produced  the  greatest  military 
machine  the  world  has  ever  known  is  not 
going  to  be  licked  by  difficulties  and  con¬ 
troversies  whicli  may  arise  at  home.” 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  when 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  established, 
Congress  said  its  Secretary  and  employees 
were  “to  foster,  promote  and  develop'  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment.” 

“We,  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  in¬ 
tend  to  carry  out  that  mandate,”  Mr. 
Schwellenbach  said. 

“Industrial  strife  is  an  ugly  thing,”  the 
Secretary  continued.  “It  is  costly  to  labor  ; 
it  is  costly  to  industry;  it  is  costly  to  the 
public.  When  management  and  labor  get 
into  arguments  and  strife,  it  is  not  enough 
to  become  indignant  about  it  and  try  to 
put  the  finger  of  blame  on  either  side. 
What  all  of  us  must  do  is  to  find  out  why 
such  strife  exists  and  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  it. 

“The  first  need  is  to  understand  the 
situation  in  which  millions  of  our  workers 
today  find  themselves.  The  fear  of  the 
ordinary  working  man  is  not  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  spend  his  savings  in  the 
months  of  unemployment.  It  is  that  when 
the  savings  are  gone,  no  job  will  be 
available  under  a  peacetime  economy. 

“One  the  the  first  tasks  of  government 
today  is  to  do  everything  it  can  to  minim¬ 
ize  that  fear.  Democracy  requires  the  fin¬ 
est  development  and  the  finest  expression 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  everyone 
of  us.  We  can  only  insure  an  equal  degree 
of  freedom  for  ourselves  through  making 
certain  that  our  neighbor  shall  also  be  free. 

“Enlightened  management  must  know 
that  it  is  only  the  agent  in  the  giving  of 
jobs  to  wage  earners.  The  jobs  are  created 
by  the  consumers  of  goods  and  services. 

A  free  economy  must  he  an  economy  of 
plenty.  If  we  are  to  have  an  economy  of 
plenty,  we  must  build  it  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy 
the  goods,  and  thus  hire  the  workers  to 
produce  the  goods. 

“This  responsibility  does  not  lie  exclus¬ 
ively  with  management.  Labor  must  accept 
an  equal  responsibility.  That  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  when  labor  is  organized.  These 
men  who  have  done  the  very  fine  work  of 
building  organizations  to  represent  through 
the  medium  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  must 
be  peculiarly  conscious  of  their  individual 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


Accidents  Take  Heavy  Toll 
Of  Both  Life  and  Production 

Accidents  have  cost  more  American  lives 
since  Pearl  Harbor  than  have  been  lost  in 
battle,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  Fad  Sheet.  In 
addition  to  the  290,000  Americans  who 
were  killed  by-accidents  during  this  period, 
an  additional  1,000,000  persons  were  per¬ 
manently  injured  and  29,000,000  suffered 
disabling  accidents.  The  loss  of  production 
from  this  source  staggers  the  imagination. 

Much  is  heard  about  the  vast  amount 
of  production  which  has  been  lost  on  ac¬ 
count  of  strikes  during  these  war  years. 
But  when  we  compare  the  man-days  lost 
on  account  of  these  two  factors  we  find 
that  production  suffers  as  a  result  of  acci¬ 
dents  more  than  20  times  as  much  as  it 
does  from  strikes.  This  is  all  the  more 
tragic  since  accidents  bring  about  not  only 
a  loss  of  production  but  of  lives  also.  It 
is  even  more  deplorable  since  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  acci¬ 
dents  are  preventable. 

If  the  interest  of  the  public  could  be 
aroused  over  the  need  for  accident  preven¬ 
tion  to  the  same  degree  that  it  is  aroused 
and  inflamed  over  labor  disputes,  we  would 
soon  see  the  terrific  loss  of  life,  human 
suffering  and  economic  wastage  drop  like 
a  falling  barometer  in  a  storm. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  with  the  recon¬ 
version  of  industry  from  war  to  peace, 
there  exists  a  serious  threat  of  an  increase 
in  accidents,  such  as  occurred  during  the 
conversion  period  of  1941-42.  Renewed  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  are 
being  exerted  by  the  Council  among  its 
membership. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
handicapped  in  its  safety  inspection  work 
during  these  war  years  since  several  of 
its  trained  inspectional  staff  are  in  the 
armed  forces.  With  the  ending  of  the  war 
we  are  expecting  these  men  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Department  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time.  When  this  occurs 
we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
serve  industry  —  both  management  and 
workers  —  more  effectively  in  their  efforts- 
to  conserve  human  life  and  to  utilize  full 
production  efforts  in  the  attainment  of 
our  goal  — peace  and  prosperity. 

Industrial  Directory 

Sale  of  the  Directory  of  Manufacturing 
Firms  published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor  began  on  July  25. 
Many  copies  have  already  been  sold  and 
the  publication  appears  to  be  meeting  a 
long-felt  need  for  information  of  the  na¬ 
ture  contained  therein.  Additional  copies 
are  still  available.  Your  requests  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bor  and  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of 
$1.00. 


Story  of  Farm  Labor  Told  by 
Labor  Department  in  Photos 


“Over  three  quarters  of  the  states  there 
roams  a  migrant  army  of  700,000  to  1,500,- 
000  farm  workers  whose  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  far  below  accepted 
standards,”  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach  said  in  announcing  publi¬ 
cation  of  Harvest  Nomads  by  the  Division 
of  Labor  Standards. 

Issued  in  response  to  requests  by  labor, 
civic  and  religious  organizations,  this  pic¬ 
ture  story  shows  the  way  this  land  army 
lives  and  works.  It  contrasts  these  condi¬ 
tions  with  standards  required  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  to  be  maintained  for 
Mexican  and  West  Indian  workers  im¬ 
ported  during  wartime  to  relieve  farm 
labor  shortages. 

As  war  production  ends,  millions  of 
Americans  will  migrate  in  search  of  peace¬ 
time  jobs.  How  many  will  join  this  no¬ 
madic  army  without  roots  or  labor  stand¬ 
ards  depends  on  business  conditions.  This 
is  a  problem  with  which  the  pamphlet  says 
“our  society  is  wrestling.” 

The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  for  ten 
cents  a  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  by  requesting  “Bulletin  No.’ 
73,  Harvest  Nomads.” 


Employment  of  Minors  On 

Government  Contracts 


In  the  August  issue  of  this  publication 
an  article  was  carried  which  stated  that 
the  wartime  exemption  under  which  em¬ 
ployment  of  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  had 
been  permitted  in  the  execution  of  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  would  be  cancelled  on  October  1.  The 
revocation  order  was  issued  by  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  as 
one  of  her  last  acts  in  office. 

Prior  to  distribution  of  our  bulletin  but 
after  it  had  gone  to  the  printer  a  supple¬ 
mental  order  was  issued  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  girls  under  18  could  not  be 
employed  on  contracts  awarded  after  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1945.  This  supplemental  order 
does  not  affect  the  employment  of  16-  and 
17-year-old  girls  on  contracts  awarded  on 
or  prior  to  September  4,  1945,  the  effective 
date  of  the  order.  Therefore,  the  working 
of  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  may  continue 
on  contracts  awarded  on  or  prior  to  that 
date,  subject  to  all  conditions  previously 
in  force.  Where  employers  have  received 
modifications  of  these  conditions,  such 
modifications  will  end  as  of  the  terminal 
date  contained  in  them  or  the  completion 
of  contracts  awarded  on  or  prior  to  Sep- 
( Continued  on  page  three ) 
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Women  Production  Workers  in 
Manufacturing,  August,  1945 

A  survey  covering  1,269  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  firms  shows  that  women 
production  workers  constitute  43.8  percent 
of  the  production  workers  for  the  month 
of  August.  Out  of  the  228,145  workers  em¬ 
ployed,  99,942  were  women.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  0.7  percent  below  July. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  226 
firms  reported  employing  30,233  workers, 
8,511 — or  28.2  percent — being  women.  In 
July  27.6  percent  of  the  workers  in  this 
area  were  women. 

The  piedmont  section  with  885  firms  re¬ 
porting  showed  a  total  of  171,391  workers, 
81,054 — or  47.3  percent — of  these  being 
women.  This  area  reported  47.6  percent 
women  workers  in  July. 

From  the  western  area,  158  firms  re¬ 
ported  employing  26,521  workers,  10,377 — 
or  39.1  percent — being  women.  In  July 
39.8  percent  of  the  workers  in  this  area 
were  women. 

Percentage  of  women  workers  were 
highest  in  the  following  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing:  knit  goods,  flat,  72.5  percent; 
seamless  hosiery,  71.9  percent ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  71.1  percent ;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  63.1  percent ;  paper 
boxes,  58.2  percent ;  rayon  goods,  50.4  per¬ 
cent  ;  iron  and  steel  group,  49.6  percent ; 
tobacco  products,  47.3  percent ;  cotton 
goods,  46.1  percent ;  woolen  goods,  45.9 
percent;  dyeing  and  finishing,  34.3  per¬ 
cent;  food  and  kindred  products,  27.0  per¬ 
cent  ;  furniture,  mattresses  and  bedsprings, 
24.4  percent. 


Charlotte  Leads  Cities  in 

Building  Construction 


Estimated  cost  of  building  construction 
in  the  26  largest  North  Carolina  cities  dur¬ 
ing  August  was  123.0  percent  above  that 
of  August  1944.  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  were  58.2  percent  above  that 
of  the  same  period  last  year.  Estimated 
cost  of  construction  for  August  was  1.5 
percent  below  that  of  July  1945  and  the 
number  of  permits  issued  in  August  was 
2.9  percent  above  that  for  July. 

A  total  number  of  669  permits  was  issued 
for  construction  estimated  to  cost  $1,630,- 
487.  Of  this  amount,  $666,040  was  for  resi¬ 
dential  building,  $671,237  for  nonresiden- 
tial  building  and  $293,210  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $469,019;  Asheville 
was  second  with  $184, S66,  and  Durham 
was  third  with  $143,195. 


Rockingham  Leads  Towns 

The  19  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $395,408  on  build¬ 
ing  construction  during  August.  Of  this 
sum,  $77,150  was  spent  for  residential 
building,  $162,440  for  nonresidential  build¬ 
ing  and  $155, 81S  for  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs. 

Rockingham  led  the  towns,  reporting  an 
expenditure  of  $64,050.  Asheboro  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Lumberton  was  third. 


Type  of  August  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . . . ...  177  $637,240 

Two-family  dwellings  .  6  28,800 


Total . 183  666,040 

Nonresidential  Buildings  : 

Churches  .  6  $  74,600 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  etc . . . , _  29  298,752 

Garages,  public  . .  6  36,950 

Garages,  private  (when  separate 

from  dwelling)  . 12  9,415 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  1  10,000 

Office  buildings,  include  banks  .  3  5,900 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  1  100 

Schools  (include  libraries,  museums 

etc.)  . . .  7.  5,595 

Stables  and  barns  . _ .  1  100 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  40  229,825 


Total .  106  $671,237 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  274  $117,846 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  1  1,600 

On  nonresidential  buildings  . 105  173,864 


Total. .  380  $293,210 


The  towns  that  reported  were  Asheboro, 
Clinton,  Edenton,  Forest  City,  Hamlet, 
Hendersonville,  Kings  Mountain,  Lenoir, 
Lumberton,  Monroe,  Mooresville,  More- 
head  City,  Mount  Airy,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Rockingham,  Southern  Pines,  Spencer, 
Spindale  and  Williamston. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

AUGUST,  1944  AND  AUGUST,  1945  > 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Aug.  1944 

Aug.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Aug.  1944 

Aug.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

423 

669 

+  58.2 

$731,175 

$1,630,487 

+  123.0 

Residential  buildings . . . 

25 

183 

+  632.0 
+  58.2 
+  14.8 

26,525 

444,442 

260,208 

666,040 

671,237 

293,210 

+2411.0 
+  51.0 

+  12.7 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

67 

106 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

331 

380 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY,  1945  AND  AUGUST,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1946 

Aug.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

July  1945 

Aug.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

660 

669 

+2.9 

$1,655,337 

$1,630,487 

— 1.5 

Residential  buildings . 

167 

183 

+9.6 
+  2.9 

No  ch 

620,448 

666,040 

+  7.3 

+28.5 
— 42.8 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

103 

106 

522,290 

671,237 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

380 

380 

512,599 

293,210 

SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  August,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total.. 


Asheville _ 

Burlington . . 

Charlotte. . 

Concord . . . 

Durham . . . 

Elizabeth  City _ 

Fayetteville . 

Gastonia . . 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro . 

Greenville . . 

Hickory _ 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

Lexington _ 

New  Bern . . 

Raleigh . 

Reidsville . 

Rocky  Mount. . 

Salisbury _ 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

Thomasville . . 

Wilmington . 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem... 


No.  OF 

Build¬ 

ings 


183 


5 

2 

47 

4 

24 


18 

4 

3 

10 


4 

6 

4 
1 

14 

1 

2 

5 


Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 


$666,040 


13.200 
4,400 

242,200 

3,550 

119,890 

29.200 

8,000 

10,700 

36,300 


4 

19 


12,950 

18,400 

9,000 

1,000 

48,750 

1,000 

5,000 

17,100 


9,000 

6,600 


11,000 

58,800 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


Estimated  Cost 


Aug.  1944 


$26,525 


1,350 


1,000 

200 


2,800 

1,950 

700 


375 

8,200 


1,500 

3,350 


Aug.  1945 


No.  Families 


Aug.  1944 


$666,040 


26 


13,200 

4,400 

242,200 

3,550 

119,890 

"”29,200" 

8,000 

10,700 

36,300 


12,950 

18,400 

9,000 

1,000 

48,750 

1,000 

5,000 

17,100 


9,000 

6,600 


2,600  11,000 
2,500  i  <58,800 


Aug.  1945 


189 


5 

2 

47 

4 

24 

18 " 
4 
3 

13 


4 

6 

4 

1 

17 

1 

2 

5 


4 

19 


NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 


Aug.  1944 


$444,442 


500 

52,600 

10,150 

221,109 

21,000 


8,000 

1,250 

1,600 


5,000 

2,893 

950 


6,025 

9,300 


200 


125 

2,890 

500 

100,350 


Aug.  1945 


$671,537 


114,080 

15,075 

189,499 

10,600 

4,500 

34,340 

18,250 

27,000 

3,750 

34,850 


72,010 

5.500 

5,000 

3,000 

29,933 

10,400 

650 

35,100 


18,800 

13.400 
6,600 

500 

18.400 


ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 


Aug.  1944 


$260,208 


12,415 


22,001 

800 

6,380 

725 


600 

8.250 

63,933 


525 

23,002 


9,650 

2,310 

1,260 


950 

12,596 


22,699 

3,300 

68,822 


Aug.  1945 


$293,210 


57,586 


37,320 

9,000 

18,805 


5,615 

350 

750 

26,065 

400 

12,500 

32,890 


7,685 

5,300 

3,525 

4,485 

800 

3,759 

6,050 

10,000 


26,434 

”23,891’’ 


ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


Aug.  1944 


$731,175 


14,265 


75,601 

11,150 

227,489 

21,725 


11,400 

11,450 

66,233 


5,525 

26.270 

9,150 

9,650 

S.335 

10,550 


1,150 

14,096 


3,475 

25,589 

6,400 

171,672 


Aug.  1945 


$1,630,487 


184,866 

19,475 

469,019 

23,150 

143,195 

34,340 

53,065 

35,350 

15,200 

97,215 

400 

12.500 
117,850 

23,900 

21,685 

9,300 

82,208 

15,885 

6,450 

55,959 

6,050 

37,800 

20,000 

33,034 

11.500 
101,091 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 

State  Inspections 


A  total  of  662  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  service  establishments  employing 
a  total  of  30,630  workers  was  inspected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  1945  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections. 

The  inspectors  reported  a  total  of  1,537 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  safety,  health,  recordkeeping 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Immedi¬ 
ate  compliance  was  secured  in  703  cases. 
Compliance  was  assured  in  the  remaining 
violations,  most  of  which  required  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Hour  Law  _ 

Viola¬ 
tions 
...  30 

Com, 
anc < 

13 

Child  Labor  _ 

...  914 

412 

Time  Records _ 

...  39 

9 

Drinking  Facilities- 

...  30 

4 

Sanitation  _ 

...  92 

3S 

Seats _ _ _ 

...  2 

3 

Safety  Code  _ 

...  236 

121 

Other  _ 

...  194 

103 

During  the  month  of  August  seven  com¬ 
plaints  alleging  violations  of  the  State 
labor  and  maximum  hour  laws  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Department’s  inspectors. 
Violations  were  substantiated  in  five  of 
these  cases  and  immediate  compliance  se¬ 
cured.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  inspector 
was  unable  to  substantiate  the  alleged 
violations.  Three  complaints  alleging  vio¬ 
lations  of  State  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  were  investigated  and  violations 
were  substantiated  in  two  cases.  Recom¬ 
mendations  necessary  to  correct  these  vio¬ 
lations  were  made  and  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  either  complied  with  immedi¬ 
ately  or  are  in  the  process  of  compliance. 
In  the  other  case  the  inspector  was  unable 
to  substantiate  the  alleged  violations. 


Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 

A  total  of  82  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
August,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  seven  were  operating  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  25 


were  in  violation  of  recordkeeping  provis¬ 
ions  only,  43  were  in  violation  of  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  provisions,  and  seven 
were  found  not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts 
or  exempt  from  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  92  cases.  Of  these 
seven  were  compliance  cases  and  85  viola¬ 
tions.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $32,- 
419.33  were  secured  for  444  employees.  The 
back  wages  paid  by  the  3S  establishments 
were  to  correct  violations  of  the  minimum 
or  overtime  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  and  Public  Contract  Act. 

A  total  of  five  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  three  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  Code  and  two  were  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
Code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  not  being  violated  in  any  estab¬ 
lishments. 


Accident  Facts 


An  employee  of  a  furniture  springs 
manufacturing  plant  lost  his  right  arm 
when  caught  in  a  large  punch  press  while 
making  adjustments  to  the  machine.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  foot  struck  the  operating 
pedal  causing  the  machine  to  trip,  cutting 
off  his  arm  between  the  wrist  and  elbow. 
This  accident  might  have  been  prevented 
had  the  operator  taken  the  proper  pre¬ 
caution  by  removing  the  belt.  The  operat¬ 
ing  pedal  should  also  have  been  protected. 

An  employee  of  a  tanning  company  en¬ 
gaged  in  covering  the  rolls  of  a  leather 
wringing  machine  was  caught  in  the  rolls, 
badly  mangling  his  hands  which  may  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  amputation  of  one  or  both 
hands. 


A  sixty-one  year  old  night  watchman  of 
a  lumber  company  was  electrocuted  while 
using  an  extension  cord  for  lighting  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  water  hose  to  sprinkle  hot 
ashes.  This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all 
drop  cords  and  connections  used  for  light¬ 
ing  and  other  portable  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  well  insulated  and 
grounded. 

An  employee  of  a  lumber  company  was 
fatally  injured  while  stacking  lumber.  A 
board'  fell  from  the  carrying  arm  of  an 
electric  stacking  or  hoisting  machine 
while  the  load  was  suspended  over  the 
worker’s  head.  This  might  have  been 
prevented  had  proper  care  been  given  to 
the  loading  and  operating  of  the  machine. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  ON 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

(Continued  from  page  one ) 
tember  4,  1945,  whichever  is  earlier.  The 
restrictions  covering  safety,  health  and 
hours  of  work  enumerated  in  the  August 
bulletin  are  still  applicable. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  will 
clear  up  the  misunderstanding  created 
among  our  readers  by  the  publication  of 
the  order  of  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins. 


Construction  Employment 

Execution  of  the  postwar  new-construc- 
tion  program  will  mean  employment  for 
an  estimated  average  of  1,S40,000  “site” 
workers  during  the  next  12  months  and 
for  an  estimated  average  of  approximate¬ 
ly  2,S40,000  four  or  five  years  hence,  it  is 
predicted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  a  special  report  announced  in 
Atlanta  by  Regional  Director  Harris  P. 
Dawson,  Jr. 

“These  figures  represent  the  estimated 
full-time  jobs  to  be  available,  and  not  the 
total  number  of  different  people  receiving 
employment,”  Dawson  said.  “Because  of 
turnover  in  the  labor  force,  including  tem¬ 
porary  entrance  into  it  on  the  part  of  some, 
the  latter  figures  would  be  perceptibly 
higher.  Next  year  the  number  of  jobs  will 
increase  within  the  pattern  of  seasonal 
variation,  so  that  employment  early  in  the 
year  will  be  below  the  estimated  average, 
while  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
it  will  be  higher.  Four  years  hence,  em¬ 
ployment  will  have  reached  virtual  sta¬ 
bility. 

“Slightly  over  half  of  these  workers  will 
be  skilled,  including  foremen ;  the  semi¬ 
skilled  group  will  be  somewhat  over  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  the  unskilled 
group  will  be  almost  three  eighths  of  the 
total.  The  remainder — about  two  percent 
— will  consist  of  general  and  other  super¬ 
intendents,  job  clerks  and  others  doing 
administrative  work. 

“Laborers  will  constitute  the  largest  oc¬ 
cupational  group.  Among  the  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  the  most  numerous  will  be  carpenters, 
who  will  constitute  about  45  percent  of 
this  group.  The  other  occupations  expected 
to  make  up  five  percent  or  more  of  the 
skilled  group  are  masons,  equipment  op¬ 
erators,  painters  and  plumbers.  Almost 
half  of  the  semiskilled  workers  will  be 
truck  drivers,  and  about  a  sixth  will  be  in 
the  closely  related  occupations  of  brick¬ 
layers,  and  plasterers’  helpers. 

"Total  site  employment  in  new  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  15 


SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

ADDRESSES  THE  NATION 

(Continued  from  page  one ) 
responsibility.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell 
union  leaders  how  to  run  their  unions. 
I  do  feel  free,  however,  to  tell  them  that 
they  must  know  that  they  represent  their 
members  not  only  at  the  bargaining  table, 
but  also  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  I 
tell  them  now  that  the  most  powerful 
weapon  a  labor  union  has  is  the  good  will 
and  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  That  can  only  be  maintained 
if  the  public  believes  that  the  unions  and 
their  leaders  are  aware  of,  and  willing  to 
recognize,  their  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  live. 

“Furthermore,  the  people  have  the  right 
to  demand  of  the  leaders  of  both  industry 
and  labor  the  highest  degree  of  integrity. 
The  people  today  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  from  those  who  lead — in  govern¬ 
ment,  industry  and  labor — that  honest 
principles  of  living  be  recognized  and  lived 
up  to  through  the  deliberate  effort  of  free 
men. 

“As  I  conclude,  I  want  to  leave  with 
you  this  truth  for  careful  consideration: 
This  nation  has  adequate  machinery  avail¬ 
able  to  peacefully  settle  any  labor  dispute. 
To  advance  any  demand  to  the  point  of 
stopping  production  instead  of  using  ma¬ 
chinery  available  for  peaceful  settlement, 
is  not  in  the  national  interest  and  will  not 
be  supported  by  public  opinion.  We  must 
place  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation 
above  the  interest  of  any  individual,  or 
any  group.  Only  then  can  we  promote  the 
best  interest  of  all  our  people.  I  pledge 
you  my  best  efforts  and  shall  need  your 
full  co-operation.” 


percent  by  a  policy  of  drastic  retrenchment 
in  public  expenditures,  with  postponement 
of  all  except  the  most  urgently  needed  con¬ 
struction  projects.  Conversely,  total  site 
employment  might  be  increased  from  the 
estimated  figures  by  25  percent  or  even 
more,  if  creation  of  employment  were  a 
major  consideration  in  decisions  on  public 
expenditures  for  construction  activity.” 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Child  Labor  Report,  August 
1945 


Employment  of  minors  under  IS  years 
of  age  in  North  Carolina  decreased  in  Au¬ 
gust.  A  total  of  4,391  certificates  were 
issued  in  August  compared  with  6,808  in 
July  and  5,136  in  August,  1944.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  in  August  show  a  decrease 
of  35.5  percent  as  compared  with  July  and 
a  decrease  of  14.5  percent  as  compared 
with  August,  1944.  Of  the  4,391  certificates 
issued  in  August,  2,886 — or  65.7  percent — 
were  issued  to  boys  and  1.505 — or  34.3  per¬ 
cent  to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
3,495  permits  in  August,  2,379  of  these 
going  to  boys  and  1,116  to  girls.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  these  minors  was  distributed 
among  industry  as  follows:  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  2,242  ;  nonmanufacturing,  1,149  ;  and 
construction,  104. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  896  minors 
under  16  years  of  age  in  August :  507  to 
boys  and  389  to  girls. 

Examination  of  the  1,931  certificates 
issued  to  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age 
for  first  regular  employment  indicated 
that  580 — or  30  percent — had  completed 
the  sixth  grade  or  less ;  340 — or  17.6  per¬ 
cent — had  completed  the  seventh  grade ; 
254 — or  13.3  percent — had  completed  the 
eighth  grade ;  633 — or  32.8  percent — had 
completed  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh 
grades  ;  and  124 — or  6.4  percent — had 
completed  grade  twelve  or  higher. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
August,  1945 


Employment  in  1.931  North  Carolina 
industrial  establishments  increased  during 
August.  Since  most  of  the  reporting  firms 
furnished  figures  for  the  week  of  Y-J  Day, 
these  figures  do  not  reflect  the  cut-back 
and  cancellation  of  war  contracts.  The 
firms  reported  employing  253,851  produc¬ 
tion  workers  in  August  as  compared  with 
249,600  in  July,  an  increase  of  1.7  per¬ 
cent.  Pay  rolls  from  these  firms  totaled 
$7,037,577  per  week  in  August  as  compared 
with  $7,301,091  in  July,  a  decrease  of  3.6 
percent.  Manhours  decreased  to  9,773,129 
in  August  as  compared  to  10,116,227  in 
July,  a  decrease  of  3.4  percent.  The  aver¬ 
age  hours  worked  per  week  by  each  em¬ 
ployee  were  38.5,  a  decrease  of  4.9  percent 
below  the  average  of  40.5  in  July.  Average 
hourly  earnings  were  72.0  cents  in  August 
as  compared  with  72.2  cents  in  July,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  0.3  percent.  Average  weekly 
earnings  were  $27.72  in  August,  a  decrease 
of  5.2  percent  below  $29.25  for  July.  The 
decreases  in  earnings  and  hours  worked 
are  attributed  to  the  Y-J  holiday  observed 
by  a  great  many  of  the  reporting  firms. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows: 


Manufacturing:  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  95.3  cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  91.8 
cents;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  86.3  cents; 
machinery  group,  83.1  cents ;  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts,  80.2  cents ;  iron  and  steel  group,  78.2 
cents;  dyeing  and  finishing,  74.3  cents; 
rayon  group,  72.4  cents ;  cotton  goods.  71.3 
cents  ;  woolen  mills.  70.5  cents  ;  knit  goods, 

66.2  cents ;  seamless  hosiery,  64.4  cents ; 
fertilizer,  63.1  cents ;  furniture,  mattresses 
and  bedsprings,  62.6  cents;  paper  boxes, 

61.9  cents ;  food  and  kindred  products,  60.3 
cents ;  cottonseed  oil,  59.6  cents ;  lumber, 

59.2  cents ;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  57.9 
cents  ;  and  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 

57.9  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries :  Whole¬ 
sale,  84.9  cents  ;  public  utilities,  81.5  cents ; 
mines  and  quarries,  61.3  cents;  retail 
trade,  51.8  cents ;  laundries,  dyeing  and 
cleaning,  3S.3  cents ;  hotels.  31.4  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  group  as  a  whole 
average  hourly  earnings  were  72.9  cents, 
a  decrease  of  0.1  percent  below  July;  aver¬ 
age  hours  worked  were  38.3,  a  decrease  of 
'5.2  percent  below  July;  and  average  week¬ 
ly  earnings  were  $27.95,  a  decrease  of  5.4 
percent  below  July. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  group  average 
hourly  earnings  were  55.8  cents,  a  decrease 
of  0.9  percent  below  July;  average  hours 
worked  were  41.5,  a  decrease  of  1.7  per¬ 
cent  ;  and  average  weekly  earnings  were 
$23.18,  a  decrease  of  2.3  percent. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  — - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August,  1945  Compared  with  July,  1945 

AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY. 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Total . .  . . . . 

1,298 

241,704 

+ 

l.S 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ _ _ 

12 

584 

7.0 

Cotton  Goods _ 

314 

105,598 

— 

.9 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

445 

+ 

1.8 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ _ _ 

18 

4,150 

2 

Fertilizer _ 

46 

1,194 

+ 

4.7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

202 

5,380 

1.4 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses.... 

85 

12,549 

+ 

9 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

60 

12,173 

+ 

1.5 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ _ 

124 

14,189 

+ 

.1 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

27 

5,488 

4.2 

Knit  Goods,  Flat ....  _ 

11 

4,573 

— 

1.0 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) _ 

63 

4,303 

— 

4.8 

Machinery  Group _ _ _ 

55 

2,194 

+ 

7.8 

Paper  Boxes _ _ _ _ 

16 

741 

.1 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

6 

4,205 

+ 

1.1 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

49 

1.2:::; 

1.6 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ 

22 

7,638 

— 

1.3 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants... 

25 

13,707 

iM.6 

Tobacco  Products _ 

7 

10,914 

+ 

.6 

Woolen  Mills _  _  _ 

9 

4.311 

.9 

Other  Industries _  _ 

134 

26,135 

— 

1.2 

AT  onmanufacturing : 

Total _ 

633 

12,147 

+ 

.6 

Retail _ _ _ _ _  . . 

339 

5,987 

+ 

.6 

Wholesale _ _ _ _ _ 

167 

1,969 

+ 

.6 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

43 

1,778 

.4 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

30 

656 

+ 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ _ 

35 

729 

+ 

2.0 

Hotels  _ _ _ 

19 

1,028 

9  9 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg. 

1.931 

253,851 

+ 

1.7 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

$6,756,016 

—  3.7 

$27.95 

—  5.4 

38.3 

—  5.2 

72.9 

+ 

.1 

14.759 

—11.5 

25.27 

—  4.9 

43.7 

—  .9 

57.9 

— 

4.0 

2,S12,49S 

—  7.3 

26.63 

—  6.5 

37.3 

—  9.0 

71.3 

+ 

2.7 

11,600 

—  7.9 

26.07 

—  9.6 

43.7 

—11.0 

59.6 

+ 

1.4 

118,350 

—  2.6 

28.52 

—  2.4 

38.4 

—  6.1 

74.3 

+ 

4.1 

31,093 

_  9 

26.04 

—  4.7 

41.3 

—  5.7 

63.1 

+ 

1.1 

137.684 

—  8.7 

25.59 

—  7.4 

42.5 

-  6.6 

60.3 

— 

.7 

298.353 

+  1.6 

23.78 

+  1.4 

38.0 

—  .3 

62.6 

+ 

1.6 

355,543 

—  .6 

29.21 

—  2.0 

33.8 

—  2.9 

86.3 

+ 

.6 

311,284 

+  3.2 

21.94 

+  3.1 

34.1 

+  2.7 

64.4 

+ 

.5 

191,358 

—  3.0 

34.87 

+  1.3 

44.6 

—  2.0 

78.2 

+ 

3.3 

116.823 

—  4.9 

25.54 

—  3.9 

38.6 

—  3.7 

66.2 

— 

.2 

104,661 

—12.5 

24.32 

—  8.1 

41.1 

-  8.3 

59.2 

+ 

9 

70,121 

—  9.0 

31.96 

—15.6  • 

38.5 

—17.2 

83.1 

+ 

2.1 

17,324 

+  2.3 

23.38 

+  2.4 

37.8 

+  2.4 

61.9 

no  ch. 

176,301 

—  1.3 

41.93 

—  2.4 

45.7 

—  2.4 

91.8 

+ 

.1 

45,639 

+  1.0 

37.01 

+  2.7 

38.9 

+  .8 

95.3 

+ 

2.0 

200,390 

—14.6 

26.24 

—13.5 

36.2 

—13.2 

72.4 

— 

.4 

330,911 

+  74.3 

24.14 

+  1.6 

41.7 

+  S.9 

57.9 

— 

G.S 

353.941 

+  2.9 

32.43 

+  2.3 

40.5 

+  1.5 

80.2 

+ 

.9 

121,554 

—  5.3 

28.20 

—  4.4 

40.0 

—  5.0 

70.5 

+ 

.7 

1,035,829 

—  .3 

39.63 

.+  -9 

40.6 

—  1.9 

97.7 

+ 

3.0 

$  2S1.561 

—  1.7 

$23.18 

—  2.3 

41.5 

—  1.7 

55.8 

.9 

117,325 

—  1.0 

19.60 

—  1.6 

37.8 

—  1.6 

51.8 

no  ch. 

73.031 

—  2.7 

37.09 

—  3.3 

43.7 

_  9  9 

84.9 

— 

.9 

30.269 

—  6.7 

17.02 

—  6.4 

44.4 

—  3.3 

OQ  o 
00.0 

— 

3.3 

17,811 

+  5.9 

27.15 

+  5.7 

44.3 

+  5.5 

61.3 

+ 

.3 

27,265 

—  1.4 

37.40 

—  3.3 

45.9 

—  .6 

81.5 

2.6 

15.S60 

—  .1 

lo.4o 

_  9  •) 

49.1 

—  1.2 

31.4 

— 

.9 

$7,037,577 

—  3.6 

$27.72 

—  5.2 

38.5 

-  4.9 

72.0 

— 

9 

.9 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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JOBS  ENOUGH  TO  GO  AROUND 

[The  following  radio  address  by  Forrest  II.  Shuford,  Commisioner  of  Labor,  was  de-  ] 
livered  during  the  recent  observance  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Week.  J 


No  great  and  sustained  progress  can  be  made  toward  a  sound 
world  economy  without  economic  stability  and  enough  jobs  to  go 
around.  Planning  is  of  no  avail  unless  it  is  world-wide  in  scope. 
The  San  Francisco  Conference  gives  us  hope  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  collaborate  successfully  for  world 
peace.  Similar  world-wide  effective  planning  for  economic  se¬ 
curity  and  victory  over  want  can  be  found  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  coniine  our  thinking  to  our  own  immediate  problems  here 
at  home  in  North  Carolina.  After  all,  while  planning  must  be 
international  in  scope,  it  must  be  based  on  proven  accomplish¬ 
ments  first  by  individual  communities,  then  by  areas,  states,  and 
nations. 

“Jobs  Enough  To  Go  Around”  means  just  what  it  says — jobs 
for  every  person  who  wants  or  needs  to  work,  regardless  of  sex, 
race  or  politics.  The  full  co-operation  of  management,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government  are  a  necessity.  To  have  jobs  at 
good  wages,  to  own  and  manage  businesses  with  reasonable  re¬ 
turns  on  investment  of  capital  and  competence,  to  work  success¬ 
fully  in  professional  fields — these  are  the  individual  goals  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women.  Their  realization  constitutes  the  most 
difficult  job  in  history. 

In  1940  there  were  approximately  310,000  women  employed  in 
North  Carolina — today  there  are  about  580,000 — an  increase  of  ' 
270,000.  Having  responded  to  the  nation’s  necessity  during  the 
war,  these  women  should  not  now  be  debarred  from  employment. 
It  is  only  simple  justice  that  they  be  given  full  opportunity  to 
share  the  fruits  of  the  victory  they  helped  to  win.  To  take  for 
granted  that  a  woman  does  not  need  to  work,  and  to  use  that  as 
a  basis  for  denial  of  employment,  is  no  less  unfair  than  if  the 
same  assumption  were  used  in  the  case  of  a  man. 

There  are  many  women  who  will  continue  to  need  to  work. 
They  are  the  single  women  who  must  support  themselves,  and 
often  others.  They  are  the  married  women  whose  husbands  will 
not  return  from  the  battlefield,  and  those  whose  husbands  will 
return  handicapped.  They  are  the  married  women  who  cannot 
stretch  their  husband’s  income  to  care  for  needy  relatives. 

There  are  also  many  women  who  will  want  to  continue  to 
work.  They  are  the  women  who  have  found  a  new,  often  hard 
won,  economic  status,  and  adjusted  themselves  to  better  living 
standards.  They  are  the  women  with  special  training,  acquired 
often  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  They  are  the 
women  who  like  the  independence  of  a  personal  pay  check. 

It  is  intresting  to  note  that  every  agency  that  has  made  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  new  jobs  necessary  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  provide  full  employment — jobs  enough  to  go  around — 
have  arrived  at  the  same  figure — 300,000 — although  each  attacked 
the  problem  of  estimating  from  a  different  angle.  With  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  employed  prior  to  the  war,  this  means  that 
we  must  provide  a  million  and  a  half  jobs  in  the  near  future. 

A  recent  survey,  conducted  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  in¬ 
dicates  that  employers  in  this  State  can  use  160,000  more  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  first  full  year  following  the  end  of  the  war  than 
they  did  in  1940.  That  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  still  short  by 
140,000  of  our  estimated  need  of  300,000.  Where,  then,  are  we 
to  find  these  additional  140,000  jobs? 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  comparison  with  the  distribution  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  impresses  one  almost  immediately  with  the  fact  that  we 
apparently  have  too  few  people  in  North  Carolina  employed  in 


the  non-manufacturing  industries.  These  are  generally  thought 
of  as  the  industries  that  render  services  to  the  people,  and  here 
there  would  appear  to  be  room  for  much  growth.  The  survey  of 
the  State  Planning  Board  did  not  indicate  that  such  expansion 
was  contemplated.  According  to  their  study,  manufacturing 
plans  to  increase  employment  19  per  cent  and  non-manufacturing 
21.2  per  cent  over  1940.  The  distribution  of  the  labor  force  would 
therefore  be  affected  to  no  appreciable  extent.  If,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  expansion  that  employers  anticipate,  additional 
enterprises  were  started  so  as  to  increase  employment  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  national  level  an  additional  150,000  jobs  would  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Theoretically  this  solves  our  problem  in  North  Carolina — 
it  will  actually  do  so  only  to  the  extent  that  we  are  successful  in 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  many  small  business  enter¬ 
prises. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  most  astisfactory  manner 
of  providing  jobs  comes  through  small,  locally  owned  enterprises 
utilizing  locally  produced  raw  materials,  labor,  and  capital.  It 
seems  fortunate  that  our  opportunity  and  need  for  development 
falls  in  this  type  of  industry.  It  can  be  developed  rapidly  on  a 
community  basis  without  the  outlay  of  large  capital  expendi¬ 
tures.  Here,  too,  the  women  who  have  capital  to  invest  may 
compete  with  the  men  on  an  equal  footing,  neither  asking  nor 
giving  quarter.  , 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  fields  of  employment 
women  naturally  enter  and  see  what  the  prospects  are  for  more 
jobs,  such  as  stenography,  typing,  bookkeeping,  telephone  opera¬ 
tors,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  the  professions  of  teaching, 
medicine,  and  nursing.  Naturally  if  additional  enterprises  are 
established  in  a  community  there  will  be  need  for  more  trained 
women  for  the  administrative  offices  of  these  plants.  Many  of 
these  establishments,  if  they  keep  abreast  of  the  best  sociological 
practices,  will  employ  perhaps  a  nurse,  recreational  directors, 
nursery,  kindergarten  and  lunch  room  supervisors ;  and  those 
establishments  not  now  providing  such  services  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so.  As  the  number  of  jobless  are  given  work  in 
plants  and  industries,  and  more  money  comes  into  the  pockets  of 
more  and  more  people,  more  clerks  will  be  needed  in  the  stores, 
more  tellers  in  the  banks,  more  homes  will  have  telephones  and 
more  operators  will  be  employed ;  more  places  of  amusement 
such  as  picture  shows,  bowling  alleys,  and  cafes  will  open,  giving 
employment  to  ticket  sellers,  ushers,  moving  picture  machine 
operators,  cafe  operators  and  waitresses. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  industries  that  might  be  established 
in  the  communities  of  North  Carolina  to  fill  the  demands  of  the 
present  and  to  meet  future  demands  not  only  for  our  own  people 
but  from  outside  markets?  I  would  recommend  that  everyone 
interested  in  this  problem  of  “Jobs  Enough  to  Go  Around” — and 
everyone  should  be — secure  a  copy  of  Harriet  L.  Herring’s  pamph¬ 
let,  “North  Carolina’s  New  Industrial  Opportunity,”  written  for 
the  State  Planning  Board.  Miss  Herring  is  Research  Associate, 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  (The  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Planning  Board,  Raleigh.) 

After  a  review  of  the  industries  already  existent  in  our  State 
that  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  basic,  such  as  textile  manufac¬ 
turing,  tobacco  manufacturing,  and  the  furniture  industry,  and 
pointing  out  that  there  is  sufficient  capital  within  the  State — 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  having  invested  $517,000,000  in  war 
funds  alone  since  Pearl  Harbor — and  the  schools  turning  out 
(Continued  on  page  three) 
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Women  Production  Workers 


The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  decreased  slightly  between  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  dropping  from  43.8 
per  cent,  to  43.5  per  cent.  The  survey  made 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  covered 
1,265  manufacturing  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  223,155  production  workers- — 96,- 
988  of  these  being  women. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  estab¬ 
lishments  located  in  the  eastern  coastal 
area  employed  30,052  production  workers, 
8,628 — or  28.7  per  cent,  being  women.  This 
represents  an  increase  over  August  when 
28.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  women. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Piedmont  area  reported  em¬ 
ploying  166,542  wage  earners,  of  whom 
78,045,  or  46.9  per  cent,  were  women.  In 
August  this  area  reported  47.3  per  cent 
women  workers. 

In  the  mountain  section  159  firms  re¬ 
ported  employing  26,561  production  work¬ 
ers,  10,315,  or  38.8  per  cent,  being  women. 
Women  comprised  39.1  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  this  area  in  August. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  manufacturing 
industries:  Knit  products,  flat,  72.2  per 
cent ;  hosiery  —  seamless,  72.1  per  cent ; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  66.0  per 
cent ;  hosiery  — -  full-fashioned,  63.3  per 
cent ;  paper  boxes,  53.8  per  cent ;  rayon 
goods,  51.6  per  cent;  woolen  goods,  47.5 
per  cent ;  tobacco  products,  46.5  per  cent ; 
cotton  goods,  46.0  per  cent ;  dyeing  and 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


Charlotte  Leads  in  Building 
Construction 


Estimated  cost  of  building  construction 
in  the  29  largest  North  Carolina  cities 
during  September  was  969.4  per  cent  above 
that  of  September,  1944,  and  the  number 
of  permits  issued  was  60.2  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  for  September 
was  37.4  per  cent  above  that  of  August 
while  the  number  of  permits  issued  in 
September .  was  10.5  per  cent  below  that 
of  August. 

A  total  of  599  permits  was  issued  for 
construction  estimated  to  cost  $2,240,376. 
Of  this  amount  $680,875  was  for  resi¬ 
dential  building,  $945,065  for  non-resi- 
dential  and  $614,436  for  additions,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  repairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $705,970;  Winston- 
Salem  was  second  with  $238,231 ;  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  was  third  with  $18S,4S5. 


Lumber  ton  Leads  Towns 


The  28  reporting  towns  with  population 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $505,895  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  September.  Of  this  sum 
$155,975  was  spent  for  residential,  $265,- 
500  for  non-residential  and  $84,420  for  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

Lumberton  led  the  towns  reporting  an 
expenditure  of  $97,000,  Chapel  Hill  was 


Type  of  September  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Were  Issued 

Type  of  Building 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  139  $614,075 

Two-family  dwellings  .  9  . 39,800 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings 
with  stores  or  shops  therewith . —  1  27,000 


Total . 149  $680,875 

Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches  . 3  $  7,200 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  laun¬ 
dries  . 19  495,260 

Garages,  commercial  .  6  40,500 

Garages,  private  .  18  24,075 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  6  19,100 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  4  17,700 

Public  works  and  utilities .  2  10,200 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

offices,  stables,  barns  .  6  3,755 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings  47  327,275 


Total .  Ill  $945,065 

Additions.  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  237  $116,165 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  12  10.050 

On  nonresidential  buildings  .  90  488,221 


Total .  339  $614,436 


second  and  Albemarle  was  third. 

The  towns  that  reported  were:  Albe¬ 
marle,  Asheboro,  Blowing  Rock,  Boone, 
Chadbourn,  Chapel  Hill,  Cherryville, 
Edenton,  Forest  City,  Fuquay  Springs, 
Hamlet,  Hazelwood,  Hendersonville,  Kings 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER,  1944  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

374 

599 

+  60.2 

$209,503 

$2,240,376 

+  969.4 

10 

149 

+  1390.0 
+  101.8 
+  9.7 

9,800 

680,875 

+6847.7 
+2442.1 
+  278.1 

55 

111 

37,177 

162.526 

945,065 

614.436 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.. 

309 

339 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
AUGUST,  1945  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Aug.  1945 

Sept.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Aug.  1945 

Sept.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

669 

599 

—10.5 

$1,630,487 

$2,240,376 

+  37.4 

183 

149 

—18.6 

666,040 

680,875 

+  2.2 
+  40.8 
+109.6 

106 

111 

+  4.7 
—10.8 

671,237 

945,065 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

380 

339 

293,210 

614,436 

SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  September,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS. 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1944 

Sept.  1945 

Total. . . . . 

148 

$653,875 

$7,975 

$680,875 

12 

157 

$429,365 

$945,066 

$241,035 

$614,436 

$678,375 

$2,240,376 

Asheville . . . . .. 

9 

33,750 

150 

33,750 

1 

9 

22,500 

15,500 

12,306 

18,635 

34,956 

67,885 

9 

f?3  275 

53,275 

12 

46.800 

100,075 

18 

102  950 

102,950 

18 

31,300 

379,785 

84,334 

223,235 

115,634 

705,970 

1 

3,000 

1,475 

3,000 

3 

1 

25,200 

500 

600 

1,975 

28,800 

4 

39,400 

66,400 

8 

11,100 

46,000 

41,165 

10,425 

52,265 

122,825 

47,475 

3.000 

200 

47,675 

3.000 

g 

fi8  non 

68,000 

8 

5,250 

9,375 

82,625 

2 

5,000 

500 

5,000 

1 

2 

500 

5,525 

3,000 

6.025 

8,500 

Goldsboro .  _ 

3 

4,000 

350 

4,000 

1 

3 

4,650 

27,900 

100 

36,200 

5,100 

68,100 

22 

88,950 

88,950 

24 

4,800 

15.750 

13,575 

27,178 

18,375 

131,878 

5 

24  000 

24,000 

5 

50 

3,300 

50 

27,300 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

13,300 

1,150 

250 

1,150 

15,550 

6 

15,300 

15,300 

6 

340 

106,295 

22,723 

47,249 

23,063 

168,844 

4 

10,000 

2,200 

10,000 

4 

4 

2,100 

13,500 

4,300 

23,500 

3 

3,000  ' 

3,000 

3 

8,200 

845 

2,750 

9,045 

5,750 

New  Bern . . 

12,250 

12,250 

27 

109,200 

1  09  200 

27 

67,507 

79  285 

1,800 

69,307 

188,485 

Reidsville . . . 

4 

5,250 

<5,250 

4 

10,000 

23  400 

100 

10,000 

28,750 

Rocky  Mount . 

3 

5,600 

5^600 

3 

1,852 

1'  500 

100 

600 

1,952 

7,700 

Salisbury . .  .. 

4 

24,500 

300 

24,500 

1 

4 

9,200 

4,775 

15 

1,920 

9,515 

31,195 

Shelby . 

3 

8,500 

8.500 

3 

300 

8,800 

Statesville . . 

3 

19,500 

19,500 

3 

39,000 

58,500 

Thomas  ville . 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1 

1 

5  500 

3  000 

6.500 

Wilmington . . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

19  680 

72,500 

29,085 

21,863 

48  765 

99,363 

Wilson . . 

19  800 

275 

20  075 

Winston-Salem . 

7 

22,700 

. . 1  22,700 

7 

168,811 

17,025 

27,337 

198,506 

196,148 

238,231 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  September  476 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  service 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  18,- 
093  workers  were  inspected  under  the 
provision  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor 
Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  798 
violations  of  the  Labor  Laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  Law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  719 
cases.  Compliance  was  assured  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  remaining  violations, 
most  of  which  required  additional  time 
for  correction. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows: 


Hour  Law 

Viola¬ 

tions 

33 

Com¬ 

pliances 

31 

Child  Labor 

_  289 

314 

Time  Records 

_  29 

30 

Drinking  Facilities 

--  18 

7 

Sanitation  .. 

95 

57 

Seats  _ 

9 

9 

Safety  Code  _ 

— 190 

146 

Other  _ 

142 

132 

During  the  month 

of  September  four 

complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  Child 
Labor  and  Maximum  Hour  Laws  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Department’s  inspectors. 
Violations  were  substantiated  in  two  of 
these  cases  and  immediate  compliance  se¬ 
cured.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  inspec- 


JOBS  ENOUGH  TO  GO  AROUND 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

skilled  technical  workers,  Miss  Herring 
names  a  number  of  industries  that  might 
expand  and  develop  from  the  State’s  three 
great  crops,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  harvested 
peanuts ;  also  from  such  pursuits  as  cat¬ 
tle  raising  with  beef  and  dairy  production, 
hog  raising  with  meat  curing ;  poultry 
raising  with  its  processing ;  raising  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  canning  and 
freezing,  all  giving  employment  to  women 
as  well  as  men. 

Discussing  peanuts,  she  declares  that 
this  resource  offers  opportunity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  which  up  to  the  present  the 
State  has  neglected  to  a  marked  degree. 
They  are  a  major  crop  in  12  North  Caro¬ 
lina  counties  which  harvested  in  1939 
more  than  5  million  pounds  each.  Six  con- 
tinguous  counties,  Northampton,  Halifax, 
Bertie,  Hertford,  Martin  and  Edgecombe, 
harvested  from  21  million  to  48  million 
pounds,  the  six  together  harvesting  a  total 
of  over  200  million  pounds  of  peanuts. 
North  Carolina  is  the  second  state  in  the 
production  of  peanuts  (Georgia  first)  but 
it  is  twelfth  in  the  production  of  peanut 
candy,  a  seven-million-dollar  industry ; 
ranks  low  in  the  manufacture  of  salted 
peanuts,  a  12-million-dollar  industry ;  and 
peanut  butter,  a  16-million-dollar  indus¬ 
try.  Nearly  all  of  the  varieties  of  pea¬ 
nuts  are  capable  of  being  manufactured 
in  small  plants  so  that  they  are  adapted 
to  local  enterprisers  with  relatively  small 
capital.  None  of  them  is  so  dominated 
by  a  large  producer  that  the  newcomer 
would  have  difficulty  in  entering  the  mar- 


tor  was  unable  to  substantiate  the  alleged 
violations. 

Accident  Facts 

While  repairing  a  lighting  circuit  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  roof  of  a  textile  plant  an 
electrician  was  electrocuted.  This  worker 
had  twenty  years  experience  as  an  elec¬ 
trician,  however,  this  accident  occurred 
during  the  first  day  of  his  employment  by 
this  company.  He  was  working  from  a 
ladder  and  leaning  over  a  steam  line  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  roof  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs.  He  came  in  contact  with  exposed 
wiring  of  a  550-volt  circuit.  This  accident 
might  have  been  prevented  had  proper  at¬ 
tention  been  given  to  installation  and 
maintenance  of  electric  wiring. 


A  card  tender  in  a  textile  plant  lost 
three  fingers  while  attempting  to  remove 
lumps  of  cotton  from  the  doffer  cylinder. 
His  hand  was  caught  in  the  cylinder 
causing  the  loss  of  the  first  two  fingers 
at  the  second  joint  and  the  fourth  finger 
at  the  first  joint.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  cleaning  or  adjusting  of 
machinery  should  never  be  permitted 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 


A  seventeen-year-old  employee  of  a  box 
manufacturing  concern  was  fatally  injured 
when  he  fell  into  an  elevator  shaft.  The 
hoy  opened  the  door  to  the  hoistway  on 
the  first  floor,  while  the  elevator  '  was 
standing  at  the  second  floor  level,  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  a  distance  of 
approximately  twelve  feet,  Apparently 


ket.  Here,  (hen,  is  a  field  that  would  give 
employment  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  peanut-growing  counties, 
and  among  the  jobs  to  be  filled  many  of 
them  would  go  to  women. 

The  same  story  is  true  of  the  soybean, 
Miss  Herring  declaring  that  “If  North 
Carolina’s  failure  to  process  her  great 
peanut  crop  is  to  be  deplored,  her  failure 
to  exploit  the  soybean  has  been  a  down¬ 
right  tragedy.”  As  early  as  1914  North 
Carolina  was  growing  more  soybeans  than 
any  other  area.  They  were  first  processed 
at  Elizabeth  City.  A  North  Carolina  man, 
A.  E.  Staley,  of  Julian,  transplanted  to 
Illinois,  did  more  than  almost  anyone  else 
to  invent  ways  of  using  the  bean  and 
thereby  provide  a  market  for  an  enormous¬ 
ly  increased  crop.  Whatever  the  farm 
economy  of  the  soybean  situation,  here 
has  been  and  still  is  a  large  resource  for 
manufacturing  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
most  versatile  raw  materials  in  the  world. 

With  tobacco  the  one  crop  which  is 
most  adequately  manufactured  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  stage  in  the  State,  and  with  many 
experiments  for  further  development  of 
cotton  usage  being  made,  there  continues 
the  almost  unbounded  resources  of  our 
forests  to  supply  increased  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing  and  such  industries  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Venetian  blinds,  window  shades, 
caskets,  coffins,  and  plants  for  making 
prefabricated  houses ;  the  fishery  re¬ 
sources  with  sea  food  processing  plants ; 
mineral  resources  with  coal,  mica,  and 
clays  to  be  mined  and  made  into  useful, 
saleable  goods. 

“Many  of  these  industrial  opportunities 
offered  in  North  Carolina  can  be  started 


the  interlock  on  this  door  was  out  of  or¬ 
der,  permitting  the  boy  to  open  the  door 
while  the  elevator  was  away  from  this 
landing. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 

A  total  of  41  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  September,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  five  were  operating  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts, 
12  were  in  violation  of  record-keeping 
provisions  only,  21  were  in  violation  of 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  provisions  and 
three  were  found  not  to  be  covered  by 
the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  66  cases.  Of 
these  seven  were  compliance  cases,  55 
showed  violations  and  four  were  found 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $11,- 
229.36  were  secured  for  352  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  the  27  establish¬ 
ments  were  to  correct  violations  of  the 
minimum  or  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act. 

A  total  of  nine  safety  and  health  in¬ 
spections  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these  eight  establishments 
were  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  Code  and  one  was  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
Code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  two  establish¬ 
ments. 


on  small  enough  scale  to  be  within  the 
grasp  of  a  returned  soldier  or  certainly  of 
two  or  three  pooling  their  credit  and 
abilities.”  Organizations  such  as  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  individuals,  can  do  much  to  ferret 
out  persons  in  communities  who  might  be 
encouraged  and  induced  to  start  new  en¬ 
terprises.  It  will  mean  saving  many  of 
these  men  for  North  Carolina,  for  many 
of  them  will  go  to  other  states  and  regions 
if  they  do  not  find  opportunities  here. 

The  town  and  county  newspapers  should 
be  enlisted  and  they  should  keep  constant¬ 
ly  before  the  people  of  the  community  the 
local  resources  and  the  need  for  more  in¬ 
dustry.  Local  planning  committees  and 
the  chambers  of  commerce  can  do  most  of 
all.  They  can  encourage  existing  indus¬ 
tries  to  expand,  and  bring  together  people 
who  have  money  with  which  to  start  new 
enterprises.  With  more  enterprises  there 
will  be  “Jobs  Enough  For  All”  and  this 
includes  jobs  for  women. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  cannot  refrain 
from  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  “Jobs  Enough  For  All” 
and  that  is  something  all  of  us  can  play 
a  part  in  bringing  about ;  that  is,  the 
creation  of  greater  respect  for  WORK  as 
work,  regardless  of  the  type  it  is.  So 
long  as  we  continue  the  fetish  that  some 
work  is  more  honorable  than  others,  we 
shall  have  people  unemployed  because  of 
their  hesitancy  to  take  the  job  available. 
We  need  to  adopt  the  practice  in  our  com¬ 
munities  of  giving  to  workers  a  standing 
and  a  social  place  based  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  decency  of  the  person,  and  not 
on  the  type  of  job  he  does. 
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Child  Labor  Report,  September 
1945 

A  total  of  3,265  certificates  were  issued 
during  September  for  the  employment  of 
minors  in  North  Carolina.  This  number 
shows  a  decrease  from  the  August  figure 
which  was  4,391.  Of  the  total  certificates 
issued  in  September,  1,S99  were  issued  to 
boys  and  1,366  to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
2,563  permits.  Of  this  number  1,356  were 
issued  for  minors  entering  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  first  time — 788  boys  and 
568  girls.  Manufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  891  of  these  minors,  599  of  the 
number  being  boys  and  292  girls.  Con¬ 
struction  industries  employed  17  and  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  448. 

Minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  received 
690  permits  for  employment,  345  of  these 
being  boys  and  345  girls.  Twelve  boys  12 
and  13  years  of  age  received  permits  for 
employment  as  newsboys. 

Of  the  1,356  minors  obtaining  permits 
for  full-time  employment  for  the*  first 
time,  410  had  completed  grade  six  or 
lower,  208  grade  seven,  199  grade  eight, 
464  grade  nine,  10,  or  11  and  75  grade  12 
or  higher. 


LUMBERTON  leads  towns 

(Continued,  from  page  two) 
Mountain,  Lenoir,  Lumberton,  Monroe, 
Mooresville,  Mocksville,  Mt.  Airy,  North 
Wilkesboro,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rockingham, 
Southern  Pines,  Spindale,  Waynesville, 
Williamston,  and  Weldon.  , 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
September,  1945 

Employment  in  North  Carolina  industry 
showed  a  decrease  of  0.8  per  cent  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  compared  with  August.  Two 
thousand  and  one  firms  reported  employ¬ 
ing  256,903  production  workers  in  Septem¬ 
ber  compared  with  258,845  in  August. 

Pay  rolls,  according  to  reports  from 
these  same  firms,  totaled  $7,354,521  in 
September  and  $7,224,235  in  August,  an 
increase  of  1.8  per  cent.  Manhours  work¬ 
ed  in  September  amounted  to  10,308,6S6 
compared  with  9,990,629  in  August,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.2  per  cent. 

The  average  employee  worked  40.1 
hours  per  week  in  September  compared 
with  38.6  hours  in  August ;  earned  71.3 
cents  an  hour  in  September  compared  with 
72.3  cents  in  August ;  earned  $28.63  per 
.week  in  September  as  compared  with 
$27.91  in  August.  The  increases  in  week¬ 
ly  pay  and  hours  in  September  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  V-J  Holidays  taken  by 
most  industrial  establishments  in  August, 
causing  hours  to  drop  below  normal. 

The  greatest  decreases  in  employment 
were  noted  in  the  iron  and  steel  group 
and  in  the  machinery  group.  These  de¬ 
creases  are  due  to  cancellation  of  govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  There  are  notable  in- 
crases  in  such  seasonal  industries  as  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil,  fertilizer,  and  tobacco. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by 
the  various  industries  were  as  follows: 

Manufacturing :  Printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  96.3  cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  92.9 
cents  ;  hosiery — full-fashioned,  91.0  cents  ; 


machinery  group,  86.9  cents ;  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts,  80.6  cents ;  iron  and  steel  group,  80.5 
cents ;  rayon  goods,  72.6  cents ;  dyeing  and 
finishing,  72.5  cents ;  woolen  goods,  68.9 
cents  ;  cotton  goods,  68.4  cents ;  hosiery — 
seamless,  66.5  cents ;  knit  goods — flat,  65.2 
cents ;  fertilizer,  63.5  cents ;  paper  boxes, 
63.5  cents ;  furniture,  mattresses,  and  bed- 
springs,  63.2  cents;  brick,  tile,  and  terra 
cotta,  63.0  cents;  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts,  60.8  cents  ;  lumber,  59.9  cents  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  5S.9  cents ;  stemmeries  and  re¬ 
drying  plants,  57.8  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries :  Whole¬ 
sale,  89.2  cents ;  public  utilities,  74.6  cents ; 
mines  and  quarries,  62.2  cents ;  retail,  53.2 
cents ;  laundries,  dyeing,  and  cleaning, 
40.8  cents  ;  hotels,  32.1  cents. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  amounted  to  72.1 
cents ;  average  hours  worked  per  week 
were  40.1 ;  and  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $28.89.  In  the  nonmanufacturing 
group  average  hourly  earnings  were  60.2 
cents ;  average  hours  worked  per  week 
were  41.1 ;  and  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $24.78. 


WOMEN  PRODUCTION  WORKERS 

(Continued  from  page  two) 
finishing,  37.7  per  cent ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  35.0  per  cent ;  furniture,  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  bedsprings,  22.9  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the 
drop  in  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
group  because  of  cancellation  of  govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  the  percentage  of  women 
workers  decreased  from  49.6  per  cent  in 
August  to  2.8  per  cent  in  September. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

September,  1945  Compared  with  August,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

AV.  WKLY 
EARNINGS 

AV.  HRS. 

PER  WEEK 

AV.  HRLY. 
EARNINGS 

M  anufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1.291 

240,304 

—  1.0 

$6,943,245 

+  l.S 

$2S.89 

+  2.8 

40.1 

+  4.4 

72.1 

— 

1.5 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ _ 

10 

522 

—  1.7 

13,980 

+  3.7 

26.78 

+  5.5 

42.5 

—  3.8 

63.0 

+ 

9.8 

Cotton  Goods _ _ 

315 

107,480 

+  1.2 

2,907,547 

+  5.5 

27.05 

+  4.2 

39.5 

+  5.9 

68.4 

— 

1.6 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

492 

+  10.6 

14,320 

+23.4 

29.11 

+  11.7 

49.4 

+  13.0 

5S.9 

— 

1.2 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

18 

4,369 

—  1.5 

122,555 

—  1.3 

2S.05 

+  -2 

38.7 

+  1.6 

72.5 

— 

1.4 

Fertilizer _ _ 

45 

1,239 

+  7.S 

34,664 

+  11.5 

27.98 

+  3.4 

44.1 

+  2.8 

63.5 

+ 

.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

203 

6,177 

—  .5 

164,577 

+  5.3 

26.64 

+  5.8 

43. S 

+  3.8 

60.8 

+ 

1.8 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses.— 

S4 

12,483 

+  1.0 

314,982 

+  LI 

25.23 

+  6.1 

40.0 

+  5.3 

63.2 

+ 

1.1 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

57 

11,979 

+  -6 

398,355 

+14.7 

33.45 

+  14.7 

36.6 

+  8.3 

91.0 

+ 

5.4 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ 

124 

14,743 

+  1-4 

343,645 

+  8,6 

23.31 

+  7.1 

35.0 

—  .3 

66.5 

+ 

3.6 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

26 

1,552 

—69.3 

54,056 

—69.3 

34.83 

H"  -1 

43.3 

—  2.7 

80.5 

+ 

2.9 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ _ _ 

11 

4,517 

—  1.2 

111,972 

—  4.2 

24.79 

—  3.0 

38.0 

—  1.6 

65.2 

— 

1.5 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills)  — 

60 

4,210 

—  .8 

111,245 

+  7.9 

26.42 

+  8.7 

44.1 

+  7.3 

59.9 

+ 

1.4 

Machinery  Group _ 

54 

1,9S0 

—35.4 

71,145 

—39.4 

35.93 

—  6.2 

41.4 

—  .7 

86.9 

— 

5.4 

Paper  Boxes _ _ _ 

17 

850 

+  6.3 

22,550 

+16.6 

26.53 

+  9.8 

41.8 

+  9.1 

63.5 

+ 

.6 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

6 

4,122 

—  2.0 

172,637 

—  2.1 

41.88 

—  .1 

45.1 

—  1.3 

92.9 

+ 

1.2 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

53 

1,351 

—  1.5 

52,092 

+  2.2 

38.56 

+  3.7 

40.1 

+  3.4 

96.3 

+ 

.6 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ 

21 

6,587 

—  1.2 

203,497 

+19.3 

30.89 

+20.8 

42.5 

+  19.7 

72.6 

+ 

.7 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants  ... 

26 

17,509 

+24.0 

436.079 

+28.2 

24.91 

+  3.4 

43.1 

+  2.9 

57.8 

+ 

.5 

Tobacco  Products _ 

7 

11,128 

+  2.0 

378.723 

+  7.0 

34.03 

+  4.9 

42.2 

+  4.2 

80.6 

+ 

.5 

Woolen  Mills  . . . 

9 

4,124 

—  4.3 

117.764 

—  3.1 

27.95 

—  .9 

41.4 

+  3.5 

68.9 

2.3 

Other  Industries _ _ 

132 

22,890 

—11.1 

896,860 

—12.4 

39.18 

—  1.4 

40.5 

_  o 

96.8 

— 

1.5 

Nonmanufacturing  : 

Total . . . 

710 

16,599 

+  3.8 

$  411,276 

+  2.1 

$24.78 

—  1.6 

41.1 

—  2.4 

60.2 

+ 

.7 

Retail _ _ 

419 

7,406 

+  8.0 

145,433 

+  4.0 

19.64 

—  3.7 

36.9 

—  3.7 

53.2 

Wholesale . . .  . 

162 

2.058 

+  4.7 

78,701 

+  6.8 

3S.24 

+  2.0 

42.9 

—  1.2 

89.2 

+ 

3.2 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

44 

1,846 

—  3.1 

34,828 

+  3.1 

18.87 

+  6.4 

46.3 

+  4.0 

40.8 

+ 

2.3 

Mines  and  Quarries  . . . . 

30 

671 

+  2.3 

17,468 

—  1.9 

26.03 

—  4.1 

41.9 

—  5.4 

62.2 

+ 

1.5 

Public  Utilities _ _ 

36 

3,634 

—  .1 

119.861 

—  2.4 

32.98 

—  2.3 

44.2 

—  2.0 

74.6 

.3 

Hotels _ 

19 

984 

—  .8 

14,985 

—  .4 

15.23 

—  1.2 

47.5 

—  3.7 

32.1 

+ 

2.6 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg. 

2.001 

256.903 

—  .8 

$7,354,521 

+  1.8 

$28.63 

+  2.6 

40.1 

+  3.9 

71.3 

1.4 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Council  of  State  Rescinds  Emergency 
War  Powers  Proclamations  Nos.  I  and  TTl 

Action  Taken  by  Council  Upon  Recommendation  of  Commissioner 
Shuford  Will  Restore  Prewar  Labor  Standards 
On  January  19,  1946 


*  The  Council  of  State,  meeting  on  November  14th  and  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
_  tion  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  voted  to  rescind  War  Proclama¬ 
tions  Numbers  I  and  III,  effective  January  19,  1946.  These  proclamations  were  issued 
during  the  war  after  Commissioner  Shuford  had  certified  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  safety  and  in  the  furtherance 


of  the  war  program  that  certain  laws  regu¬ 
lating  labor  and  industry  be  partially  sus¬ 
pended  or  modified. 

War  Proclamation  Number  I,  effective 
May  6,  1943,  contained  the  following  five 
provisions: 

1.  Girls  between  16  and  18  years  of  age 
were  allowed  to  work  as  late  as  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day,  rather  than 
nine  o’clock  as  provided  by  statute, 

2.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  permits  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  16-  and  17-year-old  girls  as  late 
as  12  o’clock  midnight,  providing  the  em¬ 
ployee  was  engaged  in  essential  war  work 
and  the  employer  provided  such  safeguards 
and  protection  for  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  such  minor  as  deemed  adequate 
by  the  Commissioner. 

3.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  upon  the 
request  of  a  proper  official  of  the  Army 
or  Navy,  was  given  authority  to  grant  per¬ 
mission  in  an  emergency  situation  for  the 
employment  of  female  employees  for  a 
greater  number  of  hours  or  for  a  greater 
number  of  days  in  any  period  of  seven 
consecutive  days  than  the  statutory  limit 
of  nine  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week 
and  six  days  in  any  period  of  seven  con¬ 
secutive  days. 

4.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  grant  permits  good  for  six 
months,  rather  than  60  days  as  provided 
by  statute,  upon  application  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  found  it  necessary  to  work 
more  than  56  hours  per  week  due  to  the 
rush  of  seasonal  business. 

5.  Compensation  at  time  and  one  half 
the  regular  rate  was  mandatory  for  any 
additional  hours  worked  as  a  result  of  the 
proclamation. 

Each  of  these  emergency  provisions  are 
cancelled  as  of  January  19,  1946,  except 
that,  all  permits  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  under  2  above  shall  re¬ 
main  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  those 
females  between  16  and  18  years  of  age, 
employed  at  the  time  of  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  until  such  time  as  the  Commis¬ 


sioner  of  Labor  may  determine  that  such 
permits  should  be  terminated. 

War  Proclamation  Number  III,  effective 
August  3,  1943,  contained  the  following 
five  provisions : 

1.  Female  employees  over  18  years  of 
age  were  permitted  to  work  ten  hours  per 
day,  rather  than  nine,  provided  they  were 
paid  time  and  one  half  for  any  work  in 
excess  of  nine  hours  per  day. 

2.  Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  work¬ 
ing  in  a  plant  and  on  a  shift  working  more 
than  nine  but  not  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day  were  permitted  to  work  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  worked  by  such  shift. 
The  hours  of  work  of  such  minors  could 
not  fall  between  midnight  and  six  a.m.. 
and  they  were  to  receive  time  and  one 
half  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  nine 
hours  per  day. 

3.  Minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  were 
permitted  to  work  until  nine  o'clock  p.m., 
subject  to  statutory  provisions  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  they  might  work  and  the 
occupations  in  which  they  might  engage. 

4.  Girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS 
years  of  age  were  permitted  to  carry  news¬ 
papers  on  fixed  routes  in  residential  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
lived,  provided  they  did  not  work  after 
six  o’clock  p.m.  or  before  seven  o’clock 
a.m.,  and,  that  the  papers  were  delivered 
to  the  carriers  at  their  homes  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  that  the  publishers  provided 
such  safeguards  and  protection  for  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  such  minor 
as  seemed  adequate  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor. 

5.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  given 
authority  to  issue  permits  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  male  minors  betw'een  the  ages  of 
16  and  IS  years  at  such  types  of  work, 
under  such  conditions,  and  for  such  hours, 
as  might  be  helpful  to  the  war  effort,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  found  necessary  to  protect  the 

(Continued  on  page  three ) 


Building  Permits  Issued 

Source  of  Valuable  Data 

One  of  the  most  important  basic  sources 
of  information  regarding  the  volume  of 
construction  activity  is  the  record  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  by  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  governments.  The  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  has  collected  data 
on  building  permits  for  many  years.  Each 
of  the  26  cities  in  North  Carolina  reports 
regularly  each  month  to  the  department 
and  37  of  our  towns  have  been  reporting 
for  some  time.  The  reports  furnished  by 
these  municipalities  give  the  number  and 
value  of  permits  issued  for  new  buildings 
and  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  existing  structures.  This  information 
enables  us  to  measure  the  volume  of  build¬ 
ing  activity  and  the  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  resulting  therefrom. 

Construction  will  he  a  key  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  postwar  readjustment. 
It  was,  therefore,  especially  important  that 
we  be  able  to  supply  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  information  regarding  the  volume 
of  building  activity  and  employment.  We 
recently  sent  to  the  212  mayors  of  towns 
with  population  of  500  or  more,  not  already 
reporting  to  us,  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  determine  how  many  of  these  towns 
required  building  permits  before  erecting 
new  buildings  and  adding  to,  altering  or 
repairing  existing  buildings.  Where  per¬ 
mits  were  required  the  questionnaire  asked 
whether  they  were  required  in  all  sections 
of  the  town  or  in  certain  zones  only.  When 
the  answers  to  these  questions  indicated 
that  the  municipality  required  permits  both 
for  new  construction  and  for  additions  and 
repairs  and  that  such  permits  were  re¬ 
quired  in  all  sections  we  solicited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  issuing  officials  in  sub¬ 
mitting  monthly  reports  to  us  showing  the 
number  and  value  of  permits  issued. 

One  hundred  forty-four  answers  received 
to  date  indicate  that  58  towns  not  previ¬ 
ously  reporting  to  us  will  begin  to  do  so. 
The  other  86  towns  either  do  not  have 
building  codes  requiring  permits  or  such 
codes  are  limited  to  new  construction  or 
specific  zones,  or  both.  The  co-operation 
of  these  towns  is  not  being  solicited  at  the 
present  time.  The  mayors  of  the  6S  towns 
from  which  we  still  have  not  heard  are 
urged  to  return  the  questionnaires  at  once. 

Building  permits  are  required  as  the 
result  of  purely  local  ordinances,  there 
being  no  State  law  covering  the  subject. 
Blank  permit  forms  are  not  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  but  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  municipality.  Where  such  ordi¬ 
nances  do  exist,  however,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  authorized  by  law  to  require 
reports  on  the  number  and  value  of  all 
building  permits  issued. 
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Women  Production  Workers  in 
Manufacturing,  October,  1945 


A  survey  covering  1,260  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  firms  shows  that  women 
production  workers  constitute  43.4  percent 
of  the  production  workers  for  the  month 
of  October.  Of  the  217,067  workers  em¬ 
ployed,  94,128  were  women. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  21S 
firms  reported  employing  26,840  workers, 
7,331 — or  27.3  percent — were  women.  Last 
month  this  area  reported  28.7  percent  wom¬ 
en  workers.  The  piedmont  section  with  S82 
firms  reporting  gave  a  total  employment 
figure  of  163,978  with  76,670 — or  46.8  per¬ 
cent — women.  Last  month  this  section  re¬ 
ported  47.3  percent  women  workers.  In  the 
mountain  section,  160  firms  reported  em¬ 
ploying  26,249  workers  with  10,127 — or 
38.6  percent — women.  This  area  reported 
38.8  percent  women  workers  for  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  manufacturing 
industries :  Hosiery — seamless,  72.5  per¬ 
cent  ;  flat  knit  goods,  72.5  percent ;  stem- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  65.8  percent; 
hosiery— full-fashion,  62.4  percent;  paper 
boxes,  54.7  percent;  rayon,  49.2  percent; 
tobacco  products,  46.3  percent ;  cotton,  46.1 
percent ;  woolen,  45.7  percent ;  dyeing  and 
finishing,  37.4  percent ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  34.5  percent ;  furniture,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  bed  springs,  21.6  percent. 


Greensboro  Leads  in  Building 
Construction 

More  than  $2,691,594  worth  of  building 
construction  was  authorized  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  during  October,  20.1  percent 
more  than  in  September  when  $2,240,376 
worth  was  authorized.  An  increase  of  373.9 
percent  is  noted  over  October,  1944,  when 
$567,985  worth  of  construction  was  author¬ 
ized. 

During  October  795  permits  were  issued 
compared  with  599  in  September  and  406 
in  October,  1944. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction  in 
October  $565,150  was  for  new  residential 
buildings ;  $1,537,560  for  nonresidential 
buildings,  and  $58S,S84  for  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs. 

Greensboro  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $305,605;  Charlotte 
was  second  with  $303,222,  and  Asheville 
was  third  with  $286,379. 


Asheboro  Leads  Towns 


The  54  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  ten  thousand  had  author¬ 
ized  construction  work  amounting  to  the 
total  of  $802,075  for  the  month  of  October. 
Of  this  amount  $404,780  was  spent  on  new 
residential  buildings ;  $358,025  on  nonresi¬ 
dential  construction,  and  $38,370  on  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Asheboro  led  the  reporting  towns  with 
$105,750  for  authorized  construction  ;  Lum- 
berton  was  second  with  $89,009,  and  Rose 


Type  of  October  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Building s  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings . 158  $  523,150 

Two-family  dwellings . 2  7,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings  ...  2  13,000 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings .  1  18,000 

New  Nonhousekeeping  Dwellings: 

Hotels . . . 1  4,000 


Total .  164  $  565,150 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  6  $  106,550 

Churches . 1  5,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops.  ..  41  673,400 

Garages,  commercial .  13  228,500 

Garages,  private .  34  25,005 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  3  20,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  10  53,200 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . 15  4,790 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings  . 61  421,115 


Total .  184  $1,537,660 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  327  $  178,415 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings . 1  100 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  119  410,369 


Total . . . . .  447  $  588,884 


Hill  was  third  with  $66,000. 

As  noted  by  the  number  of  towns  re¬ 
porting,  we  have  greatly  increased  our 
sample  on  building  construction  in  North 
Carolina  towns  with  a  population  of  less 
than  ten  thousand. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER,  1944  AND  OCTOBER,  1945  > 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.,  1944 

Oct.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct.,  1944 

Oct.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . 

406 

795 

+  95.8 

$567,985 

$2,691,594 

+  373.9 

16 

164 

+925.0 
+  192.1 
+  36.7 

20,000 

393,777 

154,208 

565,150 

1,537,560 

588,884 

+2725.8 
+  290.5 
+  281.9 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

63 

184 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

327 

447 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER,  1945  AND  OCTOBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.  1945 

Oct.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept.  1945 

Oct.,  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total.. . 

599 

795 

+  32.7 

$2,240,376 

$2,691,594 

+  20.1 

149 

164 

+10.1 
+  65.8 
+  31.9 

680,875 

565,150 

—17.0 

111 

184 

945,065 

1,537,560 

+62.7 
—  4.2 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

339 

447 

614,436 

588,884 

SUMMARY  OP  OCTOBER,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Total  of  October,  1944  Included  for  Comparison) 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Total. . . .  

160 

$530,150 

8 

23.650 

4 

34,400 

19.600 
13,300 
49,500 

4,100 

32.950 
24,000 

18.950 
131,500 

11.600 

8 

5 

11 

2 

18 

5 

6 

35 

2 

Hickory . . . 

4 

4,000 

7,800 

9,950 

1,000 

49,950 

1,400 

22,100 

9,500 

4 

4 

1 

12 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2,000 

15,700 

2,000 

7 

.  1 

Wilson . .  - 

3 

13,000 

Winston-Salem . 

7 

28,200 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


Estimated  Cost 


Oct.,  1944 


$20,000 


Oct.,  1945 


$565,150 


1,200 


2,300 

3.800 

2.800  ' 


500 


1,300 

3,600 

4,500 


23,650 

34,400 

28,600 

13,300 

49,500 

4,100 

32.950 
24,000 

18.950 
131,500 

11,600 


22,000 

7,800 

9,950 

1,000 

53,950 

1,400 

22,100 

9,500 

6,000 

15,700 

2,000 


13,000 
i  28,200 


No.  Families 


Oct.,  1944 


16 


Oct.,  1945 


181 


8 

4 
14 

5 
11 

2 

18 

5 

6 
35 

2 


16 

4 

4 

1 

12 

2 

7 

3 

4 
7 
1 

3 

7 


NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS. 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Oct.,  1944 

Oct.,  1945 

Oct.,  1944 

Oct.,  1945 

Oct.,  1944 

Oct.,  1945 

$393,777 

$1,537,560 

$154,208 

$588,884 

$567,985 

$2,691,594 

410 

174,225 

180,000 

219,950 

13,075 

88,504 

14,685 

286,379 

214.400 

303,222 

2,572 

25,087 

54,672 

27,659 

230 

12,000 

1,600 

1,350 

1,830 

26,650 

7,000 

126,365 

3,585 

82,925 

10,585 

268,790 

225 

33,950 

30,700 

225 

38,050 

72,785 

12,150 

2,824 

9,135 

17,274 

1,975 

27,050 

5,960 

5,775 

57,010 

7,050 

22,300 

625 

7,300 

7,675 

48,550 

1.015 

163,530 

32,190 

10,575 

36,005 

305,605 

2,950 

23,500 

43,600 

110.565 

30 

2,650 

25,548 

200 

2,980 

2,650 

26,373 

35,300 

43,600 

159,615 

825 

27,050 

67,000 

64,500 

. 

5,800 

67,500 

78,100 

6,200 

— 

2,980 

4,095 

96,725 

14,870 

9,000 

5,000 

93,200 

9,180 

4,095 

106,675 

15,870 

101.400 
6,400 

116.400 

177,175 

38,450 

4,850 

182,025 

200 

1.100 

200 

. . . 

57,525 

450 

2,660 

450 

69,685 

1,600 

54,700 

6,000 

9,200 

81,000 

— 

2,500 

1,600 

63.200 
21,700 

11.200 

4,900 

14,369 

29,425 

20,559 

110,425 

75 

1,800 

2,500 

3,675 

17,300 

100,225 

55,550 

20,260 

39,533 

124,985 

123,283 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  tlie  month  of  October  738  manu¬ 
facturing.  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  a  total  of  28,017  work¬ 
ers  were  inspected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,229 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keeping 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  One  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  com¬ 
pliances  correcting  violations  of  the  State 
labor  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  were 
reported  during  the  month.  The  difference 
between  violations  found  and  compliances 
reported  was  due  to  completion  of  compli¬ 
ances  with  recommendations  or  orders 
issued  in  previous  months. 


The  violations  and 

compliances 

were  as 

follows : 

Viola- 

Com- 

tions 

pliances 

Hour  Law _ _ 

_  64 

65 

Child  Labor. . 

_  551 

752 

Time  Records  ..... 

_  43 

40 

Drinking  Facilities ....  21 

26 

Sanitation _ 

_  92 

151 

Seats _ 

2 

4 

Safety  Code _ 

_  263 

380 

Other  _ 

_  193 

307 

During  the  month  three  complaints  al¬ 
leging  violations  of  the  child  labor  and 
maximum  hour  laws  were  investigated  by 
the  Department’s  inspectors.  Violations 
were  substantiated  in  one  case  and  imme¬ 


diate  compliance  secured.  In  the  other  two 
cases  the  inspector  was  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  alleged  violations. 

One  drug  store  was  prosecuted  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  State  child  labor  law.  A  fine 
of  $25  was  imposed  and  court  costs  $10.20, 
making  a  total  of  $35.20. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 

A  total  of  95  inspections  were  complet¬ 
ed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
October,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  An 
analysis  of  the  inspections  made  showed 
that  23  were  operating  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acts,  39  were  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  recordkeeping  provisions  only, 
32  were  in  violation  of  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  provisions,  and  one  was  found 
not  to  be  covered  by  the  acts  or  exempt 
from  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  review  secton  closed  and  reported 
to  the  natonal  office  on  81  cases.  Of  these 
19  were  compliance  cases  and  62  violations. 
Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $8,736.77 
were  secured  for  150  employees.  The  back 
wages  paid  by  28  establishments  were  to 
correct  violations  of  the  minimum  or  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law 
and  Public  Contract  Act. 

A  total  of  two  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Of  these,  one  establishment 
was  found  to  be  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  State  Code  and  one  was  found  to 
be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
Code.  The  injury  frequency  rate  regula¬ 
tions  were  being  violated  in  one  estab¬ 
lishment. 


Accident  Facts 

An  employee  of  a  lumber  manufacturing 
concern  was  fatally  injured  while  ripping 
a  piece  of  lumber  on  a  variety  saw.  In¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that  the  piece  of  lum¬ 
ber  wedged  between  the  saw  and  guide, 
kicking  back  on  the  operator,  causing  a 
rupture  of  the  stomach.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  ripping  should  never  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  certain  type  saws ;  that  rip 
saws  should  be  properly  guarded,  equipped 
with  spreader  and  kick-back  fingers.  Also 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  on-the-job 
training  which  should  include:  telling  the 
( Continued  on  page  four) 


COUNCIL  OP  STATE  RESCINDS 

EMERGENCY  PROCLAMATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
health,  education,  safety  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  such  minors. 

Each  of  these  emergency  provisions  are 
rescinded  as  of  January  19,  1946. 

As  a  result  of  the  revocation  of  these 
proclamations,  female  employees,  subject 
to  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  law,  may 
not  work  more  than  nine  hours  per  day 
and  48  hours  per  week,  girls  16  and  17 
years  of  age  may  not  work  later  than  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  minors  14  and  15  years 
of  age  may  not  work  after  six  p.m.,  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  carry 
newspaper  routes  under  any  circumstances. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  no  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  under  which  exemptions 
to  the  statutory  law  might  be  granted  to 
permit  longer  or  later  hours  of  work. 


Industrial  Safety  Conference 
Is  Attended  by  Inspectors 


An  Industrial  Safety  Conference,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Commissioner  of  Labor,  R.  L. 
Gamble,  was  held  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  November  12.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
labor  departments  of  the  two  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  by  safety  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  many  South  Carolina  in¬ 
dustries.  The  series  of  training  courses 
were  conducted  by  R.  P.  Blake,  Senior 
Safety  Engineer  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  institute 
on  Monday  morning,  the  group  was  wel¬ 
comed  to  South  Carolina  by  Governor  Ran¬ 
som  J.  Williams.  In  his  speech  Governor 
Williams  commended  the  representatives 
from  the  other  states  and  those  of  indus¬ 
try  for  gathering  together  to  discuss  the 
joint  problem  of  eliminating  hazards  in 


industries  and  creating  safer  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

On  Monday  the  conference  also  heard 
Ben  T.  Huiett,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
from  Georgia,  who  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  cf  safety  in  industry. 

Features  of  Tuesday’s  program  were  ad¬ 
dresses  by  W.  R.  McCullum,  Personnel 
Manager  of  Pacific  Mills,  Columbia,  on 
“Safety  in  Textile  Manufacturing,”  and 
Dr.  George  Zerbst,  Director  of  Industrial 
Health,  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Health,  on  “Industrial  Hygiene.” 

Delegates  participated  in  a  field  day 
program  on  Wednesday,  when  they  visited 
the  Sonoco  Products  plant  in  Hartsville 
and  attended  a  safety  class  there. 

Co-ordination  between  Federal  and  state 
governments  “is  essential  to  adequate  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  programs,”  U.  S.  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  told  the  conference  on 
Thursday.  Senator  Johnston  explained  a 
Senate  bill  of  which  he  is  the  author  that 
would  provide  $5,000,000  in  Federal  funds 
for  a  safety  engineering  program  directed 


by  state  departments  of  labor.  The  senator 
said  he  had  “long  been  interested  in  in¬ 
dustrial  safety  because  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  hazards  in  textile  mills,  in 
which  I  worked  as  a  youth.” 

Mr.  Blake,  who  conducted  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  principals  of  accident  prevention 
throughout  the  five-day  conference,  told 
the  delegates  that  a  total  of  15,900  persons 
were  killed  in  plants  of  this  country  while 
on  the  job  last  year.  He  said  that  a  total 
of  1,900  persons  were  totally  disabled  and 
would  not  be  able  to  work  again  and  94,000 
were  permanently  partially  disabled.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,118  persons,  he  said,  were 
temporarily  disabled,  causing  a  loss  of  35 
million  man-days  working  time  and  this 
loss  was  at  the  cost  of  three  billion  dollars. 

Attending  the  conference  from  North 
Carolina  were  Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Chief  In¬ 
spector,  and  the  following  inspectors  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor : 
George  B.  Cherry,  John  R.  Bulla.  Harry  E. 
Billings,  Jr.,  Thomas  Tyson,  Lester  H. 
Whitener  and  George  W.  King. 


ESTIMATES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS* 

(In  Thousands) 


United 

States 

South  Atlantic  States 

North 

Carolina 

Month 

AND 

Year 

Total 

Mfg. 

Total 

Mfg. 

Total 

%  of  chg.  from 
Previous  Month 

Mfg. 

%  of  chg.  from 
Previous  Month 

1945 

April 

37,804 

15,102 

4,461 

1.527 

679 

—1.3 

345 

—1.7 

May 

37,679 

14,811 

4,432 

1,497 

673 

—0.9 

340 

—1.4 

•Tune 

37.556 

14.538 

4.411 

1.490 

672 

—0.1 

341 

—0.3 

♦Source  :  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Child  Labor  Report  for  October 
1945 


October  figures  on  the  employment  of 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  totaled  3,238. 
Of  this  number  1,852  were  issued  to  boys 
and  1,386  to  girls. 

Minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  received 
2,472  permits.  Of  this  number  1,383  wex-e 
issued  to  minors  entering  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  first  time — 891  boys  and 
492  girls.  Manufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  987  of  these  minors,  692  boys  and 
295  girls.  Construction  industries  employed 
30  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  366. 

Mionrs  14  and  15  years  of  age  received 
744  permits  for  employment,  291  of  these 
being  hoys  and  453  girls.  Twenty-two  boys 
12  and  13  years  of  age  received  permits 
for  employment  as  news  boys. 

The  grades  completed  by  the  1.383 
minors  who  obtained  permits  for  full-time 
employment  for  the  first  time  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  grade  6  or  lower,  446;  grade  7,  256; 
grade  8.  224 ;  grade  9,  10  or  11,  407 ;  grade 
12  or  higher,  50. 


Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
October,  1945 


Employment  in  North  Carolina  indus¬ 
tries  decreased  during  October  while  pay 
rolls,  average  weekly  earnings  and  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  showed  increases. 

The  October  survey  covered  1,982  firms 
employing  a  total  of  244,316  production 


workers.  The  total  weekly  pay  roll  amount¬ 
ed  to  $7.285.629 ;  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $29.82 ;  average  hourly  earnings  were 
71.8  cents ;  and  the  average  hours  worked 
per  week  were  41.5. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  1,307 
manufacturing  plants  was  227,959  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  decrease  of  8.1  percent  below  the 
number  for  September.  Manufacturing  pay 
roll  amounted  to  $6,857,011  in  October,  1.1 
percent  above  the  pay  roll  for  September. 
Total  hours  worked  in  October  were  9,447,- 
736.  a  decrease  of  2.0  percent  below  those 
worked  in  September.  Weekly  earnings 
averaged  $30.08  in  October,  an  increase  of 
9.9  percent  above  those  for  September. 
Average  hourly  earnings  increased  from 
70.4  cents  in  September  to  72.6  cents  in 
October,  an  increase  of  3.1  percent.  Aver¬ 
age  hours  worked  in  October  were  41.4,  an 
increase  of  6.4  percent  above  those  worked 
for  September. 

The  nonmanufacturing  industries  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  16,357  workers  in  October, 
an  increase  of  3.2  percent  above  the  em¬ 
ployment  for  September.  The  pay  roll 
totaled  $428,618  in  October,  3.2  percent 
above  the  pay  roll  for  September.  Hours 
worked  in  October  totaled  694,164,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.6  percent  above  the  hours 
worked  in  September.  Average  weekly 
earnings  showed  no  change  between  Oc¬ 
tober  and  September.  Average  hours 
worked  per  week  were  42.4,  a  decrease  of 
0.7  percent  below  those  averaged  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  Average  hourly  earnings  were  61.7 
cents,  an  increase  of  0.5  percent  above 
those  for  September. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 


various  industries  were  as  follows : 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  publishing, 
96.0  cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  93.1  cents ; 
hosiery — full-fashion,  89.6  cents ;  machin¬ 
ery,  S5.4  cents ;  tobacco  products,  81.7 
cents;  iron  and  steel,  80.6  cents;  rayon, 

72.6  cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  72.2  cents ; 
woolen,  71.0  cents  ;  cotton,  68.8  cents ;  hosi¬ 
ery-seamless,  67.2  cents ;  knit  goods — flat, 

65.6  cents ;  fertilizer,  65.1  cents ;  furniture, 
mattresses  and  bed  springs,  64.1  cents ; 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  63.7  cents ; 
paper  boxes  62.9  cents ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  62.3  cents;  lumber  60.1  cents; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  58.1  cents ; 
cottonseed  oil,  57.9  cents. 

Nonmanufacturing:  Wholesale,  90.2 

cents ;  public  utilities,  73.5  cents ;  mines 
and  quarries,  62.7  cents  ;  retail,  57.9  cents ; 
laundering,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  41.5 
cents :  hotels,  33.1  cents. 


ACCIDENT  FACTS 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
operator  the  safe  way  of  doing  the  job ; 
showing  him  how ;  checking  him  to  see 
that  he  understands  and  can  do  it  the  safe 
way,  and  above  all,  close  supervision  to 
see  that  he  continues  to  do  it  the  safe  way. 

A  sawmill  employee  was  fatally  injured 
while  applying  belt  dressing  to  a  vertical 
belt.  His  hand  was  caught  between  the 
belt  and  pulley,  throwing  him  into  the  ma¬ 
chine,  causing  a  fatal  head  injury.  This 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  if  dressing  must 
be  applied  to  a  running  belt  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  side  of  the  belt  traveling 
away  from  the  pulley  and  not  to  the  side 
traveling  onto  the  pulley. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

October,  1945  Compared  with  September,  1945 


AV. 

WKLY 

AV.  HRS. 

AV.  HRLY. 

INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing: 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total  - - - - 

1,307 

227.959 

—  8.1 

$6,857,011 

+  1.1 

$30.08 

+ 

9.9 

41.4 

+  6.4 

72.6 

+  3.1 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . . . 

12 

642 

+  4.6 

18.661 

+10.5 

29.07 

+ 

5.7 

45.6 

+  2.9 

63.7 

+  2.7 

Cotton  Goods  _ _ - . 

298 

98,953 

—  4.5 

2,673,669 

+  2.6 

27.02 

+ 

7.5 

39.3 

—  0.3 

68.8 

+  8.0 

Cottonseed  Oil . . 

13 

626 

+27.2 

19,634 

+37.1 

31.36 

+ 

7.7 

54.1 

+  9.5 

57.9 

—  1.7 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _  _ 

18 

4,406 

+  -8 

127,232 

+  3.S 

28.88 

+ 

3.0 

40.0 

+  3.4 

72.2 

—  0.4 

Fertilizer  ...  - - - 

45 

1,320 

+  6.5 

38,222 

+  10.3 

28.96 

+ 

3.5 

44.5 

+  0.9 

65.1 

+  2.5 

Food  and  Kindred  Products - 

214 

6,598 

—  .5 

178,071 

X 

26.99 

+ 

0.4 

43.3 

—  1.6 

62.3 

+  2.0 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses — 

84 

12,437 

+  2.2 

323.695 

+  4.5 

26.03 

+ 

2.2 

40.6 

+  1.0 

64.1 

+  1.3 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion - _ - 

60 

12,492 

+  2.0 

397.307 

—  2.5 

31.81 

— 

4.3 

35.5 

—  2.7 

89.6 

—  1.5 

Hosiery.  Seamless  .  -  . 

124 

14,777 

+  1-2 

346,731 

+  1.5 

23.46 

+ 

0.3 

34.9 

—  0.6 

67.2 

+  0.9 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

26 

1,311 

—14.5 

45,227 

—15.0 

34.50 

— 

0.6 

43.0 

—  0.7 

80.2 

no  ch. 

Knit  Goods.  Flat  _ _ _ 

11 

4,563 

+  1.0 

116.974 

+  4.5 

25.64 

+ 

3.4 

39.1 

+  2.9 

65.6 

+  0.6 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills)  — 

64 

4,181 

—  1.8 

111,799 

—  0.4 

26.74 

+ 

1.4 

44.5 

+  0.9 

60.1 

+  0.5 

Machinery  Group _ 

56 

1,864 

—  7.4 

70,757 

—  0.8 

37.96 

+ 

7.1 

44.5 

+  7.5 

85.4 

—  0.2 

Paper  Boxes  _ 

17 

888 

+  4.5 

23,791 

+  5.5 

26.79 

+ 

1.0 

42.6 

+  1.9 

62.9 

—  0.9 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ . _ 

6 

4,104 

—  0.4 

173.018 

+  0.2 

42.16 

+ 

0.7 

45.3 

+  0.4 

93.1 

+  0.2 

Printing  and  Publishing .  _ 

60 

1,528 

+  1.5 

58.516 

+  3.3 

38.30 

+ 

1.8 

39.9 

no  ch. 

96.0 

+  1.7 

Rayon  Goods  _ _ 

21 

7,521 

no  ch. 

232,811 

+  1.6 

30.95 

+ 

1.5 

42.6 

+  1-7 

72.6 

—  0.1 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.... 

25 

17,162 

—  1.4 

433,330 

—  0.2 

25.25 

+ 

1.3 

43.4 

+  0.7 

58.1 

+  0.4 

Tobacco  Products .  . . . 

8 

13,219 

—  1.1 

454,103 

—  2.5 

34.35 

— 

1.4 

42.1 

—  1.2 

SI. 7 

—  0.1 

Woolen  Mills  . . . 

9 

4,293 

+  4.1 

124,972 

+  6.1 

29.11 

+ 

1.9 

41.0 

—  1.0 

71.0 

+  3.0 

Other  Industries _ _ 

136 

22,595 

—  2.8 

S88,491 

—  2.0 

39.32 

+ 

0.8 

41.1 

+  1.5 

95.7 

—  0.6 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Total .  .  . . . 

675 

16,357 

+  3.2 

$  428.618 

+  3.2 

$26.20 

no 

ch. 

42.4 

—  0.7 

61.7 

~f“  0.D 

Retail  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

370 

6,392 

+  6.1 

145.018 

+  5.5 

22.69 

— 

0.5 

39.2 

—  1.3 

57.9 

+  0.9 

Wholesale  _ _ _ _ _ _  ... 

165 

2.192 

+  3.1 

85,389 

+  4.9 

38.95 

+ 

1.8 

43.2 

+  0.9 

90.2 

+  1.0 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning.... 

53 

2.181 

+  2.7 

41,645 

+  4.0 

19.09 

+ 

1.2 

46.0 

—  0.6 

41.5 

+  2.0 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

29 

684 

+  3.0 

19,235 

+  11.6 

28.12 

+ 

8.3 

44.9 

+  7.2 

62.7 

+  1.3 

Public  Utilities _ 

36 

3,675 

—  0.5 

118,532 

—  1.7 

32.25 

1.3 

43.9 

—  0.5 

73.5 

—  0.8 

Hotels 

22 

1,233 

+  1.3 

18,799 

+  1-4 

15.25 

+ 

0.1 

46.1 

—  1.7 

33.1 

+  1.8 

Total  All  Mfg.  and  Nonmfg.  ...  .... 

1,982 

244,316 

—  7.4 

$7,285,629 

+  1.2 

$29.82 

+ 

9.7 

41.5 

+  6.1 

71.8 

+  2.9 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Twelfth  National  Conference 
On  Labor  Legislation 


Forrest  H.  Shuford,  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor ;  C.  A.  Fink,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
E.  L.  Sandefur,  Regional  Director,  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  dele¬ 
gates  designated  by  Governor  Cherry,  at¬ 
tended  the  Twelfth  National  Conference 
on  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  4-6. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  conference 
were  devoted  to  discussions  by  state  la¬ 
bor  commissioners  from  most  of  the  states 
and  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  of  matters  of  administration,  with 
particular  reference  to  Federal-State  co¬ 
operation.  The  conference  carried  on  its 
work  through  committees  considering  spe¬ 
cialized  fields  of  the  general  topic. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  it  recognized  that  the  effective 
basis  for  industrial  peace  is  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  management  and  labor. 
Where  collective  bargaining  fails,  the 
states  should  be  encouraged,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public,  to  provide  every  facility 
to  labor  and  management  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  such  labor  disputes  as  are 
not  settled  by  the  parties  themselves,  in 
conciliation,  mediation  and  voluntary  ar¬ 
bitration. 

The  Committee  on  Federal-State  Co¬ 
operation  recommended  the  further  co¬ 
ordination  of  inspecting  work  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  adequate  safety 
and  health  practices  in  industry  and  to 
secure  better  enforcement  of  wage,  hour, 
child  labor  and  industrial  homework  laws. 
The  committee,  recognizing  the  importance 
for  legislative  and  administrative  plan¬ 
ning  of  basic  economic  data  available  in 
the  several  states  in  comparable  form, 
recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  confer  with  the  states  and  work 
out  common  research  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
such  data. 

The  Committee  on  Strengthening  of  State 
Labor  Departments,  of  which  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  chair¬ 
man,  recommended  that  all  functions  re¬ 
lating  to  labor  should  be  centralized  in  a 
labor  department,  at  the  state  and  Federal 
level.  An»effective  state  labor  department 
should  be  authorized  and  staffed  to  an¬ 
alyze  employment  opportunities  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  its  wage  earners,  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  workplaces  against  all  acci¬ 
dents  and  disease  hazards,  to  protect  their 
health  and  living  standards  against  long 
hours  and  low  wages,  to  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  child  labor  and  industrial  homework, 
to  establish  higher  standards  of  housing, 


Federal  Child  Labor  Regulations 

Return  to  Prewar  Standards 

■  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  has  announced  the  revocation  of  wartime  amendments  to  the  child-labor 
regulations  issued  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  covering  establish¬ 
ments  producing  goods  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  minimum  age  for  most  employment  in  establish- 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


The  Council  of  State,  meeting  on 
November  14th  and  acting  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  voted  to 
rescind  War  Proclamations  Numbers 
I  and  III,  effective  January  19,  1946. 

As  a  result  of  the  revocation  of 
these  proclamations,  female  employ¬ 
ees,  subject  to  the  statutory  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law,  may  not  work  more 
than  nine  hours  per  day  and  48  hours 
per  week;  girls  16  and  17  years  of 
age  may  not  work  later  than  nine 
o’clock  at  night;  minors  14  and  15 
years  of  age  may  not  work  after  six 
p.m.,  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age 
may  not  carry  newspaper  routes  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  no 
discretionary  power  under  which  ex¬ 
emptions  to  the  statutory  law  might 
be  granted  to  permit  longer  or  later 
hours. 

Employers  are  urged  to  take  note 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  action 
and  to  take  necessary  steps  on  or  be¬ 
fore  January  19  to  bring  their  estab¬ 
lishment.  into  compliance  with  the 
statutory  laws  of  the  State. 


to  maintain  a  public  employment  service, 
to  foster  systems  of  voluntary  apprentice¬ 
ship,  to  award  compensation  against  the 
ravages  of  job  injuries  and  unemployment 
and  to  promote  industrial  peace.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose  the  committee  recog¬ 
nized  that  improved  labor  legislation  in 
many  states  and  Federal  aid  to  states  for 
the  enforcement  of  state  labor  laws  and 
ftie  strengthening  of  state  labor  depart¬ 
ments  without,  however,  impairing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  was  needed.  This 
committee,  as  did  the  Committee  on  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Co-operation,  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sound  statistical  information 
concerning  employment,  unemployment, 


ments  subject  to  the  act  is  16  years,  with 
an  18-year  minimum  for  specific  hazard¬ 
ous  occupations,  and  a  14-year  minimum 
for  certain  work  defined  in  Regulation 
No.  3  as  not  harmful. 

The  amendments  issued  during  the  war 
because  of  certain  acute  manpower  short¬ 
ages  while  maintaining  most  controls  over 
conditions  of  work  and  occupations  of  chil¬ 
dren,  have  been  terminated  on  dates  set 
to  allow  employers  time  for  necessary  ad¬ 
justments. 

Under  the  emergency  amendment  affect¬ 
ing  raw  shrimp  houses,  employers  have 
been  permitted  to  hire  minors  between 
14  and  16  to  head  and  peel  fresh  raw  or 
fiozen  shrimp  under  certain  conditions. 
Revocation  of  this  amendment  became  ef¬ 
fective  November  30,  1945. 

The  emergency  amendment  affecting  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing  industry  has 
permitted  the  employment  of  14-  and  15- 
year-old  minors  for  work  in  perishable 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  sheds 
after  7  p.m.  and  until  10  p.m.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  revoked  as  of  October  31.  1945. 

The  wartime  amendment  to  Hazardous 
Occupations  Order  No.  5  permitted  the 
employment  of  16-  and  17-year-old  minors 
to  operate  nailing,  stapling,  wire-stitching, 
fastening  or  assembling  machines  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  veneer  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  baskets,  hampers,  or  crates.  This 
amendment  was  revoked  as  of  October  31, 
1945. 

The  revocation  of  these  amendments, 
together  with  the  cancellation  of  North 
Carolina  Emergency  War  Powers  Procla¬ 
mations  Numbers  I  and  III,  serve  to  re¬ 
store  all  child-labor  regulations,  both  State 
and  Federal,  to  their  prewar  standards. 


hours  of  work,  earnings,  wage  rates,  cost 
of  living,  industrial  relations,  industrial 
disputes,  industrial  accidents  and  safety, 
labor  productivity,  and  other  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  labor. 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  in  Manufacturing 
November,  1945 

The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  decreased  from  43.4  percent  in 
October  to  43.0  percent  in  November.  The 
survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Statistics 
covered  1.265  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  employing  224,118  workers — 96,370 
of  these  being  women. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  estab¬ 
lishments  were  located  in  the  eastern 
coastal  area  and  employed  29,089  produc¬ 
tion  workers,  S,156  of  these — or  28.0  per¬ 
cent — being  women.  In  October,  27.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers  in  this  area  were 
women. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
887  establishments  reported  employing 
168,155  production  workers,  78,202  —  or 

46.5  percent — of  these  being  women  work¬ 
ers.  In  October  46.8  percent  of  the  workers 
in  this  area  were  women. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  mountain  section  reported 
employing  26,874  workers,  10,012 — or  37.3 
percent — of  these  being  women.  In  October 

38.6  percent  of  the  workers  in  this  area 
were  women. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  were 
highest  in  the  following  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  :  knit  goods,  flat,  72.0  percent ; 
hosiery,  seamless,  71.9  percent ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  67.4  percent ;  hosiery, 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


Raleigh  Leads  in  Building 
Construction 


More  than  two  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  building  construction  was 
authorized  in  North  Carolina  cities  dur¬ 
ing  November,  3.6  percent  more  than  in 
October.  An  increase  of  approximately 
417.4  percent  is  noted  over  November, 
1944  when  $539,000  worth  of  construction 
was  authorized. 

During  November  710  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  compared  with  795  in  October  and 
411  in  November,  1944. 

Of  the  total  authorized  construction  in 
November,  $821,625  was  for  new  residen¬ 
tial  buildings ;  $1,014,312  was  for  non- 
residential  buildings,  and  $953,730  was  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Raleigh  led  the  cities  with  authorized 
construction  valued  at  $743,739 ;  Durham 
was  second  with  $251,850,  and  Charlotte 
was  third  with  $210, 9S1. 


Sanford  Leads  Towns  in 

Building  Construction 


The  65  reporting  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  10,000  had  authorized 
building  construction  work  amounting  to 
$848,830  for  the  month  of  November.  Of 
this  amount,  $264,050  was  for  residential 
buildings ;  $510,470  was  for  nonresidential 
buildings,  and  $74,310  was  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs. 


Type  of  November  Building 
Construction  in  26  Re¬ 
porting  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  206  $  794,025 

Two-family  dwellings . .  3  13,600 

One-family  and  two-family  dwell¬ 
ings  with  stores,  etc . —  2  14,000 


Total . . . 211  $  821,625 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings  : 

Churches . „ . . .  1  $  8,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries,  etc .  31  215,905 

Garages,  commercial .  10  80,000 

Garages,  private . . . . . -  39  22,422 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  5  46,960 

Office  buildings,  including  banks _  6  147,600 

Public  buildings  (Federal,  state, 

county,  local) .  1  12,000 

Public  works  and  utilities .  3  6,500 

Educational  buildings .  2  17,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 

offices,  etc . .  15  2,660 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings  ...... . 78  454,776 


Total . 191  $1,014,312 

Additions.  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  209  $  103,778 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings . .  4  50,900 

On  nonresidential  buildings . .  95  799,052 


Total  ....i . - .  308  $  953,730 


Sanford  led  the  other  reporting  towns 
with  authorized  construction  valued  at 
$76,000;  Lumberton  was  second  with  $69,- 
500,  and  Jacksonville  was  third  with 
$59,850. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER,  1944  AND  NOVEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . _ . 

411 

710 

+  72.7 

$539,185 

$2,789,667 

+  417.4 

29 

211 

+  627.6 
+229.3 
-  4.9 

37,200 

306,130 

195,855 

821,625 

1,014,312 

953,730 

+2108.7 
+  231.3 
+  387.0 

58 

191 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

324 

308 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER,  1945  AND  NOVEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.,  1945 

Nov.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct.,  1945 

Nov.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total.. . - . - . 

795 

710 

—10.7 

$2,691,594 

$2,789,667 

+  3.6 

164 

211 

+28.7 

565.150 

821,625 

+45.4 

—34.0 

184 

191 

+  3.8 

1,537,560 

1,014,312 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs... 

447 

308 

—31.1 

588,884 

953,730 

+  62.0 

SUMMARY  OF  NOVEMBER,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  November,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

NO.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDEN1 

Estimated  Cost 

riAL  BUILDINGS 

No.  Families 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1944 

NoV.  1945 

Total . . — 

209 

$807,625 

$37,200 

$821,625 

29 

228 

14 

52,600 

52,600 

14 

Burlington . .. . . 

4 

12,675 

12,675 

4 

Charlotte . . 

18 

71,100 

85  100 

35 

Concord . . . . . 

2 

10,100 

10,100 

2 

Durham . . . 

26 

134,400 

134  400 

26 

Elizabeth  City . . . 

2 

5,400 

1,500 

5,400 

1 

2 

Fayetteville . - . 

24 

31,900 

6,800 

31,900 

12 

24 

Gastonia . 

5 

24,000 

24  000 

5 

Goldsboro . . .  .. 

2 

17,000 

800 

17,000 

1 

2 

Greensboro . - 

11 

42,900 

42  900 

12 

Greenville . . 

1 

3,000 

3  000 

Hickory . . . 

10 

138,350 

46  500 

10 

9 

28,650 

28,650 

9 

4,200 

3 

Lexington . . 

4 

7,800 

7  800 

4 

New  Bern . . 

1 

12,000 

1  2  000 

Raleigh . . 

30 

138,350 

1  38  350 

Reidsville . . 

7 

30.300 

30,300 

7 

Rocky  Mount . . 

2 

10.000 

1,500 

10^000 

i 

3 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

4 

17,500 

17,500 

4 

Shelby . 

6 

18.000 

18  000 

g 

Statesville... . . 

9 

40,400 

40,400 

9 

Thomas  ville . . . 

1 

1,800 

1  800 

Wilmington . - 

1 

3,500 

8,800 

3.500 

5 

1 

Wilson _ _ 

10 

27,800 

5,800 

27,800 

4 

10 

Winston-Salem _ 

6 

19,950 

7,800 

19,960 

2 

6 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

$306,130 

$1,014,312 

510 

30,050 

134,000 

37,150 

43,680 

1,500 

16,600 

70.000 

106,900 

12,750 

4,625 

3.6G0 

11,800 

7,750 

25,625 

7.550 

70,050 

2,000 

129,207 

950 

5,150 

39.000 

20,790 

25,475 

8,000 

300 

25,500 

5,500 

5,900 

90,350 

200 

15,500 

11,750 

17.950 

1,600 

12,500 

8,280 

106,000 

43,000 

6,000 

25,500 

2,000 

16,900 

105,100 

5,900 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

Nov.  1944 

Nov.  1945 

$195,855 

$953,730 

$539,185 

$2,789,667 

22,625 

14,369 

50,000 

23,135 

97,019 

196,675 

210,981 

47,451 

82,201 

84,601 

2,900 

20.700 

4,400 

47,400 

10,640 

10,550 

80,, 640 

251,850 

1,125 

950 

15,375 

10,975 

8,072 

5,600 

18,472 

7,750 

10,000 

49,300 

49,625 

91,100 

1,650 

4,050 

9,779 

25,050 

.  11,779 

197,157 

875 

1.450 

875 

'  5,400 

550 

28,000 

5,700 

113,500 

24,794 

15,102 

45,584 

69,227 

1,300 

13,500 

1,300 

1,000 

2,325 

33,300 

19,825 

743,739 

9,050 

515,039 

14,950 

4,420 

4,620 

45,800 

1,450 

3,400 

2,950 

25,150 

6,475 

8,600 

G,475 

44,050 

7,200 

1,600 

8,280 

37,700 

146,400 

45,150 

54,066 

350 

28,659 

25,066 

43,459 

65,900 

7,800 

110,600 

13,040 

67,828 

125,940 

93,678 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  November  5S5 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  service  es¬ 
tablishments-  employing  a  total  of  18,543 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  908 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  safety,  health,  record  keeping 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  compliances  correcting 
violations  of  the  State  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  were  reported  during  the 
month.  The  difference  between  violations 
found  and  compliances  reported  was  due 
to  completion  of  compliances  with  recom¬ 
mendations  or  orders  issued  in  previous 
months. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 

follows:  •  „ 

Viola-  Compli- 

tions  0ances 

Hour  law.. . 41  29 

Child  labor _  441  476 

Time  records  - . 37  29 

Drinking  facilities _  10  9 

Sanitation _  98  64 

Seats _  2  _ 

Safety  code _  213  207 

Other - 96  140 

During  the  month  eight  complaints  alleg¬ 
ing  violations  of  the  child  labor  and  maxi¬ 


mum  hour  laws  were  investigated  by  the 
Department’s  inspectors.  Violations  were 
substantiated  in  each  case  and  immediate 
compliance  secured. 

Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts 


A  total  of  71  inspections  were  complet¬ 
ed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
November,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  eight  were  operating  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts, 
28  were  in  violation  of  recordkeeping  pro¬ 
visions  only  and  35  were  in  violation  of 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  provisions  of 
the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  77  cases.  Of  these 
six  were  compliance  cases  and  71  viola¬ 
tions.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $12,- 
618.54  were  secured  for  387  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  26  establishments 
were  to  correct  violations  of  the  minimum 
or  overtime  provisions  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  and  Public  Contracts  Act. 

A  total  of  one  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  under  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  The  establishment  was  found  to  be 
operating  in  violation  of  the  State  Code. 
The  injury  frequency  rate  regulations  were 
being  violated  in  one  establishment. 


Safety  Engineers  Return  From 
Service 

During. November  and  December  the  De¬ 
partment  welcomed  back  three  of  its  staff 
of  Safety  engineers  who  have  been  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  Their 
return  materially  strengthens  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  this  important  field. 

W.  C.  (Billy)  Creel,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  entered  service  in  March,  1943.  He 
was  attached  to  the  anti-submarine  forces 
and  had  considerable  overseas  duty. 

Charles  Twiddy,  a  chief  warrant  officer 
in  the  army,  entered  service  in  March, 
1942.  He  was  attached  to  the  Ordnance 
Division  at  mid-Pacific  headquarters  in 
Hawaii. 

Lester  H.  Whitener,  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  entered  service  in  May,  1942.  He 
was  attached  to  the  113th  Base  Unit  Air 
Corps,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  PRODUCTION 
WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

(Continued  from  page  two ) 
full-fashion,  61.8  percent ;  paper  boxes, 
53.6  percent;  rayon  goods,  49.3  percent; 
cotton  goods,  45.6  percent ;  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts,  44.7  percent ;  woolen  mills,  42.7  per¬ 
cent  ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  37.2  percent ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  34.8  percent ; 
and  furniture,  mattresses  and  bed  springs, 
21.4  percent. 


Average  Hourly  and  Weekly 
Earnings 


The  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
received  many  inquiries  concerning  our 
statistical  data  on  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  and  average  hours 
worked.  These  inquiries  have  indicated  a 
growing  interest  in  and  use  of  data  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  in  this  publication. 
They  likewise  have  indicated  some  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  our  data. 

During  periods  of  general  economic  sta¬ 
bility  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
changes  in  gross  average  hourly  earnings 
reflect  changes  in  wage  rates.  Under  rap¬ 
idly  changing  conditions  of  employment, 
however,  such  as  those  of  recent  years, 
earnings  and  rates  may  move  quite  differ¬ 
ently.  Simple  averages  of  total  pay  roll 
divided  by  total  hours  of  work  (the  meth¬ 
od  used  by  us)  can  furnish  only  a  rough 
approximation  of  changes  in  wage  rates. 

More  refined  estimates  of  wage  rate 
changes  can  be  secured  by  eliminating 
the  effect  of  changes  in  the  extent  of  over¬ 
time  work  at  premium  pay  and  thus  to 
estimate  the  trend  of  average  earnings  on 
a  straight-time  basis.  There  are,  however, 
several  other  factors  which  cannot  be 
isolated  by  any  estimate  derived  from  the 
Department’s  mailed  questionnaires  cover¬ 
ing  gross  pay  rolls  and  man-hours.  The 
elimination  of  these  factors  requires  field 
investigation  of  wages  for  which  the  De¬ 
partment  has  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
personnel  at  the  present  time. 

Average  weekly  earnings,  consisting  of 
a  simple  division  of  the  total  pay  roll  by 
the  number  of  workers  employed,  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  readily  available  type  of 
wage  statistics.  Because  they  are  greatly 
influenced  by  part-time  and  overtime  work, 


the  changing  composition  of  the  labor 
force,  and  other  factors,  average  weekly 
earnings  constitute  a  better  measure  of 
income  trends  than  of  changes  in  rates  of 
pay. 

Even  as  a  measure  of  the  worker’s  in¬ 
come  available  for  expenditure,  average 
weekly  earnings  have  become  defective  in 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  increased  im¬ 
portance  of  pay-roll  deductions. 

We  generally  think  of  two  types  of 
statistics  on  weekly  hours — estimates  of 
the  average  number  of  hours  actually 
worked  in  a  week  by  wage  earners,  and 
estimates  of  the  average  full-time  sched¬ 
uled  workweek.  The  main  emphasis,  we 
feel,  is  upon  actual  working  hours  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department.  These  statistics 
are  one  of  the  basic  measures  of  man¬ 
power  utilization.  They  are  important  also 
in  economic  analyses ;  when  used"  with 
comparable  employment  estimates,  they 
yield  the  man-hour  data  needed  in  analyz¬ 
ing  trends  in  productivity  and  studying 
the  relationship  between  employment  and 
other  measures  of  economic  activity. 

Estimates  of  full-time  scheduled  hours 
recorded,  prior  to  1939,  the  progress  made 
by  workers  in  this  country  in  obtaining 
a  shorter  basic  workweek.  Recently,  they 
indicated  the  extent  to  which  industries 
changed  from  the  40-hour  schedule  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  war  to  a  workweek  of 
48  hours  or  longer,  in  order  to  make  more 
intensive  use  of  their  manpower.  Today, 
they  record  the  return  to  prewar  stand¬ 
ards.  The  relationship  between  scheduled 
and  actual  hours  varies  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries  and  under  different  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  average  scheduled 
workweek  in  a  given  plant  or  industry 
is  generally  at  least  two  hours  longer 
than  the  average  number  of  hours  actual¬ 
ly  worked,  owing  to  loss  of  wmrking  time 


from  such  causes  as  absenteeism,  turnover 
and  machinery  breakdown.  When  part-time 
employment  becomes  widespread,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is,  of  course,  much  wider. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  from  our  employment  and  pay  roll 
survey  represent  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  full-time  workers,  nor  should  they 
be  used  to  compute  such  earnings. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  may 
serve  to  clarify  any  misunderstanding  that 
now  exists  and  that  the  data  as  presented 
may  continue  to  be  found  useful  and 
needed. 


Labor  Turnover,  October,  1945 


Factory  workers  were  hired  at  the  rate 
of  86  per  1.000  in  October,  the  highest  since 
October,.  1942,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  reported. 
At  the  same  time,  lay-offs  dropped  from 
45  per  1,000  in  September  to  23  in  October, 
the  average  level  of  prewar  years,  as  the 
necessity  for  further  lay-offs  diminished 
and  employers  began  expansion  of  their 
work  forces. 

The  rise  in  the  hiring  rate  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing  reflected  increases  in  all  major 
industry  groups,  except  paper  products, 
which  was  stable,  and  food  and  tobacco, 
which  declined  seasonally. 

Men  were  hired  in  much  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  women.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the 
major  groups  hired  men  at  a  faster  rate 
than  women,  while  in  all  groups,  women 
were  separated  from  their  jobs  at  a  faster 
rate  than  men.  With  the  termination  of 
wartime  relaxation  of  labor  laws,  some 
girls  under  18  years  of  age  and  women 
who  had  been  working  on  night  shifts  were 
laid  off.  In  other  cases,  women  were  re¬ 
leased  to  make  room  for  veterans. 
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Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 
November,  1945 

Employment,  total  pay  rolls  and  total 
hours  in  1.942  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  increased  slightly  during 
November  and  fractional  increases  were 
recorded  in  average  weekly  and  hourly 
earnings. 

Hourly  earnings  in  1.288  manufacturing 
plants  averaged  73.1  cents,  an  increase  of 
seven  tenths  of  one  percent  over  the  month, 
while  hourly  earnings  in  mercantile  and 
service  industries  averaged  62.8  cents,  an 
increase  of  1.5  percent.  Over-all  average 
hourly  earnings  in  all  industries  averaged 

72.4  cents,  an  eight  tenths  of  one  percent 
increase  over  the  October  average. 

The  reporting  plants  employed  a  total 
of  255, 2S5  workers  and  had  an  aggregate 
weekly  pay  roll  of  $7,403,519.  The  length 
of  the  workweek  decreased  two  tenths  of 
one  percent  below  the  month  to  40.1  hours. 
The  average  weekly  wage  was  $29.00. 

Highest  wages  among  the  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  industries,  including  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail.  mining  and  service  establishments, 
were  paid  by  wholesale  firms,  averaging 

58.4  cents  an  hour. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
manufacturing  industries  were  as  follows: 
Printing  and  publishing,  97.8  cents ;  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  93.4  cents ;  hosiery,  full- 
fashion,  S9.4  cents;  machinery,  S5.8  cents; 
tobacco  products,  S4.6  cents ;  iron  and  steel, 

78.5  cents ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  73.2  cents ; 
rayon  goods,  72.5  cents ;  woolen  mills,  72.2 


cents ;  cotton  goods,  6S.9  cents ;  hosiery, 
seamless,  67.6  cents ;  knit  goods,  flat,  65.3 
cents ;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  65.1 
cents  ;  fertilizer,  64.6  cents  ;  furniture,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  bed  springs,  64.6  cents ;  food 
and  kindred  products,  62.9  cents ;  paper 
boxes,  62.5  cents ;  stemmeries  and  redry¬ 
ing  plants,  60.9  cents;  lumber,  59.8  cents, 
and  cottonseed  oil,  56.3  cents. 


Child  Labor  Report,  Nov.  1945 


Employment  of  children  under  18  years 
of  age  increased  from  3.23S  in  October  to 
3.718  in  November.  This  increase  is  due 
to  the  large  number  of  part-time  workers 
employed  for  the  holiday  season.  Of  the 
total  number  of  certificates  issued,  1,703 
were  issued  to  boys  and  2,015  to  girls.  In 
November,  1944,  5,313  permits  were  issued 
to  minors. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  entered 
full-time  employment  for  the  first  time. 
Of  this  number,  696  were  boys  and  450 
were  girls.  Employment  of  these  minors 
was  distributed  among  industry  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Manufacturing,  797 ;  nonmanufac¬ 
turing,  341,  and  construction,  11.  Eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  minors  16  and 
17  years  of  age  received  reissued  certifi¬ 
cates  and  566  minors  16  and  17  were  given 
part-time  certificates. 

Minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  are 
permitted  to  work  only  outside  school 
hours  and  during  vacation  received  1,114 
permits,  292  of  these  being  boys  and  822 


girls.  Nineteen  permits  were  issued  to 
newsboys  12  and  13  years  of  age. 

Of  the  1,146  minors  16  and  17  years  of 
age  entering  full-time  employment  for  the 
first  time,  360  had  completed  grade  six  or 
lower ;  187  grade  seven ;  190  grade  eight ; 
367  grade  nine,  ten  or  eleven,  and  42 
■grade  twelve  or  higher. 


Leward  Cotton  Mills  Make  Many 
Improvements 


According  to  a  report  received  from  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Leward  Cotton  Mills  of  Worth- 
ville  are  remodeling  the  entire  village  of 
50  houses.  Mr.  O.  R.  Blalock,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  plant,  made  a  tour  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  the  inspector.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  been  painted,  reroofed  and  under¬ 
pinned  with  brick  and  new  porches  have 
been  added.  The  company  plans  to  refloor 
the  houses,  install  sheet-rock  wall  boards 
and  Cello-tex  the  ceilings  which  are  to  be 
painted.  Mr.  Blalock  says  that  this  work 
is  being  done  at  an  average  of  $600  per 
house  ai^d  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $1,200 
per  house. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  plant  and  the 
company  plans  to  remodel  the  weave  room 
and  install  new  individual-driven  looms  at 
an  early  date.  The  work  of  this  plant  is  a 
good  example  of  the  improvements  to  be 
expected  of  small  textile  plants  in  the 
near  future. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


November,  1945  Compared  with  October,  1945 


INDUSTRIES 
Manufactu  rin  g : 

Total _ - _ _ _ 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta - 

Cotton  Goods - - - - - - - 

Cottonseed  Oil — - - - - 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

Fertilizer _ _ _ 

Foods  and  Kindred  Products _ 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses— 

Hosiery,  full-fashion _ _ _ 

Hosiery,  seamless _ _ _ 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

Knit  Goods,  flat _ 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills)- 

Machinery  Group _ _ 

Paper  Boxes _ : _ 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills— . . 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

Rayon  Goods . __ _ _ 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants— 

Tobacco  Products _ 

Woolen  Mills _ 

Other  Industries _ _ 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _ _ _ 

Retail _ _ _ 

Wholesale _ _ _ 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

Mines  and  Quarries _ _ _ _ 

Public  Utilities _ 

Hotels _ 

Total  All  Manufacturing 
and  Nonmanufacturing 


AV.  WKLY 

AV.  HRS. 

AV.  HRLY. 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

1,288 

238,961 

+  L4 

$6,975.0S4 

+  l.S 

$29.19 

+  0.4 

39.9 

—  0.5 

73.1 

+  0.7 

12 

778 

+21.2 

21.361 

+14.5 

27.46 

— >  5.5 

42.2 

—  7.5 

65.1 

+  2.2 

305 

101,215 

+  1.6 

2,757,326 

+  2.7 

27.24 

+  i.i 

39.5 

+  O.S 

6S.9 

+  0.3 

13 

795 

+27.0 

23,201 

+  18.2 

29.18 

—  7.0 

51.9 

—  4.1 

56.3 

—  2.8 

IS 

4,599 

+  3.6 

135,190 

+  5.7 

29.40 

+  2.0 

40.2 

+  0.8 

73.2 

+  1-4 

43 

1.51S 

+  15.5 

41,272 

+  8.2 

27.19 

—  6.3 

42.1 

—  5.2 

64.6 

—  1.1 

206 

6,374 

—  0.2 

173,119 

+  1.9 

27.16 

+  2.1 

43.2 

—  0.2 

62.9 

+  2.4 

80 

12,463 

+  1.0 

326,254 

+  2.9 

26.18 

+  1.3 

40.5 

no  ch. 

64.6 

+  1-2 

60 

13.652 

+  4.0 

445,845 

+  6.6 

32.66 

+  2.5 

36.5 

+  2.5 

89.4 

—  0.2 

121 

15,345 

+  5.7 

375,155 

+  9.9 

24.3S 

+  4.0 

36.1 

+  3.4 

67.6 

+  0.4 

23 

897 

—27.3 

30,348 

—28.4 

33.83 

—  1.6 

43.1 

+  0.2 

78.5 

—  1.8 

10 

4.46S 

—  0.4 

111,816 

—  2.7 

25.03 

—  2.3 

38.3 

—  1.8 

65.3 

—  0.6 

63 

4.630 

+  4.4 

117.072 

+  0.9 

25.29 

—  3.3 

42.3 

—  '3.2 

59.8 

no  ch. 

53 

1,890 

+  3.4 

71,761 

+  3.8 

37.97 

+  0.3 

44.3 

—  0.2 

85.8 

-1-  0.7 

17 

937 

+  5.5 

24,521 

+  3.3 

26.17 

—  2.1 

41.9 

—  1.6 

62.5 

—  0.3 

6 

4,202 

+  2.4 

176,279 

+  1.9 

41.95 

—  0.5 

44.9 

—  0.9 

93.4 

+  0.3 

62 

1,463 

+  1.0 

57,509 

+  3.7 

39.31 

+  2.7 

40.2 

no  ch. 

97.8 

4-  2.7 

21 

7,576 

+  1.6 

233,220 

+  1.1 

30.78 

—  0.5 

42.5 

—  0.2 

72.5 

—  0.1 

25 

15,602 

—  6.5 

3S1,763 

—  9.8 

24.47 

—  3.5 

40.2 

—  7.2 

60.9 

+  3.9 

8 

13,3S6 

+  1.3 

463, 4S9 

+  2.1 

34.62 

+  0.8 

40.9 

—  2.9 

84.6 

+  3.5 

S 

4,340 

+  7.8 

128,760 

+  8.4 

29.67 

+  0.5 

41.1 

—  0.2 

72.2 

+  0.8 

134 

22,831 

—  0.1 

8S0,823 

—  1.4 

38.5S 

—  1.3 

41.1 

+  0.2 

93.9 

—  1.5 

654 

16,324 

+  3.3 

$  42S.435 

+  3.1 

$26.25 

—  0.2 

41. S 

—  1.6 

62.8 

+  1.5 

362 

6,889 

+  5.9 

155,810 

+  4.8 

22.62 

—  1.1 

38.1 

—  2.6 

59.4 

+  1.5 

162 

2,035 

+  4.6 

79,076 

+  6.9 

38.86 

+  2.2 

43.9 

—  0.2 

88.4 

+  2.2 

49 

2,068 

no  ch. 

40,146 

+  1.8 

19.41 

+  l.S 

45.9 

no  ch. 

42.3 

+  1-7 

29 

693 

+  1.3 

18,911 

—  1.7 

27.29 

—  3.0 

43.2 

—  3.S 

63.2 

+  0.8 

36 

3,704 

+  0.3 

120,384 

—  0.6 

32.50 

—  0.9 

43. S 

—  1.6 

74.3 

+  0.8 

16 

935 

+  3,3 

14,108 

+  6.6 

15.09 

+  3.2 

47.1 

+  0.9 

32.0 

+  2.2 

1.942 

255.2S5 

+  1.5 

$7,403,519 

+  1.9 

$29.00 

+  0.3 

40.1 

—  0.2 

72.4 

+  0.8 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Commissioner  Expresses  Opinion 

On  Minimum  Wage  Legislation 


Safety  First 

By  Ned  H.  Dearborn 
President  of  the  National  Safety  Council 


(A  statement  prepared  by  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  for  presentation  at  the 
public  hearing  on  minimum  wage  legislation  held 
in  Durham  on  January  12.) 

This  open  forum  meeting  is  an  example 
of  democracy  in  action  —  a  meeting  in 
which  the  viewpoints  of  individual  citi¬ 
zens  and  of  organized  groups  of  people  are 
freely  aired  and  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  remind  every  person 
present  that  we  have  recently  concluded 
a  world  struggle  in  defense  of  just  the 
kind  of  free  public  discussion  which  this 
gathering  exemplifies.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing,  the  sign  of  dynamic  life  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  republic,  that  meetings  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
should  be  held  here  in  our  State  and  all 
over  the  nation.  We  have  successfully  de¬ 
fended  our  heritage  of  political  freedom 
and  our  position  of  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Now  wTe  are  anxious 
to  see  to  it  that  the  liberty  which  we  have 
won  anew  is  translated  into  concrete  se¬ 
curity  and  growth,  both  for  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  the  war  and  for  the 
nation  of  people  who  supported  them  by 
working  at  home. 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  that 
security  and  growth  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  standard  of  salaries  and  wag¬ 
es.  The  people  who  produce  the  goods  must. 
6e  guaranteed  a  fair  return  from  their 
labor,  a  return  which  is  consistent  with 
the  scale  of  prices  and  the  condition  of 
living. 

As  Commissioner  of  Labor,  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  minimum  wage  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  wages  gen¬ 
erally  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  industry 
can  competitively  afford  to  pay.  I  believe 
that  minimum  wages  should  be  increased 
as  rapidly  as  is  practicable  without  sub¬ 
stantially  curtailing  employment  or  earn¬ 
ing  power.  That  was  the  policy  enunciated 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  when 
that  law  was  passed  in  1938,  and  it  is 
still  a  sound  policy  eight  years  later,  al¬ 
though  the  economic  picture  in  America 
has  changed  radically  since  the  last  year 
before  the  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
can  and  should  be  raised.  I  am  in  accord 
with  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  rec¬ 
ognized  national  leader  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  working  people,  who  was 
recently  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying : ' 
“It  is  timely  that  there  should  not  be  a 
recession  in  the  level  of  general  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  there  should  be  some  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  three) 


1945  In  Review 


There  were  few  functional  highlights 
to  which  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
point  in  1945. 

The  Legislature  convened  and  adjourned 
without  any  material  change  having  been 
made  in  the  labor  laws.  Noteworthy  ex¬ 
ception  is  found  in  the  enactment  of  a 
voluntary  arbitration  bill.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  procedural  machinery  required 
most  of  1945  and  all  indications  point  to 
increasing  use  in  1946  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  act  for  the  amicable  set¬ 
tlement  of  differences  between  labor  and 
industry. 

In  July  the  Department  was  able  to 
announce  the  availability  of  an  industrial 
directory  of  the  State.  This  is  the  first 
such  directory  published  in  many  years 
and,  although  confined  to  manufacturing, 
met  a  very  definite  need.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  publication  may  be  enlarged  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  regular  intervals  in  the  future. 

During  the  war  several  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  labor  laws  were  relaxed  by 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  under  his 
emergency  war  powers.  With  the  end  of 
the  war  the  necessity  for  the  relaxation 
of  these  laws  ceased  and  Governor  Cherry, 
by  proclamation  made  in  December,  or¬ 
dered  the  return  to  prewar  standards  on 
January  19,  1946. 

During  1945  the  Division  of  Standards 
and  Inspections  reported  inspecting  8,584 
establishments  in  North  Carolina.  These 
establishments  employed  294,227  workers. 
The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  14,971 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
rules  and  regulations  of  safety,  health, 
record  keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law.  Compliances  correcting  these  viola¬ 
tions  were  secured  in  13,264  cases  either 
immediately  or  within  a  short  time  after 
their  discovery. 

A  total  of  1,038  inspections  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year  under  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  Back  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$211,208  were  secured  for  6,916  employees 
as  a  result  of  these  inspections. 

The  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  con¬ 
struction  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  months  of  the  year  in  the 
number  of  building  permits  issued  and  the 
value  thereof.  In  our  26  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population  6,652  permits  were 
issued  authorizing  construction  valued  at 
$22,832,352.  Of  this  amount,  $5,070,433  rep¬ 
resented  new  residential  construction  pro¬ 
viding  for  1,453  families.  The  inadequacy 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


It  is  high  time  for  all  Americans  to  face 
realistically  a  blunt  and  shocking  fact. 
Accidents  now  imperil  the  life  and  limb 
of  more  Americans  than  any  war  in  his¬ 
tory.  Accidents  will  cause  more  deaths  in 
the  forthcoming  year  than  any  of  a  long 
list  of  deadly  diseases,  including  pneu¬ 
monia,  tuberculosis  and  infantile  paralysis. 
Unless  proper  preventive  measures  are 
promptly  applied  on  a  national  scale,  here 
are  the  frightful  figures  we  must  contem¬ 
plate  in  the  next  twelve  months: 

1.  One  of  every  14  Americans  injured 
by  an  accident. 

2.  In  round  numbers,  100,000  Americans 
killed  by  accidents. 

3.  Three  hundred  fifty  thousand  Ameri¬ 
cans  permanently  crippled  by  accidents. 

4.  A  needless  loss  to  our  national  econ¬ 
omy — to  our  purchasing  power  and  na¬ 
tional  income  —  of  five  billion  dollars 
caused  by  the  waste  of  accidents. 

I  don’t  want  to  give  any  impression  of 
“scare  talk.”  I  mention  these  facts  because 
we  must  face  them  and  we  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  My  appeal  is  to  the 
down-to-earth  common  sense  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  hears  these  words. 

This  terrible  squandering  of  lives  and 
woeful  waste  of  money  is  as  completely 
unnecessary  as  it  is  utterly  tragic.  Acci¬ 
dents  don’t  just  happen.  Accidents  are 
caused.  Accidents  can  be  prevented.  In 
fact,  we  know  enough  about  preventing 
accidents  to  cut  the  enormous  accident  toll 
to  the  vanishing  point.  But  the  tragic  truth 
remains  that  our  knowledge  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  applied. 

So  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  can  only  be  described  with  one 
term:  National  emergency. 

Labor  can  and  has  done  much  to  help 
prevent  accidents.  For  example,  labor  has 
long  recognized  the  value  of  industrial 
safety.  Unions  are  properly  concerned  with 
the  safety  of  their  members.  And  labor  can 
do  even  more  by  helping  to  educate  its 
members  in  safe  practices  not  only  in  fac¬ 
tories  but  at  home  and  on  the  highways, 
at  work  and  at  play. 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  even  in 
this  unsettled  reconversion  period  there  is 
certainly  one  area  in  which  management 
and  labor  can  reach  complete  agreement. 
That  area  is  in  the  field  of  safety.  Man¬ 
agement  and  labor  can  and  often  do  co¬ 
ordinate  their  efforts  to  promote  safety 
in  industrial  plants.  Within  the  past  15 
years  those  plants  that  have  put  safety 
programs  into  practice  have  reduced  acci¬ 
dents  by  more  than  half.  In  many  indus¬ 
tries,  labor-management  co-operation  has 
( Continued  on  page  three) 
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Number  of  Women  Production 
Workers  In  Manufactur¬ 
ing  December,  1945 


The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  decreased  from  43.0  percent  in 
November  to  42.2  percent  in  December. 
The  survey  showed  a  total  of  92,505  wom¬ 
en  employed  by  1,248  firms. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
872  firms  reported  employing  168,821  pro¬ 
duction  workers.  Of  this  number,  77,007, 
or  45.6  percent,  were  women. 

The  217  reporting  firms  in  the  coastal 
a  rea  with  employment  of  25,968  showed 
that  a  total  of  6,416,  or  24.7  percent,  were 
women. 

In  the  mountain  section,  159  firms  re¬ 
ported  employing  24,370  workers  with 
0,082,  or  37.3  percent,  of  these  being 
women. 

Percentage  of  women  workers  was  high¬ 
est  in  the  following  industries :  seamless 
hosiery,  71.6  percent ;  flat  knit  goods,  71.0 
percent ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
68.2  percent ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  61.1 
percent ;  rayon  goods,  48.9  percent ;  paper 
boxes,  48.0  percent ;  cotton  goods,  45.3  per¬ 
cent  ;  tobacco  products,  43.9  percent ;  wool¬ 
en  mills,  41.8  percent ;  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing,  36.9  percent;  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts,  33.5  percent ;  furniture,  mattresses 
and  bedsprings,  19.9  percent. 


Greensboro  Leads  Cities 

In  Building  Construction 


Building  construction  in  the  26  largest 
North  Carolina  cities  during  December 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  and  estimated  cost  of  construction  as 
compared  with  that  of  December  1944.  The 
number  of  permits  issued  in  December  was 
67.2  percent  above  that  of  December  1944 
and  38.3  percent  below  that  of  November 
1945. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  construction 
was  $6,267,940.  Of  this  amount  $671,887 
was  for  residential  building,  $5,414,381 
for  nonresidential  building  and  $1S1,672 
for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Greensboro  led  the  cities  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $2,158,325.  Charlotte 
was  second  with  $1,002,921  and  Raleigh 
was  third  with  $777,450. 


Lumberton  Leads  Towns 


The  reporting  towns  with  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $448,187  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  December.  Of  this  sum, 
$175,810  was  spent  for  residential  build¬ 
ing,  $240,810  for  nonresidential  building 
and  $31,567  for  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs. 

Lumberton  led  the  towns,  reporting  an 
expenditure  of  $55,300.  Fuquay  Springs 
was  second  with  $50,000  and  Asheboro 
was  third  with  $43,460. 


Type  of  December  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings . . .  139  $  598,987 

Two-family  dwellings . 2  4,800 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings ..  3  18,100 

Five  or  more  family  dwellings .  2  50.000 


Total . . .  146  $  671,887 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places. ...  3  $  104,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops ....  18  256,887 

Garages,  commercial .  10  183,075 

Garages,  private . . . .  13  9,050 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  3  67,900 

Institutional  buildings .  4  1,021,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ....  7  267,500 

Public  works  and  utilities . . .  1  70,358 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc .  4  475 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings . 64  3,433,236 

Total .  127  $5,414,381 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  104  $  67,281 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  19  30,411 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  42  83,980 

Total . 165  $  181,672 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER,  1944  AND  DECEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

262 

438 

+  67.2 

$348,465 

$6,267,940 

+  1698.7 

Residential  buildings . . 

21 

146 

+695.2 
+323.3 
-  21.8 

22,900 

167,340 

158,225 

671,887 

5,414,381 

181,672 

+2834.0 
+  3135,6 
+  14.8 

30 

127 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

211 

165 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
NOVEMBER,  1945  AND  DECEMBER,  1945 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Nov.  1945 

Dec.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Nov.  1945 

Dec.  1945 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

710 

438 

— 38.3 

$2,789,667 

$6,267,940 

+  124.7 

Residential  buildings . . 

211 

146 

—30.8 

821,625 

671,887 

—  18.2 

191 

127 

—33.5 

1,014,312 

5,414,381 

+433.8 
—  81.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

308 

165 

—46.4 

953,730 

181,672 

SUMMARY  OF  DECEMBER,  1945  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  December,  1944  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Dec.  1944 

Dec.  1945 

Total . . . 

146 

$671,887 

$22,900 

$671,887 

22 

166 

$167,340 

$5,414,381 

$158,225 

$181,672 

$348,465 

$6,267,940 

Asheville . 

7 

21  627 

21  627 

7 

960 

457  675 

3,650 

11  658 

4,600 

501,020 

Burlington . 

2 

115  00 

1 1  500 

2 

4*565 

550 

16,615 

Charlotte . 

9 

29,700 

6,000 

29^700 

1 

10 

23,430 

944,425 

17,463 

28.796 

46,893 

1,002,921 

Concord . 

2 

10,100 

350 

10.100 

1 

2 

500 

2,000 

9,350 

2,437 

10,200 

14,537 

Durham . 

4 

18,450 

1  2  450 

4 

6  400 

676  000 

7,370 

5,900 

13  770 

700  350 

Elizabeth  City . 

1 

800 

700 

800 

1 

1 

160 

23,400 

200 

860 

24,400 

Fayetteville . 

28 

67,250 

1,600. 

67,250 

8 

28 

18,000 

218,500 

1,565 

22.519 

21,165 

308^269 

Gastonia . 

5 

26,500 

2.000 

26,500 

2 

11 

1,000 

48,100 

7,400 

5,500 

10,400 

80,100 

Goldsboro . 

3,000 

1 

2,075 

74  200 

3,000 

200 

8,075 

74,400 

Greensboro . . 

17 

81,800 

500 

81,800 

1 

18 

225 

2,068,950 

23,828 

7,575 

24,553 

2,158,325 

Greenville . 

4 

16,100 

16,100 

4 

250 

7  225 

400 

650 

23,325 

Hickory . 

1 

2,000 

2  000 

1 

1  5  5Q0 

300 

1 7  590 

High  Point . 

8 

26,650 

26,650 

8 

60 

4,300 

14,887 

14  947 

36,317 

Kinston...„ . 

Not  rep 

orted 

2,250 

2 

6  500 

2*250 

Lexington . 

2 

6,500 

6  500 

2 

300 

400 

5,367 

400 

1  3  300 

New  Bern . 

1 

2,000 

1,000 

2  000 

1 

1 

2  100 

17  500 

6  535 

9  635 

1  9  500 

Raleigh . 

32 

209,700 

200  700 

36 

18,350 

Reids  ville . . . 

2 

5,000 

5^000 

2 

11,500 

150 

1  50 

1  6  500 

Rocky  Mount . 

4 

13,250 

500 

13,250 

i 

4 

200 

600 

700 

1  3  350 

Salisbury . 

3 

11,100 

11  100 

3 

50 

7,700 

Shelby . 

4 

20,000 

20  000 

4 

500 

500 

Statesville . 

5 

35,000 

35^000 

5 

42  500 

77  500 

Thomasville . 

750 

Wilmington . 

1,200 

93,640 

25,022 

Wilson . — 

1 

1,200 

3,800 

1,200 

2 

1 

Winston-Salem . 

4 

45,600 

45^600 

12 

200 

52^750 

30,555 

45,875 

30, '755 

144, ’225 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY  _  3 

Division  ol  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Inspections 


During  the  month  of  December  271 
manufacturing,  mercantile  and  service  es¬ 
tablishments  employing  a  total  of  8.898 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  794 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  'health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Nine 
hundred  and  three  compliances  correcting 
violations  of  the  State  labor  laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  were  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  difference  between 
violations  found  and  compliances  reported 
was  due  to  completion  of  compliances  with 
recommendations  or  orders  issued  in  previ¬ 
ous  months. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

...  37 

37 

Child  Labor _ 

...  335 

394 

Time  Records _ 

...  43 

29 

Drinking  Facilities. 

...  10 

15 

Sanitation  . . . 

...  81 

66 

Seats _  . 

1 

1 

Safety  Code _ 

...  165 

228 

Other _ 

...  122 

133 

COMMISSIONER  EXPRESSES  HIS 
OPINION  ON  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

( Continued  from  page  one) 
vanee  in  the  level  of  minimum  wages, 
whatever  the  just  figure  should  be,  de¬ 
termined  after  a  fair,  open,  full  discussion 
of  the  pros  and  cons  by  representatives 
of  the  people.”  Legislation  is  pending  in 
congressional  committees  which,  if  enact-* 
ed  into  law,  would  bring  about  this  in¬ 
crease  and  would  thereby  prevent  any  re¬ 
cession  in  the  level  of  general  purchasing 
power. 

While  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
operates  in  the  interest  of  workers  who 
produce  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  still 
no  legal  minimum  established  for  the 
great  number  of  people  in  North  Carolina 
who  work  in  industries  of  an  intrastate 
character.  For  several  years  now  I  have 
been  trying  to  press  home  our  need  for  a 
State  minimum  wage  law  which  would 
cover  the  working  people  not  protected 
by  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law.  Sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  regularly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  show  a  large  gap  between 
the  wages  of  workers  in  interstate  indus¬ 
tries  and  those  in  intrastate  industries. 
Even  during  the  war  when  wages  and 
prices  everywhere  were  at  their  peak, 
there  were  still  groups  of  workers  in  some 
of  the  intrastate  industries  of  our  State 
whose  wages  remained  at  levels  scarcely 
above  the  prewar  figures.  The  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  remains  high  and  shows  no  sign  of 
being  reduced  in  the  near  future.  Without 
a  State  minimum  wage  law  there  are  work¬ 
ers  who  during  the  coming  years  will  not 
share  in  the  fruits  of  high  production 
levels. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  normal 
times  when  workers  are  well  paid,  they 


During  December  one  complaint  alleging 
violations  of  the  State  child  labor  law 
was  investigated.  Violations  were  substan¬ 
tiated  in  each  case.  Recommendations 
necessary  to  correct  these  violations  were 
made  and  such  recommendations  were 
either  complied  with  immediately  or  are 
in  the  process  of  compliance. 

A  grocery  store,  bowling  alley  and  drug 
store  were  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
State  child  labor  law.  A  fine  of  $5  was 
imposed  and  court  costs  $13.50,  making  a 
total  of  $18.50  in  each  case.  A  cafe  was 
also  prosecuted  during  the  month  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  State  child  labor  law.  Fine 
and  court  costs  amounted  to  $36.40. 


Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts 


A  total  of  63  inspections  were  complet¬ 
ed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
December,  1945,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections  made 
showed  that  six  were  operating  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  17 
were  in  violation  of  record  keeping  pro¬ 
visions  only  and  42  were  in  violation  of 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  provisions  of 
of  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  office  on  61  cases.  Of  these 
eight  were  compliance  cases  and  53  viola¬ 


tions.  Rack  wages  in  the  amount  of 
$6,177.75  were  secured  for  350  employees. 
The  back  wages  paid  by  31  establishments 
were  to  correct  violations  of  the  minimum 
or  overtime  provision  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law  and  Public  Contracts  Act. 

A  total  of  two  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  One.  establishment  was  found 
to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  State 
(’ode  and  one  in  compliance.  The  injury 
frequency  rate  regulations  were  being 
violated  in  one  establishment. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
been  a  keynote  of  those  safety  programs. 

Management  and  labor  also  can  and 
should  co-ordinate  their  plans  and  efforts 
to  support  the  safety  movement  in  their 
communities  and  curtail  the  needless  waste 
of  lives,  time  and  money  resulting  from  ac¬ 
cidents  away  from  work  as  well  as  on  the 
job. 

We  of  the  National  Safety  Council  are 
acutely  aware  that  we  must  have  the  co¬ 
operation  of  labor,  of  management,  of  ev¬ 
ery  element  of  our  national  life,  if  the 
nation  is  to  be  freed  from  the  scourge  of 
accidents.  And  I  know  that  labor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  all  it  can  during  this  crucial 
period  of  reconversion  and  expansion  to 
to  free  American  workers  from  the  pain, 
the  expense  and  the  tragedy  which  are  the 
inevitable  price  of  accidents. 


are  consistently  more  efficient  on  the  job, 
and  turn  out  a  better  type  of  work.  This 
results  in  increased  productivity  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  does  not  increase  the 
costs  of  production.  The  economy  of  our 
State  would  benefit  generally  from  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  State  minimum  wage  law. 
Such  a  law  would  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  eliminating  some  of  the  unfair 
competition  between  the  employer  in  a 
manufacturing  industry  who  sells  his  goods 
in  many  states,  covered  by  the  Federal 
law,  and  the  employer  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  who  sells  all  his  goods  within  the 
State,  not  covered  by  the  Federal  law. 
More  than  half  of  the  states  have  already 
enacted  minimum  wage  laws,  and  have 
found  them  beneficial.  Experience  has 
shown  that  business  generally  can  adapt 
itself  to  reasonable  minimum  wage  stand¬ 
ards  without  undue  hardships.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  people  of  our  State 
will  soon  become  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
need  for  and  value  of  such  a  law  that  they 
will  demand  the  enactment  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

There  is  an  impression  current  among 
parts  of  our  farming  population  that  a 
high  level  of  wages  for  workers  in  indus¬ 
try  is  detrimental  to  agriculture.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  idea,  for  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth  about  the  matter.  As 
the  wages  of  industrial  workers  are  in¬ 
creased,  purchasing  power  increases  and 
there  is  more  demand  for  farm  products. 
Most  of  the  people  who  benefit  directly 
from  minimum  wage  legislation  are  those 
whose  wages  are  lowest  in  the  scale.  A 
very  high  percentage  of  the  income  of 
these  workers  goes  directly  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  and  clothing.  Higher  wages 
mean  higher  prices  for  food  products  and 
for  the  raw  materials  from  which  clothing 


is  manufactured.  As  Henry  Wallace  put  it, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
“Mere  selfishness,  if  nothing  more,  urges 
that  the  farmer  should  support  measures 
for  the  protection  of  labor  and  co-operate 
with  labor  in  social  steps  to  the  advantage 
of  both.”  Research  studies  have  shown  that 
over  the  12-year  period  between  1930  and 
1942,  the  income  of  industrial  workers  and 
the  cash  income  of  farmers  from  farm 
marketings  fell  and  rose  in  almost  exact 
proportion.  A  period  of  prosperity  for  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  means  proportionately 
higher  prices  for  farm  products. 

In  conclusion  and  as  a  summation  of  my 
remarks  permit  me  to  reaffirm  my  sincere 
conviction  that  wages  should  be  as  high 
as  industry  can  afford  to  pay  without  de¬ 
stroying  reasonable  profits  or  the  incentive 
to  invest  capital.  The  establishment  of 
minimum  wages  according  to  this  policy 
is  essential  for  all  employees,  not  just  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
benefits  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  all 
our  citizenry — farmer,  wage  earner,  mer¬ 
chant  and  factory  owner,  alike. 


1945  IN  REVIEW 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

of  this  construction  is  readily  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  a  recent  survey 
indicated  that  1,300  homes  were  needed  in 
Raleigh  alone.  During  the  year  we  in¬ 
creased  our  coverage  on  building  construc¬ 
tion  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  from  17  towns  to  85  towns.  In  1946 
we  will  accordingly  receive  reports  from 
all  towns  of  more  than  500  population  that 
issue -building  permits.  The  reporting  towns 
in  1945  reported  building  construction 
valued  at  $4,854,158. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Child  Labor  Report,  December 
1945 


Employment  of  children  under  18  years 
of  age  decreased  21.5  percent  below  the 
previous  month.  In  December  2,920  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  and  in  November  3,718. 

The  greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  for  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age.  In  December  1,798 
permits  were  issued  which  is  30.4  below 
the  number  issued  in  November  for  boys 
and  girls  16  and  17  years* of  age. 

Of  the  806  permits  issued  to  minors  16 
and  17  entering  full-time  employment  for 
the  first  time,  297  were  for  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  occupations,  493  were  for  manufac¬ 
turing  work  and  16  for  construction  jobs. 

A  total  of  1,104  permits  were  issued  to 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  and  18  for 
boys  age  12  and  13  for  news  delivery 
service. 

Of  all  the  children  certified,  1,282  were 
boys  and  1,628  were  girls. 


1945  IN  REVIEW 

( Continued  from  page  three) 

A  total  of  55,721  child  labor  certificates 
were  issued  in  1945 — 35.765  to  boys  and 
19.956  to  girls.  Only  24.918  of  these  repre¬ 
sent  new,  full-time  employment  of  a 
minor.  The  remainder  were  issued  to  12- 
and  13-year-old  boys  to  carry  newspapers 
— 290;  to  14-  and  15-year-old  boys  and 
girls  for  part-time  employment  outside 
school  hours — 11,454,  and  16-  and  17-year- 
old  boys  and  girls  for  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  or  to  change  jobs — 19,059. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  for 
December,  1945 

Both  employment  and  total  pay  rolls  in 
1,947  North  Carolina  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  increased  slightly  during  December 
and  a  fractional  increase  was  recorded  in 
average  hourly  earnings.  Average  weekly 
earnings  and  average  hours  worked  per 
week  showed  small  decreases.  Employment 
in  the  reporting  firms  totaled  250.061  and 
weekly  pay  rolls  averaged  $7,156,724.  The 
average  weekly  wage  for  all  industries  was 
$28.62 ;  the  avei’age  hourly  earnings  were 

72.7  cents,  and  the  work  week  averaged 

39.4  hours  in  length. 

Hourly  wages  in  1,285  manufacturing 
plants  averaged  73.3  cents,  while  in  662 
nonmanufacturing  firms  wages  averaged 

65.4  cents.  Printing  and  publishing  firms 
continued  to  pay  the  highest  hourly  wages 
of  any  industrial  group,  averaging  97.3 
cents  an  hour.  Wholesale  firms  led  the 
nonmanufacturing  group  with  an  hourly 
average  of  90.3  cents.  Highest  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  were  registered  by  pulp  mills,  with 
an  average  of  $42.48. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
various  industries  were  as  follows:  Manu¬ 
facturing — Printing  and  publishing,  97.3 
cents ;  pulp  and  paper  mills,  93.S  cents ; 
full-fashioned  hosiery,  89.3  cents ;  tobacco 
products,  S4.2  cents ;  machinery  group, 

83.5  cents ;  iron  and  steel  group,  77.7  cents  ; 
dyeing  and  finishing,  73.7  cents ;  woolen 
mills,  73.1  cents ;  rayon  goods,  73.1  cents ; 
cotton  goods.  69.3  cents ;  seamless  hosiery, 

67.8  cents ;  flat  knit  goods,  65.9  cents ; 


furniture,  mattresses  and  bedsprnigs,  65.7 
cents ;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  65.5 
cents ;  fertilizer,  63.6  cents ;  paper  boxes, 
63.2  cents ;  food  and  kindred  products,  62.0 
cents ;  lumber,  60.2  cents ;  stemmeries  and 
redrying  plants,  60.1  cents ;  cotton  seed 
oil,  56.8  cents. 


More  Veterans  Return  to 

Labor  Department  Posts 


During  January  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  welcomed  back  three  more  of  its  form¬ 
er  employees  who  have  been  serving  over¬ 
seas  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 

Jean  L.  Fitzgerald,  a  petty  olticer  in  the 
navy,  entered  service  in  March  1944,  and 
saw  duty  in  the  Pacific  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Holland.  Fitzgerald  is  now  back  on  the 
job  as  a  mine  inspector  working  out  of 
the  Department’s  Asheville  office. 

Frank  D.  Castlebury,  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  entered  service  in  October  1942  and 
served  in  the  European  theater  of  war.  He 
is  now  back  with. the  Department  working 
from  the  Raleigh  office  as  a  pay  roll  in¬ 
spector. 

Almon  Barbour,  a  petty  officer  in  the 
navy,  entered  service  in  March  1944  and 
was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  is  now 
back  as  information  representative  for  the 
Department  at  Raleigh.  Effective  with  the 
March  issue,  Barbour  will  take  over  editor¬ 
ship  of  Nokth  Carolina  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try.  for  which  he  was  editorialist  before 
entering  the  service. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

December,  1945  Compared  with  November,  1945 


AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing: 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total _ 

...  1,285 

232,329 

+  LI 

$6,677,960 

X 

$28.74 

— 

1.1 

39.2 

— 

1.8 

73.3 

+ 

0.5 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ 

12 

721 

+  S.l 

21,628 

+18.6 

30.00 

+ 

9.8 

45.8 

+ 

9.0 

65.5 

+ 

0.6 

Cotton  Goods _ _ 

...  303 

102,976 

+  2.7 

2,798.683 

+  2.5 

27.18 

— 

0.1 

39.2 

0.8 

69.3 

+ 

0.6 

Cottonseed  Oil _ _ _ 

13 

791 

—  0.5 

21,797 

—  6.1 

27.56 

— 

5.5 

48.5 

— 

6.6 

56.8 

+ 

0.9 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ _ 

17 

4.644 

+  1.8 

128.483 

—  4.4 

27.67 

— 

6.1 

37.5 

— 

6.7 

73.7 

+ 

0.7 

Fertilizer _ 

42 

1,682 

+19.0 

44,842 

+1S.0 

26.66 

— 

0.9 

41.9 

no  ch. 

63.6 

0.9 

Foods  and  Kindred  Products _ 

...  213 

6,235 

+  1.3 

165,816 

+  0.2 

26.59 

— 

1.2 

42.9 

— 

0.7 

62.0 

- - 

0.5 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses. 

80 

12,659 

+  2.8 

327,895 

+  1-4 

25.90 

— 

1.4 

39.4 

- - 

2.7 

65.7 

+ 

1.2 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

58 

13,531 

+  3.1 

441,101 

+  2.2 

32.60 

— 

0.9 

36.5 

— 

0.8 

89.3 

0.1 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ _ 

...  118 

14,356 

+  2.0 

342,946 

+  0.4 

23.89 

— 

1.6 

35.3 

— 

1.9 

67.8 

+ 

0.4 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

23 

897 

+12.0 

29,422 

+  9.1 

32.80 

— 

2.6 

42.2 

— 

1.6 

77.7 

1.1 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _  . 

9 

4,256 

—  0.5 

104,117 

—  3.9 

24.46 

— 

3.5 

37.1 

— 

3.9 

65.9 

+ 

0.3 

Lumber  (iincluding  planing  mills) 

62 

4.400 

+  2.7 

113.052 

+  2.2 

25.69 

— 

0.5 

42.7 

— 

0.9 

60.2 

+ 

0.5 

Machinery  Group _ _ _ 

52 

1,823 

+  4.6 

66.587 

+  3.0 

36.53 

— 

1.5 

43.7 

— 

1.4 

83.5 

0.2 

Paper  Boxes _ _ 

16 

1,010 

+  8.8 

24,725 

+  1.3 

24.48 

— 

6.9 

38.8 

— 

7.8 

63.2 

+ 

1.1 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  . . 

6 

4,356 

+  3.7 

185,045 

+  5.0 

42.48 

+ 

1.3 

45.3 

+ 

0.9 

93.8 

+ 

0.4 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

64 

1,625 

+  4.4 

64,398 

+  5.1 

39.63 

+ 

0.7 

40.7 

+ 

1.2 

97.3 

0.6 

Rayon  Goods _ 

99 

7,702 

+  0.4 

232,615 

—  1.5 

30.20 

1.9 

41.3 

2.8 

73.1 

+ 

1.0 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants... 

25 

11,883 

—11.7 

264,082 

—12.5 

22.22 

— 

0.9 

37.0 

— 

4.6 

60.1 

+ 

4.0 

Tobacco  Products _ 

8 

13,015 

—  2.8 

432,578 

—  6.7 

33.24 

_ 

4.0 

39.5 

_ 

3.4 

84.2 

0.5 

Woolen  Mills _ _ 

8 

4.249 

—  2.1 

130,651 

+  1.5 

30.75 

+ 

3.6 

42.1 

+ 

2.4 

73.1 

+ 

1.2 

Other  Industries _ 

Nonmanufacturing : 

134 

19,518 

—  1.1 

737,497 

—  4.5 

37.79 

3.4 

39.8 

3.4 

95.0 

0.1 

Total  _ _ _ 

-  662 

17.732 

+  6.5 

$  47S.764 

+  8.S 

$27.00 

+ 

2.2 

41.3 

_ 

1.4 

65.4 

+ 

3.6 

Retail _ _ _ _ 

-  370 

7,846 

+13.5 

173,696 

+  10.5 

22.14 

2.6 

37.3 

_ 

1.8 

59.4 

0.7 

Wholesale _ 

...  162 

2,276 

+  L4 

89.218 

+  1-7 

39.20 

+ 

0.2 

43.4 

no  ch. 

90.3 

+ 

0.1 

Laundering,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning. 

49 

2.169 

+  1.5 

42,130 

+  1.6 

19.42 

+ 

0.1 

46.6 

+ 

1.3 

41.7 

1.2 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

29 

650 

—  6.2 

16.229 

—14.2 

24.97 

S.5 

39.1 

9.5 

63.9 

4- 

1.1 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ 

36 

3,849 

+  3.9 

142,730 

+18.6 

37.08 

+  14.1 

44.0 

— 

0.2 

84.2 

4-14.2 

Hotels . . . 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

16 

942 

—  1.9 

14,761 

+  2.4 

15.67 

+ 

4.4 

48.2 

+ 

2.8 

32.5 

+ 

1.6 

and  Nonmanufacturing . . 

...  1.947 

250.061 

+  1.5 

$7,156,724 

+  0.5 

$28.62 

— 

1.0 

39.4 

— 

1.5 

72.7 

+ 

0.7 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Voluntary  Arbitration  Procedure 

Discussed  At  Panel  Meeting 


SHELBY  LIONS  CLUB 

HEARS  ADDRESS 

Production  Record  of  Labor  and 
Management  Cited 

“The  idleness  resulting  from  all  work 
stoppages  in  Nrtrth  Carolina  during  the 
entire  war  was  equal  in  amount  to  the 
time  that  would  have  been  lost  if  all 
industry  in  the  State  had  shut  down  for 
about  two  and  three  quarter  hours,  or 
slightly  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  normal 
working  day,”  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford  told  members  of  the  Shelby  Lions 
Club  in  an  address  delivered  last  month. 

Mr.  Shuford  predicted  an  era  of  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity  for  America  if  la¬ 
bor  and  management  will  adjust  their  dif¬ 
ferences  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
fairness  toward  each  other.  Pointing  to 
the  trend  toward  industrialization  in 
North  Carolina,  he  cited  figures  showing 
that  about  34  percent  of  the  workers  in 
Cleveland  County  are  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  occupations  alone.  Cleveland 
County  was  once  a  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  county,  he  said.  He  added  that  in 
1940^  about  two  thirds  of  the  labor  force 
of  North  Carolina  were  engaged  in  non- 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Shuford  declared  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  record  for  amicable  relations  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees  is  unex¬ 
celled.  He  said  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  war,  covering  the  years  1942 
through  1945,  this  State  had  only  173 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  that  time  lost 
from  work  amounted  to  only  seven  tenths 
of  one  percent  of  all  time  lost  in  the  na¬ 
tion  during  the  war. 

“People  were  sustained  in  their  desire 
to  work  during  the  war  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,”  he  said.  He  attributed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  work  stoppage  since 
the  end  of  the  war  to  several  different 
causes,  including  reduction  of -take-home 
income  because  of  the  cutting  down  of 
overtime  pay,  and  a  letdown  in  fighting 
spirit  following  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Shuford  said  that  in  1945  approxi¬ 
mately  one  third  of  all  workers  in  the 
nation  belonged  to  labor  unions. 

Detailing  the  labor  stoppage  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  Labor  Commissioner 
said  that  the  173  strikes  in  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  1942-1945  involved  a  total  of  51,189 
workers.  Time  lost  from  work  amounted 
to  an  estimated  581,000  man-days,  and 
workers  lost  an  estimated  $3,200,000  in 
earnings  during  the  stoppages. 

The  time  lost  due  to  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  amounted  to  only  6/100  of  one  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  amount  of  available 
working  time,  he  said. 

Illustrating  the  increase  in  lost  produc¬ 
tion  time  since  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Elevator  Inspector  Warns 
Against  Use  of  Dangerous 
Makeshift  Contraptions 

Mr.  P.  E.  Sugg,  State  Elevator  Inspec¬ 
tor  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  much 
concerned  about  the  use  of  makeshift  sub¬ 
stitute  elevators  in  North  Carolina. 

Sugg  says  that  cases  have  come  to  his 
attention  in  wThich  an  electric  hoist  (of 
the  type  intended  for  handling  materials 
by  hook)  wyould  be  hooked  to  an  elevator 
car  and  used  to  carry  persons.  He  has 
found  this  condition  in  a  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments. 

In  other  cases,  an  electric  hoist  would 
be  attached  to  the  mechanism  of  a  hand- 
powered  elevator  car  which  lacks  adequate 
safety  devices. 

Both  of  these  practices,  Sugg  says,  are 
very  dangerous  and  are  directly  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Elevator  Safety 
Code,  which  provides  that: 

No  hand-elevator  machine  shall  be 
equipped  with  any  means  or  attachment 
for  applying  any  other  power  unless  such 
elevator  is  permanently  and  completely 
converted  into  a  power  elevator  complying 
with  requirements  of  this  code  for  power 
elevators. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Elevator  Safety 
Code  applying  to  installations,  alterations, 
relocations  and  moving  of  elevators,  are 
as  follows : 

New  Installations.  All  new  elevators, 
dumbwaiters  and  escalators  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  and  installed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Elevator  Safety 
Code. 

Alterations  and  Relocations.  All  alter¬ 
ations  to  and  relocations  of  elevators, 
dumbwaiters  and  escalators,  installed  aft¬ 
er  the  adoption  of  this  code  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Elevator  Safety 
Code. 

Moving  of  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters  and 
Escalators.  Elevators,  dumbwaiters  and 
escalators  moved  from  one  shaft  or  loca¬ 
tion  to  another  shall  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Elevator  Safety  Code. 

Alterations.  Existing  installations  may 
be  altered  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  any 
provisions  of  the  Elevator  Safety  Code, 
provided  the  safety  requirements  covering 
such  provisions  are  met. 

Where  alterations  are  made  to  existing 
installations,  any  part  of  the  istallation 
which  is  directly  affected  as  to  safety  due 
to  the  alteration  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Elevator  Safety  Code. 


Dean  M.  T.  Van  Hecke  Is 

Named  to  Arbitration  Panel 

Methods  for  settling  labor-management 
disputes  under  the  provisions  of  North 
Carolina’s  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act  of 
1945  were  discussed  by  members  of  the 
arbitration  panel  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

At  the  same  time,  Commissioner  Shu¬ 
ford  announced  the  appointment  of  Dean 
M.  T.  Van  Hecke,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Law  School  and  former 
Director  of  the  Fourth  Regional  War  La¬ 
bor  Board,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
arbitration  panel.  Mr.  Van  Hecke  was  the 
11th  member  to  be  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  panel  since  the  creation  of  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Arbitration  Act  by  the  1945  General 
Assembly. 

The  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
arbitrating  labor  disputes  which  have 
failed  to  be  settled  through  the  normal 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  or 
through  mediation  and  conciliation.  The 
law  provides  that  the  act  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  dispute 
may  be  settled  through  agreement  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  to  accept  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  single  arbitrator,  or  that  of  a 
panel  composed  of  labor  and  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  presided  over  by  an  arbi¬ 
trator.  After  the  'contending  parties  in  a 
dispute  have  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  arbitration,  they  may  request  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  appoint  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  from  the  arbitration  panel. 

“Implementation  of  the  Voluntary  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
long,  costly  and  harrowing  work  stoppages 
which  are  so  disruptive  to  our  economy,” 
Commissioner  Shuford  told  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers  attending  the  meeting.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  also  paid  tribute  to  the  State  and 
Federal  conciliation  services  for  their 
work  during  the  war  period.  Collaboration 
between  the  two  services  in  the  settlement 
of  labor-management  disputes  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  high  production  rec¬ 
ord  achieved  by  labor  and  management 
during  the  war,  he  said. 

Present  membership  of  the  arbitration 
Panel,  besides  Dean  Van  Hecke,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

John  W.  Darden,  of  Plymouth,  field  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  Paroles  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  Capus  Waynick,  of  Raleigh,  director 
of  the  Venereal  Disease  Education  Insti¬ 
tute:  Dr.  J.  J.  Spengler,  of  Durham,  of 
(Continued  on  page  two) 
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Vets  and  the  Children 

The  Department  of  Labor  uncompro¬ 
misingly  takes  the  position  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  stay  in  school  rather  than 
go  to  work  at  a  premature  age. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Department 
is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Labor  Law,  and  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  conditions  for  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  to  minors  un¬ 
der  18  years  of  age. 

During  the  war  when  the  labor  short¬ 
age  was  acute,  a  great  many  minors 
found  employment  in  the  industries  of 
the  State.  In  June  1945,  more  than  11.- 
000  work  permits  were  issued  to  minors 
by  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
throughout  the  State— an  all-time  high 
for  North  Carolina. 

Since  that  time,  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  certified  for  work  each  month  has 
undergone  a  steady  decline.  The  latest 
report  available — for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary — shows  that  2,189  employment  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued.' 

Recent  figures  from  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission  indi¬ 
cate  that  nearly  28.000  persons  are 
unemployed  and  are  drawing  compensa¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina — including  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  veterans  receiving 
readjustment  allowances. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem 
that  the  local  labor  shortage  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  drawing  to  a  close.  With  the 
end  of  the  labor  shortage,  there  should 
also  he  an  end  to  the  widespread  em¬ 
ployment  of  children. 

Except  in  extreme  cases  of  personal 
or  family  necessity,  parents  should  see 
to  it  that  their  children  stay  in  school. 
This  would  be  a  good  break  for  the 
children  and  the  veterans  alike. 


Charlotte  Leads  Cities  In 

Jan.  Building  Construction 

A  total  of  752  permits  for  building  con¬ 
struction  estimated  to  cost  $3,275,480  were 
issued  in  the  26  largest  cities  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  month  of  January. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  with 
a  total  estimated  building  cost  of  $1,007,- 
123.  Raleigh  was  second  with  $333,143. 
Wilmington  was  third  with  $258,107. 

A  total  of  251  of  the  permits  issued  in 
the  State  were  for  the  construction  of  new 
residential  buildings.  Of  these.  221  were 
for  one-family  dwellings;  21  were  for  two- 
family  dwellings :  seven  were  for  three- 
and  four-family  dwellings:  and  two  were 
for  five  or  more  family  dwellings.  Total 
estimated  cost  of  all  these  dwellings  was 
$1,029,540. 

A  total  of  206  permits  were  issued  for 
new  nonresidential  buildings,  with  esti¬ 
mated  cost  being  $1,823,193. 

A  total  of  295  permits  issued  for  addi¬ 
tions.  alterations  and  repairs  involvejl  an 
estimated  cost  of  $422,747. 

The  total  number  of  permits  issued  dur¬ 
ing  January  was  71.7  percent  greater  than 
the  number  for  December.  However,  total 
estimated  expenditure  was  47.7  percent 
less  than  in  December. 


VOLUNTARY  ARBITRATION  IS 

DISCUSSED  AT  PANEL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
the  Duke  University  economics  faculty ; 
Dr.  Harry  D.  Wolf  and  Prof.  R.  J.  M. 
Hobbs,  of  Chapel  Hill,  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  economics  de¬ 
partment  ;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Keister,  of 


Type  of  January  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  221  $  832,740 

Two-family  dwellings . ..: .  21  84,900 

Three-family  dwellings .  7  69,900 

Five  or  more  family  dwellings .  2  42,000 


Total . . . 1 .  251  $1,029,540 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  4  $  47,700 

Churches .  1  4,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  ...  50  888,203 

Garages,  commercial .  16  239.550 

Garages,  private . _ .  $0  14,385 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  2  8,000 

Institutional  buildings .  1  1,800 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  6  18,575 

Public  works  and  utilities  . .  3  12.500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . . . - .  7  2,430 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings . - . — . j. .  85  583,800 

All  other  nonresidential . * .  1-  1,750 


Total . .'. .  206  $1,823,193 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  187  $  120,796 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  4  16,750 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  104  285,201 


Total . . .  295  $  422,747 


Greensboro,  of  the  economics  department 
at  the  Woman’s  College  of  U.  N.  C. ;  Dr. 
Raymond  Jenkins,  of  Salisbury,  Dean  of 
Catawba  College;  Francis  O.  Clarkson. 
Charlotte  attorney;  Dr.  George  D.  Heaton, 
of  Charlotte,  minister  at  the  Myers  Park 
Baptist  Church ;  W.  H.  F.  Millar.  Waynes- 
ville  attorney. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1945  AND  JANUARY  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Jan.  1945 

Jan. 1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan.  1945 

Jan. 1946 

Percentage 

Change- 

Total . 

311 

752 

+  13.2 

$952,174 

$3,275,480 

+  244.0 

Residential  buildings . 

28 

251 

+  796.4 

70.188 

1,029,540 

+1366.8 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

5$ 

206 

+  255.2 

508,772 

1,823,193 

+  258.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

225 

295 

f  31.1 

373,214 

422,747 

+  13.3 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
DECEMBER  1945  AND  JANUARY  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Dec.  1945 

Jan.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Dec.  1945 

Jan.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . 

438 

752 

+71.7 

$6,267,940 

$3,275,480 

—  47.7 

Residential  buildings . 

146 

251 

+71.9 

671,887 

1,029,540 

+  89.1 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

127 

206 

+  62.2 

5,414,381 

1.823,193 

+234.9 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

165 

295 

+78.8 

181,672 

422,747 

+  132.7 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  January  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

1 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Jan.  1945 

Jan.  1946 

Jan.  1945 

Jan. 1946 

Jan.  1945 

Jan.  1946 

Total . . . 

242 

$917,640 

$70,188 

$1,029,540 

28 

295 

$508,772 

$1,823,193 

Asheville . 

8 

29,700 

43,700 

17 

5.000 

Burlington . 

4 

15,000 

15.000 

5 

25,400 

Charlotte . . . 

23 

87,700 

17,700 

132.700 

6 

47 

105,120 

77L6S5 

Concord . 

2 

8,500 

8  500 

2 

16,000 

Durham . 

32 

116,340 

116  340 

33 

54  000 

87,250 

Elizabeth  City . 

1 

5,500 

5,500 

1 

225 

58,150 

Fayetteville . 

37 

101,450 

5,900 

101,450 

6 

37 

2.400 

26.550 

Gastonia . 

5 

10,300 

10,300 

5 

1.800 

89,000 

Goldsboro . 

2 

10,000 

2,700 

10,000 

3 

2 

2.825 

12,050 

Greensboro . 

16 

65,650 

16,200 

75,550 

4 

21 

10,700 

89,710 

Greenville . 

3 

14,000 

14  000 

3 

250 

3  500 

Hickory . 

9 

21,700 

21  700 

9 

1 1  4  000 

High  Point . 

3 

10,000 

10,000 

3 

4  027 

13,680 

Kinston . 

2,100 

1 

25  200 

Lexington . 

3 

10,000 

1  0  000 

3 

7^500 

New  Bern . 

2 

1,450 

8,500 

1  450 

4 

9 

Raleigh . 

40 

192.200 

192  200 

43 

140,943 

Reidsville . 

2 

18,600 

18^600 

2 

1  75 

Rocky  Mount . 

7 

42,000 

42.000 

7 

77,000 

Salisbury . 

7 

15,700 

600 

15  70ft 

Shelby . 

2 

6,000 

6,000 

3 

.‘Statesville . 

5 

21,000 

64,000 

13 

73  ooo 

'Thomasville . 

3 

7,500 

7,500 

3 

Wilmington . 

5 

28,250 

28.250 

Wilson . 

14 

41,200 

41  200 

5,000 

500 

10,100 

1  73,250 

Winston-Salem . 

7 

1  37,900 

16,488 

1  37,900 

3 

.  7 

ADDITIONS. 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 


ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


Jan.  1945 


Jan.  1946 


Jan. 1945 


Jan. 1946 


$373,214 

11,833 


241,099 

8,250 

7,810 

500 

2,190 

600 

6,000 

17,839 

76 

2,425 

16,083 


$422,747 

11.861 

6,000 

102,738 

9,000 

19,800 


9,935 


2,200 

53,601 

19,300 

7,000 

25,485 


$952,174 

11,833 

363,919 

24,250 

61,810 

725 

10,490 

2,400 

11,525 

44,739 

325 

2,425 

20,110 

27,300 

7,700 

14,724 

90,025 

6,775 

77,100 

3,628 


$3,275,480 

60,561 

46,400 

1,007,123 

17,500 

223,390 

63,650 

137,935 

99,300 

24,250 

218,861 

36,800 

142,700 

49,165 


11,500 

5,980 

333,143 

20.400 
52,075 
57,600 

57.400 
137,000 

8,300 

258,107 

59,650 

146,690 


200 

6,224 

7,325 

5,600 

100 

3,028 


15,873 

150 

20,010 


1,000 

1,830 


1,800 

4,300 


15,200 


87,807 

8,350 

35,540 


50 

129,173 

5,150 

36,998 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 

State  Law  Inspections 


During  the  month  of  January  787  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  employing  a  total  of  28,885  workers 
were  inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,475 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
necessary  recommendations  concerning  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  safety  and  health,  record 
keeping,  and  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
Immediate  compliance  was  secured  in  958 
cases.  Compliance  was  assured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remaining  violations,  most 
of  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re¬ 
quire  additional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ 

_  SO 

'  34 

Child  Labor 

_  466 

409 

Time  Records.. 

. .  59 

30 

Drinking  Facilities  ...  2S 

15 

Sanitation _ 

_  200 

87 

Seats _ 

_  3 

1 

Safety  Code 

_  372 

219 

Other . . 

_  267 

163 

A  former  superintendent  of  a 

manufac- 

tunng  establishment  was  prosecuted  dur- 

mg  the  month  for 

violation  of 

the  State 

maximum  hour  and 

child  labor 

laws.  The 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Inspections 

A  total  of  G1  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
January  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  An 
analysis  of  the  inspections  made  showed 
that  three  establishments  were  operating 
in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  two  acts,  and  58  were  in  violation  of 
record  keeping,  minimum  wage,  or  over¬ 
time  provisions  of  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Office  on  GO  cases.  Of  these,  nine 
were  in  compliance  and  51  in  violation. 

Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $46,457.47 
were  secured  for  2,604  employees  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  not  been  paid  in  accordance 
with  minimum  wage  or  overtime  require¬ 
ments  of  the  acts.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  by  39  establishments. 

A  total  of  nine  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  Three  estab¬ 
lishments  were  found  to  he  operating  in 
violation  of  provisions  of  the  State  Safety 
Code  and  six  others  were  in  compliance. 
The  injury  frequency  rate  regulations  were 
being  violated  in  four  establishments. 


charge  under  the  maximum  hour  law  was 
nol-prossed.  The  superintendent  was  con¬ 
victed  of  allowing  child  labor  violations, 
and  was  fined  and  ordered  to  pay  costs  of 
court. 


New  Inspection  Set-up  In 

State  for  Wage-Hour  Work 

Division  of  North  Carolina  into  two  re¬ 
gions  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  in¬ 
spection  work  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act  is  announced  by  Commissioner  Slm- 
ford. 

S.  G.  Harrington,  who  was  formerly 
senior  supervising  inspector  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  headquarters  at  Raleigh,  has  been 
•appointed  supervising  inspector  of  all 
wage-hour  and  public  contracts  inspection 
activities  in  the  western  division  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Harrington  will  direct  the  wage- 
hour  work  from  the  Department’s  Greens¬ 
boro  office,  where  he  succeeds  Mr.  William 
S.  Petree,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
Department  to  accept  a  position  in  private 
industry.  Departmental  offices  under  Har¬ 
rington  s  supervision  are  located  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte  and  Asheville, 
and  serve  46  counties. 

Rodney  Knowles  continues  as  supervis¬ 
ing  inspector  of  all  wage-hour  and  public 
contracts  work  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  State,  comprising  the  Greenville,  Fay¬ 
etteville  and  Raleigh  departmental  offices 
and  serving  54  counties. 

Both  Knowles  and  Harrington  have  been 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  for  more 
than  six  years. 

All  inspection  work  concerning  State  la¬ 
bor  laws,  rules  and  regulations  continues 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Lewis  P. 
Sorrell,  chief  inspector  for  the  Department 
of  Labor. 


Women  Production  Workers  In 
Manufacturing,  January 
1946 


The  percentage  of  women  production 
workers  in  North  Carolina  manufacturing 
industries  decreased  from  42.2  percent  in 
December  to  41.4  percent  in  January.  A 
survey  of  1,283  establishments  employing 
a  total  of  227.648  workers  shows  that 
94,223  of  these  employees  were  women. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
904  establishments  reported  employing 
174,396  production  workers.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  77,849,  or  44.6  percent,  were  women. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  one  percent 
from  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
December. 

The  222  reporting  firms  in  the  coastal 
area  with  total  employment  of  28,094 
workers  showed  that  7,350,  or  2G.2  per¬ 
cent,  were  women. 

In  the  mountain  region,  157  firms  relat¬ 
ed  employing  25,158  workers  with  9,024,  or 
35.9  percent,  of  these  being  women. 

Percentage  of  women  workers  was  high¬ 
est  in  the  following  industries:  Flat  knit 
goods,  70.5  percent ;  seamless  hosiery.  70 
percent ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
67.5  percent ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  59.5 
percent ;  paper  boxes,  50.6  percent ;  rayon 
goods,  47  percent :  cotton  goods,  44.4  per¬ 
cent  ;  tobacco  products.  42.3  percent :  wool¬ 
en  mills,  40.3  percent ;  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing,  36.4  percent ;  food  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts,  32.1  percent ;  furniture,  bedsprings 
and  mattresses,  17.3  percent. 


Southern  Safety  Conference 
Holds  Its  Annual  Meeting 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Safety  Conference  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel 
in  Winston-Salem  March  3-5. 

Featured  at  this  year’s  meeting  were 
talks,  classes  and  discussion  groups  con¬ 
ducted  by  numerous  authorities  in  the  field 
of  safety.  For  discussion  purposes,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  divided  into  sections  with 
particular  aspects  of  safety  problems.  The 
main  sections  were  as  follows :  commer¬ 
cial  vehicle  section,  traffic  section,  school 
and  child  section,  farm  and  home  section, 
and  public  safety  section. 

Interesting  and  instructive  exhibits 
sponsored  by  more  than  a  score  of  com¬ 
panies  and  educational  institutions  were 
displayed  at  the  conference. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  14  Southern  states.  Several  members 
of  the  safety  inspection  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  were  in  attendance. 

States  represented  at  the  conference 
were  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  was  placed  upon  safety  problems 
growing  out  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. 


Chilean  Labor  Official  Visits 
North  Carolina 


Mr.  Luis  Carcamo,  Chief  of  the  General 
Labor  Office  of  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
who  is  studying  methods  used  in  the 
United  States  for  dealing  with  labor  sta¬ 
tistics,  visited  North  Carolina  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  early  this  month. 

While  visiting  Raleigh,  Mr.  Qarcamo 
conferred  with  officials  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  studied  methods  used  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  in  obtaining  data 
concerning  employment,  pay  rolls,  average 
weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  and  other 
labor  statistics.  He  was  also  escorted  upon 
field  trips  to  several  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  tlie  State. 


SHELBY  LIONS  CLUB  HEARS 
ADDRESS 

( Continued  from  page  one) 
Shuford  said  that  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1945  North  Carolina  had  31  strikes  and 
lockouts  involving  some  6,000  workers; 
these  resulted  in  37,000  idle  man-days  and 
a  $220,000  loss  in  worker  earnings.  The 
time  lost  during  these  months  was  the 
same  as  during  the  war  period  as  a  whole 
— or  6/100  of  one  percent  of  available 
working  time. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  1945 
following  the  end  of  the  war,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  had  14  strikes  and  lockouts  involving 
10.700  workers ;  these  resulted  in  347,000 
idle  man-days  and  a  $2,022,000  loss  in 
worker  earnings.  Production  time  lost  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one  percent  of  available  working 
time,  he  said. 
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Employment  and  Pay  Rolls  for 
January  1946 


Although  total  employment  in  2,060 
manufacturing  establishments  in  North 
Carolina  decreased  by  two  tenths  of  one 
percent  during  January  as  compared  with 
December,  and  average  hours  worked  per 
week  were  eight  tenths  of  one  percent 
lower  than  in  December,  aggregate  pay 
rolls  were  up  two  tenths  of  one  percent, 
average  weekly  earnings  were  up  four 
tenths  of  one  percent,  and  average  hourly 
earnings  were  a  full  one  percent  higher 
than  in  December. 

The  2,060  firms  covered  in  the  statistical 
sample  for  January  is  the  highest  number 
of  firms  on  record  to  report  for  any  month, 
according  to  C.  H.  Pritchard,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Statistics. 

The  firms  employed  a  total  of  260.706 
workers  in  January  and  paid  out  $7,399,085 
in  wages  and  salaries  during  the  month. 

The  average  workweek  was  38.9  hours 
in  length,  and  the  average  weekly  pay 
check  amounted  to  $2S.3S.  Hourly  earnings 
averaged  72.9  cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  were  73.6  cents,  an  increase 
of  one  half  of  one  percent.  In  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  group,  hourly  earnings  av¬ 
eraged  64.3  percent,  an  increase  of  four 
percent. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  reported 
by  the  various  manufacturing  industries 
were  as  follows :  Pulp  and  paper  mills,  $1 ; 
printing  and  publishing,  98.8  cents ;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  91. S ;  tobacco  products, 


88.1 ;  machinery  group,  84.5 ;  iron  and 
steel  group,  81.2 ;  woolen  mills,  77.5 ;  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing.  73.9 ;  rayon  goods,  73.2 ; 
cotton  goods.  69.2 ;  seamless  hosiery,  68.5 ; 
flat  knit  goods.  66.5 :  furniture,  bedsprings 
and  mattresses,  66.3 ;  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta,  66.1 ;  paper  boxes,  63.9 ;  food  and 
kindred  products,  63.2 ;  fertilizer,  62.7 ; 
lumber,  including  planing  mills,  60.8 ;  stern- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  60.6 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  55.8. 

Average  hourly  earnings  reported  by  the 
nonmanufacturing  industries  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  wholesale.  89.9  cents;  public  utili¬ 
ties,  84.6  ;  mines  and  quarries,  64.5  :  retail, 
5S.1 ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  42.8 ; 
hotels,  34.6. 


Child  Labor  Report,  January 
1946 


The  decreasing  need  for  employing  chil¬ 
dren  in  industry  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  child  labor 
permits  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  during  the  months  of  November, 
December  and  January. 

A  total  of  3,718  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  in  November.  In  December,  the 
number  dropped  to  2,920.  In  January  there 
was  a  further  decline,  with  a  total  of 
2.189  certificates  issued. 

A  total  of  1,817  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  during 
January,  including  first  regular  certificates, 
reissued  regular  certificates  and  vacation 
and  part-time  certificates.  Of  these,  1.174 
went  to  boys  and  643  to  girls. 


Lumberton  Leads  Towns 


.  The  reporting  towns  with  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000  reported  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $1,328,480  on  building  con¬ 
struction  during  January.  Of  this  sum, 
$405,240  was  new  residential  buildings  to 
house  12S  families ;  $753,930  was  for  non- 
residential  building,  and  $169,310  was  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs. 

Lumberton  led  the  towns  for  the  second 
consecutive  month,  reporting  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $176,700.  Mount  Airy  was 
second  with  $165,650.  Dunn  was  third  with 
$85,250. 


A  total  of  362  certificates  were  issued 
to  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age,  includ¬ 
ing  189  boys  and  173  to  girls. 

Ten  certificates  were  issued  to  boys  12 
and  13  years  of  age  to  permit  them  to 
work  part  time  in  newspaper  delivery  serv¬ 
ice.  No  certificates  are  issued  for.  girls  in 
this  age  group  since  the  law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  employment  of  girls  under  14  years 
of  age. 

Of  the  1,817  certificates  issued  to  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age,  1,188  were  for  work 
in  manufacturing  industries ;  585  were  for 
work  in  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and 
44  were  for  work  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry. 

Of  all  the  minors  certified  for  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  1,373  were  boys  and  816 
were  girls. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- - PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In.  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


January  1946  Compared  with  December  1945 

AV.  WKLY 


AV.  HRS. 


AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total . . . . . . . . . 

1,313 

241,854 

+  0.8 

$6,899,672 

+  0.5 

$28.53 

—  0.3 

38.7 

— 

1.0 

73.6 

+ 

0.5 

Brick.  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ 

13 

726 

+  6.3 

IS, 009 

+  8.2 

24.81 

+  1.8 

37.6 

— 

2.6 

66.1 

+ 

4.6 

Cotton  Goods _  _ 

311 

106,319 

+  1.4 

2,797,751 

—  1.6 

26.31 

—  3.0 

38.1 

— 

2.8 

69.2 

+ 

0.1 

Cottonseed  Oil _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

728 

—  S.O 

19.026 

—12.7 

26.13 

—  5.2 

46.8 

— 

3.5 

55.8 

— 

1.8 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

17 

4,752 

+  2.3 

137.626 

+  7-1 

28.96 

+  4.7 

39.2 

+ 

4.5 

73.9 

4- 

i 

0.2 

Fertilizer  _ _ 

45 

2,168 

+20.3 

54,759 

+13.2 

25.26 

—  6.0 

40.3 

— 

4.0 

62.7 

— 

1.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

211 

6,414 

—  2.3 

173.613 

—  1.1 

27.07 

+  1.3 

42.8 

— 

0.2 

63.2 

+ 

1.4 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses.— 

84 

13.785 

+  2.8 

356,748 

+  3.6 

25.88 

+  0.7 

39.1 

— 

0.3 

66.3 

+ 

1.2 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ _ 

60 

14,161 

+  1*5 

478,413 

+  5.1 

33.78 

+  3.5 

36.8 

+ 

1.1 

91.8 

+ 

2.6 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ _ _ 

124 

16.285 

+  3.0 

392,135 

+  1.8 

24.08 

—  1.2 

35.1 

— 

1.1 

68.5 

0.3 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ 

23 

1,127 

+  8.3 

39.347 

+  11.4 

34.91 

+  2.9 

43.0 

no 

ch. 

81.2 

+ 

3.0 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ _ _ 

9 

4,349 

+  22 

110,215 

+  5.9 

25.34 

+  3.6 

38.1 

+ 

2.7 

66.5 

+ 

0.9 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills)- 

60 

4,423 

—  3.9 

109,222 

—  6.7 

24.69 

—  2.9 

40.6 

5.4 

60.8 

+ 

2.5 

Machinery  Group _ _ _ 

58 

2,248 

+  2.8 

83,773 

+  2.7 

37.27 

—  0.1 

44.1 

+ 

0.5 

84.5 

— 

0.6 

Paper  Boxes _ 

18 

993 

—  6.7 

26,445 

+  2.6 

26.63 

+10.0 

41.7 

+ 

8.0 

63.9 

+ 

1.9 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ _ 

6 

4,318 

—  0.9 

188,582 

+  1.9 

43.67 

+  2.8 

43.6 

3.8 

100.1 

+ 

6.7 

Printing  and  Publishing— _ _ 

62 

1.531 

+  3.1 

59,100 

—  1.5 

38.60 

—  4.4 

39.1 

— 

3.7 

98.8 

— 

0.6- 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ 

22 

7,661 

—  0.5 

231.756 

—  0.4 

30.25 

+  0.2 

41.3 

no 

ch. 

73.2 

+ 

0.1 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

26 

13.543 

—  4.8 

310,615 

—  0.8 

22.94 

+  4.3 

37.9 

+ 

6.2 

60.6 

1.8 

Tobacco  Products _ 

8 

12.916 

—  0.8 

456.766 

+  5.6 

35.36 

+  6.4 

40.1 

+ 

1.5 

8S.1 

+ 

4.6 

Woolen  Mills _ 

8 

4,336 

+  2.0 

140,159 

+  7.3 

32.32 

+  5.1 

41.7 

— 

1.0 

77.5 

+ 

6.0 

Other  Industries _ _ _ 

135 

19.071 

—  1.4 

715,612 

—  1.9 

37.52 

—  0.5 

40.1 

+ 

1.0 

93.6 

1.5 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _ _ .. 

747 

18,852 

—10.7 

$  499,413 

—  3.6 

$26.49 

+  S.O 

41.2 

+ 

3.8 

64.3 

+ 

4.0 

Retail _  _ 

440 

8,184 

—23.7 

175,985 

—13.9 

21.50 

+12.9 

37.0 

+ 

5.7 

5S.1 

+ 

6.6 

Wholesale _ _ 

169 

2,424 

X 

95,313 

—  0.2 

39.32 

—  0.2 

43.7 

0.2 

89.9 

0.1 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning . 

55 

2.336 

+  3.4 

47,048 

+  6.3 

20.14 

+  2.8 

47.1 

+ 

1.1 

42.8 

+ 

1.9 

Mines  and  Quarries _ _ 

27 

640 

+  3.2 

16.716 

+  8.2 

26.12 

+  4.9 

40.5 

+ 

3.6 

64.5 

+ 

1.3 

Public  Utilities _ 

35 

3.836 

+  2.1 

142,711 

+  4.4 

37.20 

+  2.2 

44.0 

+ 

0.2 

84.6 

+ 

2.2' 

Hotels _ 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

21 

1,432 

+  7.2 

21,640 

—  0.6 

15.11 

—  7.3 

43.7 

7.0 

34.6 

0.3 

and  Nonmanufacturing 

.  2,060 

260.706 

—  0.2 

$7,399,085 

+  0.2 

$28.38 

+  0.4 

38.9 

— 

0.8 

72.9 

+ 

1.0 

X  Less  than  . 1 %. 
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Digest  Of  The  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act  Of  1945 

The  Department  of  Labor  herewith  presents  a  brief  history  and  digest  of  the  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act ,  which 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  year  191+5.  The  digest  is  designed  to  advise  employers  and  employees 
of  their  rights  and  duties  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  differences  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  in  North  Carolina  may  be  settled  through  the  normal  processes  of  collective  bargaining,  free  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  disputes,  and  mutual  understanding.  In  such  instances,  the  necessity  for  arbitration  will  not  arise. 
In  cases  where  such  understanding  is  not  achieved,  the  machinery  of  arbitration  should  be  of  value  in  securing 
industrial  peace  and  a  high  level  of  production. 


Pui*pose 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Act  is  that  where  industrial 
disputes  have  failed  of  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  by  conciliation  and  mediation,  their 
voluntary  arbitration  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  governmental  agency 
will  tend  to  promote  industrial  peace  and 
public  welfare.  The  act  was  passed  to 
secure  those  ends. 

History 

No  machinery  of  any.  kind  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  industrial  disputes  was  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  Public  Laws  of  1931.  C.  312. 
This  situation  was  corrected  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  enactment  of  a  Concilliation 
Act  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1941. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Voluntary  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  of  1945  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  that  year,  the  adjustment  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  was  officially  recognized  by 
the  lawmaking  body  of  the  State  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  and  Statewide  concern. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Act  to  supplant  or  supercede 
other  arbitration  services,  but  rather  to 
supplement  such  work.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  who  recommended  passage  of 
the  act  to  the  General  Assembly,  felt  it 
to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  mechanics  for  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  labor-management  disputes 
through  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbi¬ 
tration  where  agreements  are  not  reached 
through  the  normal  processes  of  collective 
bargaining. 

It  was  further  the  feeling  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  that  in  many  instances 
local  labor-management  disputes  could  best 
be  disposed  of  through  handling  by  local 
people,  conversant  with  and  sympathetic 
toward  local  problems.  This  same  senti¬ 
ment  was  expressed  by  the  representatives 
of  labor  and  management  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  by  officials  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Voluntary  Arbitration  Act  had  the 
support  of  both  labor  and  management  in 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  which 
worked  on  the  bill,  and  was  passed  as 
recommended  with  only  minor  changes  and 
amendments. 

Scope 

Disputing  parties  may  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mit  to  arbitration  controversies  concern¬ 
ing  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

Administration 

The  administration  of  the  Voluntary  Ar¬ 
bitration  Act  is  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


List  of  Members — Voluntary 
Arbitration  Panel 

Clarkson,  Francis  O.  Attorney,  Ta¬ 
liaferro  &  Clarkson,  Charlotte.  Former 
hearing  officer  and  panel  chairman,  War 
Labor  Board,  Arbitrator. 

Darden,  John  W.  Parole  Supervisor, 
N.  C.  Paroles  Commission.  Plymouth. 
Former  Superintendent  of  Public  Iuc- 
struction,  Washington  County;  Judgee 
Washington  County  Recorders  Court; 
member  of  General  Assembly,  Arbitra¬ 
tor. 

Heaton,  George  D.,  Jr.  Minister,  My¬ 
ers  Park  Baptist  Church,  Charlotte, 
Industrial  Relations  Counselor,  Arbi¬ 
trator. 

Hobbs,  Richard  J.  M.  Professor  of 
Commercial  Law,  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  Member,  Chapel  Hill  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Claims  adjuster.  Former 
arbitrator  and  panel  chairman,  War 
Labor  Board. 

Jenkins,  Raymond.  Dean  of  Cata- 
baba  College,  Salisbury,  Arbitrator. 

Keister,  Albert  S.  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Woman’s  College  of  the  LTni- 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
Former  arbitrator,  hearing  officer  and 
panel  chairman,  War  Labor  Board. 

Millar,  William  H.  F.  Attorney, 
Millar  &  Medford,  Waynesville.  Labor 
Relations  Counsel. 

Spengler,  Joseph  J.  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Duke  University.  Durham.  Form¬ 
er  Regional  Price  Executive,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Consultant 
Economist,  Arbitrator. 

Van  Hecke,  M.  T.  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  Former  chairman,  Fourth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board,  Arbitrator. 

Waynick,  Capus.  Director,  Venereal 
Disease  Education  Institute,  N.  C. 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh.  Former  edi¬ 
tor,  High  Point  Enterprise;  member 
of  General  Assembly.  Arbitrator. 

Wolf,  Harry  D.  Professor  of  Labor 
Economics,  School  of  Commerce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
Former  arbitrator,  public  member  and 
panel  chairman,  War  Labor  Board, 
Member  of  N.  C.  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission. 


Mechanics 

Where  amicable  settlement  of  a  contro¬ 
versy  has  not  been  achieved  through  con¬ 
ciliation  and  mediation,  the  disputing  par¬ 
ties  may  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
an  arbitration  panel  of  five  persons,  or  to 
a  single  arbitrator,  for  hearing  and  de¬ 
cision. 

Arbitration  Panel 

The  law  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  shall  maintain  a  list  of  names  of 
public-spirited  citizens  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrators.  When 
requested  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  the 
Commissioner  is  directed  by  the  act  to  ap¬ 
point  one  from  this  list. 

It  is  specified  in  the  law  that  failure 
or  refusal  of  either  party  to  submit  a  dis¬ 
pute  to  arbitration  is  not  a  violation  of 
any  legal  obligation. 

Selection  of  Arbitrators 

In  case  the  disputing  parties  agree  to 
submit  their  differences  to  a  panel  of  five, 
the  employer  must  choose  two  arbitrators 
— one  from  the  plant  concerned  in  the  dis¬ 
pute.  the  other  from  another  industry. 

Similarly,  the  employees  must  select  two 
arbitrators — one  from  the  plant  concerned, 
the  other  from  another  industry,  union, 
trade  or  craft. 

The  fifth  arbitrator,  who  serves  as  panel 
chairman,  is  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  at  the  request  of  the  dis¬ 
puting  parties. 

In  the  event  that  the  disputing  parties 
wish  to  submit  the  dispute  to  a  single  ar¬ 
bitrator,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labbr,  upon  the  request  of  both 
parties,  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Proce¬ 
dure  of  selection  is  the  same  as  when  the 
Commissioner  appoints  an  arbitrator  to 
serve  as  panel  chairman. 

Submission  of  a  dispute  to  arbitration . 
must  be  in  writing  and  must  be  signed  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Work  Must  Continue 

The  parties  must  agree  to  continue  in 
business  or  at  work  without  a  strike  or 
lockout  during  the  arbitration  and  to 
abide  by  the  arbitration  award. 

Hearings 

The  arbitrator  examining  the  dispute 
must  give  both  parties  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  examine  witnesses.  He 
also  has  authority  to  require  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  submission  of  evidence 
pertinent  to  the  hearing. 

(Continued  on  page  three ) 
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Building  Contractors  Meet  With 
Wage  Officials  in  State 


Conferences  for  the  study  of  wage  stabi¬ 
lization  controls  which  apply  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  industry  were  held 
recently  in  Raleigh,  Charlotte  and  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

Contractors  from  several  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  attended  the  meetings.  Linton 
S.  Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  Chief  Enforcement 
Attorney  of  the  Fourth  Regional  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  and  Paul  Sanders, 
Regional  Attorney,  explained  the  controls 
now  in  operation. 

Phillip  T.  Williams,  of  Charlotte.  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Carolinas  Branch. 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  said  investigations  have  shown  that 
some  firms  have  raised  wages  beyond  the 
legally  approved  rate  for  the  industry,  the 
object  of  such  raises  being  to  “pirate”  la¬ 
bor  from  firms  which  are  sticking  to  the 
legally  approved  rates. 


Charlotte  Leads  Cities  in 

Feb.  Building  Construction 

Permits  wTere  issued  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $3,288,806 
in  the  26  largest  North  Carolina  cities  dur¬ 
ing  February. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  for  the 
second  consecutive  month,  reporting  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $363,491.  Durham 
was  second,  with  $265,550.  Burlington  was 
third,  with  $260,950. 

The  expenditures  for  the  26  cities  were 
divided  as  follows:  Residential  biuldings, 
$1,125,489 ;  nonresidential  buildings,  $1.- 
607,197 ;  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
to  existing  structures,  $556,120. 

The  new  residential  buildings  were  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  housing  for  418  families. 
Of  these,  380  were  one-family  dwellings ; 
16  were  two-family  dwellings :  and  one 
was  a  four-family  dwelling. 

The  majority  of  the  nonresidential  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  to  house  factories, 
garages  and  stores. 

The  total  number  of  building  permits 
issued  in  February  was  41.1  per  cent 
greater  than  in  January.  A  total  of  1.061 
permits  were  issued  in  February,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  752  in  January. 


Nonresidential  buildings  accounted  for 
$743,775  of  the  total  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture,  while  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  cost  $70,305. 


Type  of  February  Building  Con 
struction  in  26  Reports 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  380  $1,030,039 

Two-family  dwellings . . . .  16  89,300 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings.....  1  5,000 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings....  2  1,150 


Total  . .  399  $1,125,489 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  11  $  285,500 

Churches . - .  4  41,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops  ....  42  228,600 

Garages,  commercial . . .  13  173,700 

Garages,  private .  37  77,545 

Gasoline  and  service  stations . .  5  39,000 

Institutional  buildings .  2  44,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ....  4  28,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . 8  5,300 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings  . 122  684,052 


Total  . . , . - .  248  $1,607,197 

Additions.  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  264  $  154,066 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings - -  4  1,150 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  146  400,904 


Total... . - . -414  $  556,120 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


Hendersonville  Leads  Towns  in 
Building  Construction 

Reporting  towns  of  less  than  10.000  pop¬ 
ulation  showed  a  total  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,488,514  for  building  construction 
during  the  month  of  February. 

Hendersonville  led  the  towns  with  an 
expenditure  of  $85,920,  while  Asheboro  ran 
a  close  second  with  $85,130.  Sanford  was 
third  with  $83,100. 

A  total  of  214  houses  for  as  many  fami¬ 
lies  were  reported  under  construction  in 
the  towns.  The  cost  of  this  new  construc¬ 
tion  was  estimated  at  $674,434,  an  average 
of  about  $3,150  per  house. 


FEBRUARY  1945  AND  FEBRUARY  1946 


Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Feb.  1945 

Feb. 1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb.  1945 

Feb.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

313 

1,061 

+  239.0 

$582,861 

$3,288,806 

+  464.3 

28 

399 

+  1325.0 

60,515 

1,125,489 

+1759.9 

56 

248 

+  342.9 

274,679 

1,607,197 

+  485.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

229 

414 

80.8 

247.667 

556.120 

+  124.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
JANUARY  1946  AND  FEBRUARY  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Jan.  1946 

Feb.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Jan. 1946 

Feb.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

752 

1,061 

+  41.1 

$3,275,480 

$3,288,806 

+  0.4 

251 

399 

+  59.0 

1,029,540 

1,125,489 

+  9.3 

206 

248 

+20.4 

1,823,193 

1,607,197 

-—11.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

295 

414 

+40.3 

422,747 

556,120 

+  31.5 

SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  February  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENT 

Estimated  Cost 

I AL  BUILDINGS 

No.  Families 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Feb.  1945 

Feb.  1946 

Feb. 1945 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1945 

Feb.  1946 

Feb. 1945 

Feb.  1946 

Feb.  1945 

Feb.  1946 

Total . 

397 

$1,124,339 

$60,515 

$1,125,489 

29 

418 

$274,679 

$1,607,197 

$247,667 

$656,120 

$582,861 

$3,2S8,806 

Asheville . 

6 

19,800 

2,500 

19,800 

2 

6 

700 

36,000 

23,635 

26,807 

26,835 

82,607 

18 

99  1  00 

82  100 

18 

133,800 

45,050 

260,950 

Charlotte . 

75 

70,729 

10,500 

'  70,729 

3 

82 

70,500 

242,387 

34,967 

50,375 

115,967 

363,491 

7 

15,950 

15,950 

8 

3,600 

4,500 

4,500 

200 

8,000 

20,660 

Durham . 

10 

74,300 

4,990 

74,300 

1 

12 

10,424 

151,050 

5,265 

40,200 

20,679 

265,550 

Elizabeth  City . 

3 

3,300 

1,150 

3,300 

2 

3 

250 

31,195 

265 

475 

1,665 

34,970 

Fayetteville . 

24 

44,415 

600 

44,415 

2 

24 

15,200 

33,150 

1,900 

6,599 

17,700 

84,164 

9 

1,600 

2,200 

9 

1,000 

66,600 

2,600 

86,600 

Goldsboro . 

5 

18,100 

18,100 

2 

5 

'900 

137,200 

17,000 

2,000 

20,100 

157,300 

Greensboro . . 

38 

71,500 

5,000 

71,500 

2 

40 

1,350 

94,800 

11,330 

50,089 

17,680 

216,389 

Greenville . 

9 

31,900 

31,900 

10 

2,925 

86,700 

75 

.  3,700 

3.000 

122,300 

Hickory . 

10 

28,000 

28,000 

10 

20,890 

12,000 

900 

12,000 

49,790 

High  Point . 

10 

63,000 

63,000 

10 

375 

117,750 

5,131 

44,640 

5,506 

225,390 

6,100 

6 

97,900 

104,000 

Lexington . 

17 

40,600 

40.600 

17 

575 

17,000 

22,000 

15,420 

22,575 

73,020 

7 

45,960 

275 

45  960 

i 

7 

11,500 

18,380 

15,035 

18,655 

72,495 

Raleigh . 

41 

59,095 

59^095 

41 

200 

32,400 

1,400 

5,900 

1,600 

97,395 

ReidsviUe . 

5 

21.400 

21,400 

5 

50,000 

1,700 

4,100 

1,700 

75,500 

Rocky  Mount . 

21 

61,350 

61,350 

27 

17,550 

1,250 

80,900 

1,250 

159,800 

Salisbury . 

17 

72,300 

72,300 

19 

40,075 

900 

12,445 

900 

124,820 

Shelby . 

11 

29,050 

29,050 

11 

25,250 

55,100 

3,000 

2,500 

28,250 

86,650 

20 

65,000 

1,750 

65  non 

2 

20 

29,500 

20,000 

31,250 

85,000 

Thomasville . 

5 

19,800 

19,800 

5 

180 

4,000 

1,900 

180 

25,700 

Wilmington . 

6 

38,000 

900 

38,000 

6 

12,125 

128,000 

19,386 

35,723 

32,411 

201,723 

Wilson . 

12 

50,750 

51,900 

12 

1,300 

17,000 

13,800 

20,000 

15,100 

88,900 

Winston-Salem . 

11 

77,940 

22,950 

77,940 

4 

ii 

525 

58,550 

49,783 

91,162 

73,258 

227,652 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Law  Inspections 


During  the  month  of  February  835  man¬ 
ufacturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  a  total  of  38,809  work¬ 
ers  were  inspected  under  the  provisions- 
of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  rgeulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1.613 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
necessary  recommendations  concerning  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  safety  and  health,  record  keep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1.026 
cases.  Compliance  was  assured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remaining  violations,  most 
of  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re¬ 
quire  additional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law . 

._  61 

40 

Child  Labor _ 

..  633 

486 

Time  Records . . 

._  62 

40 

Drinking  Facilities 

.  12 

12 

Sanitation _ 

179 

Seats _ 

9 

Safety  Code _ 

..  400 

186 

Other _ 

.  263 

187 

Ten  complaints  alleg 

ing  violations  < 

the  State  child  labor  and  maximum  hour 
laws  were  investigated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  inspectors  during  the  month.  Vio¬ 
lations  were  substantiated  in  live  cases, 
the  inspectors  were  unable  to  substantiate 
the  alleged  violations. 

One  bowling  alley  was  prosecuted  for 
violation  of  the  State  child  labor  law.  The 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined. 


Manufacturers  Find  Practical 
Uses  for  Industrial  Directory 


The  Department  of  Labor  is  meeting  a 
continuous  monthly  demand  for  copies 
of  the  240-page  Directory  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Manufacturing  Firms,  which  was 
published  last  year.  Manufacturers  and 
others  throughout  the  State  evidently  are 
finding  many  practical  uses  for  the  volume. 

The  directory  lists  all  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  by  county  and 
by  industry.  Copies  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
price:  $1.00. 


DIGEST  OF  VOLUNTARY  ARBITRA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1945 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

The  arbitrator  must  submit  to  each 
party  concerned  in  a  dispute  within  thirty 
days  after  his  appointment,  a  written  re¬ 
port  of  his  findings  of  fact  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  unless  the  time  for  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  report  is  extended  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  or  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor. 

No  person  whom  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  names  as  an  arbitrator  may  serve 
if  he  has  a  financial  or  other  interest  in 
a  trade,  business,  industry,  or  occupation 
in  which  a  dispute  exists  or  is  threatened. 

Addenda 

The  present  policy  regarding  selection 
of  an  arbitrator  is  for  the  Commissioner 


Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Inspections 

A  total  of  80  inspections  were  complet¬ 
ed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  month 
of  February  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  An  analysis  of  the  inspections 
made  showed  that  25  establishments  were 
operating  in  full  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  two  Federal  acts ;  10  were 
in  violation  of  record-keeping  provisions 
only ;  38  were  in  violation  of  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions,  and  seven 
were  found  not  covered  by  the  acts. 

The  review  section  closed  and  reported 
to  the  national  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Office  on  49  cases.  Of  these,  five 
were  compliance  cases,  43  showed  viola¬ 
tions,  and  one  was  found  not  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  provisions  of  the  acts. 

Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $16,293.99 
were  secured  for  360  employees  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  not  been  paid  in  accordance 
with  minimum  wage  or  overtime  require¬ 
ments'  of  the  acts.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  by  40  establishments. 

A  total  of  four  safety  and  health  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Contracts  Act.  Of  these,  three 
establishments  were  found  to  be  operat¬ 
ing  in  compliance  with  the  State  Code  and 
one  was  found  to  be  operating  in  violation 
of  the  State  Code.  The  injury  frequency 
rate  regulations  were  not  being  violated 
by  any  of  the  establishments  inspected. 

Chinese  Textile  Official  Studies 
Industrial  Methods  in  State 

Miss  Pau  Tau  Yuan,  director  of  the 
New  Life  Movement  Spinning  Factory 
near  Chungking,  China,  spent  several  days 
in  North  Carolina  last  month  as  guest  of 
the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  at  Durham. 

Miss  Yuan,  who  is  studying  in  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
American  Co-operation,  UNRRA,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  methods  used 
in  American  factories  for  safeguarding  the 
welfare  of  women  and  children  in  indus¬ 
try.  She  expressed  the  hope  of  applying 
the  knowledge  gained  from  her  observa¬ 
tion  and  studies  here  to  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  textile  factories  in  China. 

The  official  voiced  the  belief  that  China’s 
child  labor  law,  which  prohibits  children 
under  16  years  of  age  from  working  in 
factories,  will  be  more  rigorously  enforced 
now  that  China’s  long  struggle  with  Japan 
is  over.  She  said  that  American  cotton  is 
much  needed  in  China  because  it  is  of 
higher  quality  than  that  produced  in  her 
country. 

Before  going  to  Durham,  Miss  Yuan 
stopped  for  a  day  as  guest  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  conferring  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Forrest  II.  Shuford  and  other  de¬ 
partmental  personnel. 


of  Labor  to  present  a  list  of  all  the  arbi¬ 
trators  to  each  disputing  party,  with  each 
party  having  the  privilege  of  deleting  a 
maximum  of  four  names  from  the  existing 
list  of  eleven  names.  The  Commissioner 
will  then  select  the  arbitrator  from  the 
names  which  remain  on  the  list. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  arbitrator’s  fee,  in  cases  where  he 


Three  More  Veterans  Back 

With  Department  of  Labor 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  wel¬ 
comed  back  three  more  of  its  former  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  been  serving  overseas 
in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country. 

Robert  E.  Price,  Jr.,  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  entered  service  in  December  1943 
and  was  discharged  in  January  this  year. 
Price  saw  extensive  service  in  the  Pacific 
theater  of  war.  He  is  now  back  in  the 
Department’s  Greensboro  district,  where 
he  worked  as  an  inspector  before  entering 
the  service. 

E.  D.  Whitley,  Jr.,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  entered  service  in  May  1942  and  is 
now  on  terminal  leave  until  May  this  year. 
Whitley  served  in  both  the  infantry  and 
air  forces,  being  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
states,  Guam,  Manila,  Honolulu  and  Sai¬ 
pan.  He  is  returning  to  the  Department’s 
Greenville  oftiee  on  April  1. 

Elmo  S.  Johnson,  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  entered  service  in  May  1943  and 
was  discharged  in  January  this  year.  He 
served  in  the  European  theater  of  war  for 
15  months  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Johnson  is  returning  as  an  inspector  with 
the  Department  on  April  1. 


Reports  Show  Decline  in 
Number  of  Women  Working 
In  Manufacturing  Industries 


The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  decreased  from  41.4  per  cent  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  40.7  per  cent  in  February.  A  survey 
of  1,263  establishments  throughout  the 
State  showed  a  total  employment  of  226,- 
719  workers,  of  whom  92,162  were  women. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
886  establishments  reported  employing 
174,097  workers.  Of  this  number,  76,346, 
or  43.9  per  cent,  were  women.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  decline  of  seven  tenths  of  one  per 
cent  from  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  January. 

The  223  reporting  firms  in  the  coastal 
area  with  total  employment  of  27,032 
showed  that  6,S91  workers,  or  25.5  per 
cent,  were  women — a  decline  of  seven 
tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

In  the  mountain  region,  154  firms  re¬ 
ported  employing  25.590  workers  with 
8,925,  or  34.9  percent,  being  women — a  de¬ 
cline  of  one  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  women  workers  was 
highest  in  the  following  industry  groups : 
Flat  knit  goods,  72.5  per  cent ;  seamless 
hosiery,  69.4 ;  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants,  65 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  58.9 ; 
cotton  goods.  53.4 ;  paper  boxes,  50 ;  rayon 
goods,  45 ;  tobacco  products,  41.3 ;  woolen 
mills,  39.6 ;  dyeing  and  finishing.  35.5 ; 
food  and  kindred  products,  31.6;' furni¬ 
ture,  bedsprings  and  mattresses,  16.2. 


is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  is  set 
at  present  at  $25  per  day,  plus  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  These  fees  and  expenses 
must  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  disput¬ 
ing  parties.  When  arbitrations  are  so  long 
or  complex  that  stenographic  assistance  is 
essential,  the  cost  of  such  assistance  may 
be  paid  by  the  State. 
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Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 

Show  Marked  Rise  in  Feb. 

A  very  decided  increase  in  weekly  pay 
rolls,  average  weekly  earnings  and  average 
length  of  workweek  took  place  through¬ 
out  North  Carolina  industries  during  the 
month  of  February,  while  total  employ¬ 
ment  and  average  hourly  earnings  also 
rose  above  previous  levels. 

Reports  from  2,042  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  State  showed  employment  of  259,443 
wage  earners  and  average  weekly  pay 
rolls  of  $7,736,851.  The  number  of  work¬ 
ers  employed  increased  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  during  the  month,  but  aggregate 
pay  rolls  showed  a  rise  of  six  per  cent 
over  the  January  level. 

The  weekly  pay  check  of  the  average 
worker  also  rose — a  full  five  per  cent — 
to  $29.82.  An  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  in 
the  length  of  the  workweek  brought  the 
number  of  hours  worked  weekly  to  39.6. 
Hourly  earnings  showed  an  overall  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  3.4  per  cent,  bringing  the 
average  to  75.3  cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  Industries  were  76.1  cents,  an  increase 
of  8.4  per  cent.  In  the  nonmanufacturing 
group,  hourly  earnings  averaged  65.7  cents, 
an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  reported  by 
the  various  manufacturing  industry  groups 
were  as  follows :  Pulp  and  paper  mills, 
$1.02 ;  printing  and  publishing,  9S.3 :  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  95.2;  tobacco  products, 
85.7 ;  machinery  group,  85 ;  woolen  mills. 


81.2 ;  iron  and  steel  group,  Sl.l :  rayon 
goods,  79 ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  77 ;  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  73.9 :  seamless  hosiery,  70.9 ; 
flat  knit  goods,  69.3 ;  furniture,  bedsprings 
and  mattresses,  68.5 ;  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta,  66.9 ;  paper  boxes,  65.6 ;  food  and 
kindred  products,  64.1 ;  lumber  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  61.9;  fertilizer.  61.8;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  62.1 ;  cottonseed  oil. 
58.1. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  nonman¬ 
ufacturing  industries  were  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Wholesale.  93.3 ;  public  utilities, 
85.3;  mines  and  quarries,  64.4;  retail, 
60.1 ;  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  43 ; 
hotels,  35.2. 


Child  Labor  Report,  February 

1946 


The  number  of  employment  certificates 
issued  to  minors  under  IS  years  of  age  by 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  dropped 
25.6  per  cent  in  February  as  compared 
with  January,  according  to  the  monthly 
report  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics. 

A  total  of  1,628  work  permits  were  is¬ 
sued  to  minors  during  February.  In  Janu¬ 
ary.  the  number  was  2,1S9.  The  sharp  de¬ 
crease  is  another  indication  of  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  child  labor  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  June  1945,  during  which 
month  more  than  11.000  work  permits 
were  issued  to  children.  Certifications  have 
grown  progressively  fewer  each  month 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  total  of  1,315  work  permits  were 


issued  to  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age 
during  February,  including  first  regular 
certificates,  reissued  regular  certificates, 
and  vacation  and  part-time  certificates. 
Of  these,  823  went  to  boys  and  492  to 
girls.  First  regular  certificates  numbered 
771 ;  reissued  regular,  387 ;  vacation  and 
part-time,  157.  During  January,  1,817  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  to  minors  in  this  age 
group  alone. 

A  total  of  295  permits  were  issued  to 
minors  14  and  15  years  of  age,  including 
178  boys  and  117  girls.  The  number  in 
January  was  362. 

Eighteen  certificates  were  issued  to  boys 
12  and  13  years  of  age  to  permit  them  to 
work  part  time  in  newspaper  delivery 
service. 

Of  all  the  minors  certified  for  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  1,019  were  boys  and  609 
were  girls. 

Of  the  1,315  certificates  issued  to  minors 
16  and  17  years  of  age,  a  total  of  823  were 
for  work  in  manufacturing  industries ; 
468  were  for  work  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  and  24  were  for  work  in  the 
construction  industry. 

Use  of  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of 
age  in  obtaining  work  permits  is  increas¬ 
ing.  In  January,  66.4  per  cent  of  the  per¬ 
mits  issued  used  such  certificates  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  age.  In  February,  78.2  per  cent 
used  the  birth  records  as  evidence.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  this  practice  is  regarded  as  fa¬ 
vorable  response  to  a  recent  memo  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Department  among  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  welfare  in  the  State. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


February  1946  Compared  with  January  1946 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

AV.  WKLY 
EARNINGS 

AV.  HRS. 

PER  WEEK 

AV.  HRLY 
EARNINGS 

Manufacturing: 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

% 

Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Cho. 

Total _ _ _ ......  _ 

...  1,304 

241,081 

+  0.6 

$7,240,544 

+  6.3 

$30.03 

+  5.  i 

39.5 

+ 

2.1 

76.1 

+ 

3.7 

Brick.  Tile.  Terra  Cotta _ 

14 

764 

+  5.2 

20.75S 

+15.3 

27.17 

+  9.6 

40.6 

+ 

8.0 

66.9 

+ 

1.2 

Cotton  Goods  . _ _ 

...  309 

108,544 

+  2.2 

3.122.778 

+11.2 

28.77 

+  S.S 

39.0 

+ 

2.1 

73,9 

+ 

6.6 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

662 

—  9.1 

IS, 500 

—  2.8 

27.95 

+  7.0 

48.1 

+ 

2.8 

58.1 

+ 

4.1 

Dyeing  and  Finishing . _ 

18 

4,978 

+  4.0 

154.606 

+  11.  < 

31.06 

+  7.4 

40.3 

+ 

2.8 

77.0 

+ 

4.3 

Fertilizer _  .  . 

41 

2,315 

+13.5 

59,563 

+  16.6 

25.73 

+  2.S 

41.6 

+ 

3.5 

61.8 

0.8 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

...  212 

6.321 

—  1.0 

177  936 

+  3.1 

28.15 

+  4.1 

43.9 

+ 

2.6 

64.1 

+ 

1.4 

Fiirn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses. 

S3 

13.704 

—  0.5 

375,885 

+  5.4 

27.43 

+  5.9 

40.0 

+ 

2.3 

68.5 

+ 

3.5 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

61 

14.440 

+  1-9 

531.118 

+11.2 

36.78 

+  9.1 

38.6 

+ 

4.6 

95.2 

+ 

4.2 

Hosiery,  Seamless— _ _ _ 

...  120 

17,100 

+  3.1 

442,448 

+  11.3 

25.S7 

+  8.0 

36.5 

+ 

4.3 

70.9 

+ 

3.5 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

25 

1,284 

+  6.6 

45.127 

+  8.4 

35.15 

+  1-7 

43.3 

+ 

1.4 

81.1 

+ 

0.2 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ _ _ _ 

11 

4.641 

no  ch. 

128,412 

+  10.9 

27.67 

+10.9 

39.9 

+ 

5.3 

69.3 

+ 

5.2 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills). 

63 

4,451 

+  2.6 

117.085 

+  7.1 

26.31 

+  4.4 

42.5 

+ 

2.7 

61.9 

+ 

1.6 

Machinery  Group _ _ 

57 

2,327 

+  3.6 

SS.415 

+  5.6 

38.00 

+  2.0 

44.7 

+ 

1.4 

85.0 

+ 

0.6 

Paper  Boxes _ _ 

IS 

1,063 

+  7.0 

29,378 

+11.0 

27.64 

+  3.8 

42.1 

+ 

1.0 

65.6 

+ 

2.5 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

6 

4.341 

+  0.5 

188,562 

X 

43.44 

—  0.5 

42.6 

2.3 

102.1 

+ 

2.0 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

63 

1,643 

+  2.1 

62,858 

+  1.6 

38.26 

—  0.5 

38.9 

— 

0.5 

98.3 

no 

ch. 

Rayon  Goods _ 

20 

7,273 

—  1.6 

246,110 

+  9.4 

33.84 

+11.1 

42.8 

+ 

3.1 

79.0 

+ 

7.8 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants. 

26 

11,629 

—14.1 

277,018 

—10.8 

23.82 

+  3.8 

38.4 

+ 

1.3 

62.1 

+ 

2.5 

Tobacco  Products _ _ _ 

7 

10.914 

+  2.5 

381.306 

+  S.4 

34.94 

+  5.S 

40.8 

+ 

4.6 

85.7 

+ 

1.3 

Woolen  Mills _ 

4,213 

—  2.1 

148,230 

+  6.3 

35. IS 

+  8.6 

43.3 

+ 

3.8 

81.2 

+ 

4.6 

Other  Industries _ _ _ 

...  130 

18.474 

—  2.9 

624,451 

—13.1 

33.80 

—10.5 

38.4 

4.2 

8S.1 

6.5 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

...  73S 

18,362 

X 

$  496,307 

+  2.0 

$27.03 

+  2.1 

41.2 

+ 

0.5 

65.7 

+ 

1.9 

Retail . . . . . .  . 

...  439 

8,0S6 

—  l.S 

180,526 

+  1.0 

22.33 

+  3.0 

37.2 

+ 

0.5 

60.1 

+ 

2.6 

Wholesale _ 

...  166 

2,213 

+  1-4 

95,494 

+  ".2 

41.29 

4"  5.7 

44.2 

+ 

l.S 

93.3 

+ 

3.6 

Laundries.  Dyeing  and  Cleaning... 

54 

2,294 

+  0.7 

46  399 

+  1.3 

20.23 

+  0.7 

47.1 

no 

ch. 

43.0 

+ 

0.9 

Mines  and  Quarries _ _ _ 

23 

712 

+  12.5 

19.952 

+  19.4 

28.02 

+  6.1 

43.5 

+ 

7.7 

64.4 

1.5 

Public  Utilities _ _ 

34 

3.716 

+  0.7 

134.056 

—  2.4 

36.08 

—  3.0 

42.3 

3.9 

85.3 

+ 

0.9 

Hotels _ _ _ _ _  . 

°2 

1.241 

—  0.6 

19,880 

+  6.2 

16.02 

+  6.9 

45.5 

+ 

4.4 

35.2 

+ 

2.3 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

AND  Non  MANUFACTURING 

...  2.042 

259,443 

+  0.5 

$7,736,851 

+  6.0 

$29.82 

4“  d.4 

39.6 

+ 

1.8 

75.3 

+ 

3.4 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Industrial  Feeding  Program 

Promotes  Employee  Welfare 

Program  Developed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Shows 
Results  in  North  Carolina  Industries 


The  Department  of  Labor  is  interested  in  supporting  programs  which  have  as  their 
aim  the  improvement  of  working  conditions  and  employee'  welfare  in  the  industries 
of  North  Carolina,  whether  they  are  conducted  by  private  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  or  by  governmental  agencies. 


Need  Seen  for  Apprentices  In 
Building  Trades 

There  is  an  acute  need  for  development 
of  more  apprentice  training  programs  in 
North  Carolina  industries,  esiieeially  in 
the  building  construction  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clarence  L  Reddinglield,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  apprenticeship  director  says  that 
while  building  materials  at  present  are 
“obviously  inadequate”  to  take  care  of  all 
residential  construction  needs,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  additional  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  construction  industry — a  need 
which  will  continue  until  many  more  young 
people  are  trained  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Reddinglield  points  out  that  during 
the  period  while  stockpiles  of  essential 
building  materials  are  being  built  up,  the 
skilled  labor  needed  to  pul  the  materials 
to  use  should  he  trained,  so  that  when  ma¬ 
terials  become  plentiful  there  will  he  no 
loss  of  time  in  construction  activity  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
Training  of  a  small  number  of  apprentices 
in  each  skilled  building  trade  in  each  com¬ 
munity  would  he  sufficient  to  meet  future 
needs. 

“Training  apprentices  is  essentially  a 
local  problem,  just  as  is  the  building  of 
houses,”  the  director  maintains.  “Labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committees 
should  be  encouraged  to  advance  appren¬ 
tices  more  rapidly  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  This  can  he  done  by  more  fre¬ 
quent  examination  of  apprentices  to  de¬ 
termine  their  ability  to  advance  from  one 
job  skill  to  another.  Credit  for  previous 
work  should  he  given,  especially  training 
and  experience  received  by  apprentices 
while  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  Where 
necessary,  training  centers  should  he  set 
up  to  provide  basic  training  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  apprentices  before  they  go  on  the 
job.  A  few  additional  apprentices  in  each 
trade  in  each  locality  will  soon  add  up  to 
the  requirements  specified  for  the  local 
construction  job,  and  will  constitute  a 
valuable  source  of  skilled  labor  for  the 
huge  const  ruction  boom  which  may  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  under  way  upon  completion 
of  the  Veterans’  Emergency  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  assisted 
in  developing  SO  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  North  Carolina  since  the  middle 
of  1945.  under  which  at  present  more  than 
200  apprentices  arc  being  trained  for 
skilled  trades.  The  majority  of  the  men 
in  training.  Mr.  Reddiugfield  points  out. 
are  working  to  become  automobile  motor 
and  body  mechanics,  woodworking  exports, 
machinists,  stonecutters  and  laboratory 
technicians.  During  the  war.  the  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Training  Division  worked  princi¬ 
pally  upon  development  of  brief  training 
courses  to  fit  men  for  jobs  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  industries. 


Raleigh  Merchants  Show  Vision 
in  Reducing  Workweek 

An  Editorial 


The  action  of  the  Raleigh  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  in  reducing  the  workweek  for 
employees  of  retail  stores  is  one  which 
merits  special  commendation. 

Nowadays  statistical  studies  are  the 
favored  methods  of  testing  and  proving 
almost  any  idea  about  liow  people  react 
to  given  situations,  especially  situations 
which  involve  people  cu  triHxsr.  Many  such 
studies,  conducted  by  nonpartisan  organi¬ 
zations  under  conditions  designed  to  in¬ 
sure  objective  conclusions,  have  indicated 
that  a  superior  type  of  working  service 
is  rendered  by  employees  who  have  enough 
time  outside  working  hours  for  rest,  recre¬ 
ation  and  attending  to  tlieir  personal 
affairs. 

In  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  proper  regard  for  employee  welfare, 
the  Raleigh  Merchants  Association  voted 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  reducing  the  operat¬ 
ing  hours  of  retail  stores  to  eight  per  day 
— from  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Since  most 
stores  allow  employees  an  hour  for  lunch, 
this  amounts  to  a  seven-hour  workday  for 
the  majority  of  employees,  and  a  42-hour 
workweek.  The  average  workweek  in  most 
of  the  stores  was  formerly  about  48  hours. 

The  practice  of  closing  shop  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons  during  the  months  from 
April  through  September,  on  which  the 
Association  also  voted  favorably,  makes 
the  workweek  only  38  and  one  half  hours 
long  for  the  summer  months,  and  results 
in  an  annual  average  workweek  of  slight¬ 
ly  over  40  hours. 

Thus  the  working  hours  of  Raleigh  re¬ 
tail  employees  are  brought  into  line  with 
working  hours  prevailing  in  most  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  loss  in  the  take-home 
pay  of  employees.  Viewed  in  terms  oi 
hourly  wage  rates,  it  amounts  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings.  The  Merchants  Association  estimates 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


One  such  program  which  we  believe  to 
he  worthy  of  commendation  and  support 
is  the  effort  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  E.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cafeterias  for  the  use  of  personnel 
in  manufacturing  plants. 

A  great  many  of  our  more  progressive 
manufacturers  anticipated  this  need  long 
before  the  Industrial  Feeding  Program  got 
under  way,  and  established  in-plant  feed¬ 
ing  services  simply  as  a  matter  of  increas¬ 
ing  worker  efficiency,  conserving  working 
time,  and  promoting  employee  welfare.  To 
plants  in  which  adequate  provision  is  al¬ 
ready  made  for  feeding  employees,  the 
Industrial  Feeding  Division  offers  expert- 
services  in  helping  to  plan  menus  and  se¬ 
cure  speedy  operation. 

At  the  outset  of  America’s  participation 
in  the  recent  war.  there  were  many  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  which  no  facilities 
for  feeding  employees  existed.  Other  plants 
maintained  a  “dope  wagon”  service  which 
offered  sandwiches,  candy,  milk,  soft 
drinks  and  similar  items,  hut  which  did 
not  constitute  an  adequate  or  effective 
feeding  facility.  Still  other  establishments 
had  no  provision  at  all  for  in-plant  feed¬ 
ing. 

The  Industrial  Feeding  Division  was 
established  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  worker 
efficiency  and  to  cut  down  losses  in  work¬ 
ing  time  which  resulted,  in  many  cases, 
from  workers  having  to  leave  the  plants 
and  go  considerable  distances  to  eat  meals 
at  outside  establishments.  The  program 
was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  co-operation  with  such  agencies 
as  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  first  plants  in 
North  Carolina  to  receive  assistance  from 
(lie  Industrial  Feeding  Division  in  estab¬ 
lishing  plant  cafeterias  installed  their  fa¬ 
cilities  during  the  war.  Since  the  end  of 
(lie  war,  it  lias  become  apparent  that  such 
facilities  can  serve  equally  well  in  time 
of  peace,  so  the  program  is  being  con¬ 
tinued. 

Mr.  C.  Hillman  Moody,  Assistant  State 
Director  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
(Continued  on  page  three) 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
GAINING  IN  STATE 


More  Than  Half  of  Total  Expen¬ 
ditures  Go  for  Nonresi- 
dential  Buildings 


The  estimated  cost  of  all  building  con¬ 
struction  activities  in  the  26  largest  North 
Carolina  cities  during  March  was  $8,396,- 
299.  In  March  1945  the  total  spent  was 
$706,948. 

New  nonresidential  building  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  March  expeni- 
tures.  A  total  of  $4,427,115  was  spent  for 
nonresidential  buildings. 

Residential  buildings  came  second,  with 
$2,471,543  as  the  estimated  cost  of  dwell¬ 
ings  to  house  588  families. 

$1,497,641  was  spent  for  additions  and 
repairs. 

Charlotte  led  the  26  cities  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1,311,707. 

The  nonresidential  buildings,  according 
to  type,  were  as  follows:  Amusement  and 
recreation  places,  6 ;  churches,  9 :  factories, 
bakeries,  ice  plants,  laundries  and  other 
workshops,  94 ;  commercial  garages,  27 : 
private  garages,  57 ;  gasoline  and  service 
stations,  27 :  institutional  buildings,  2 :  of¬ 
fice  buildings,  including  banks,  17 ;  public 
works  and  utilities,  1 ;  educational  build¬ 
ings.  3;  sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns,  etc.,  10 ; 
stores  and  other  mercantile  buildings,  193. 
All  other  nonresidential  buildings,  7 


Women  in  Industry  Show 
Slight  Decline 

The  percentage  of  women  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  dropped 
fractionally  during  March. 

Tabulations  made  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  show  that  during  March  95,503 
women  were  included  in  a  total  of  235,216 
workers  employed  by  1,276  manufacturing 
lirms  throughout  the  State.  Female  em¬ 
ployees  thus  comprised  40.6  per  cent  of 
the  total,  a  decrease  of  only  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent  from  the  February  figures. 

Firms  surveyed  in  the  piedmont  section 
reported  employing  43.7  per  cent  women ; 
in  the  coastal  section,  26.2  per  cent ;  in 
the  mountain  section,  34.6  per  cent.  Frac¬ 
tional  declines  were  evident  in  the  pied¬ 
mont  and  mountain  regions,  but  female 
employment  in  the  coastal  region  increased 
seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Percentages  of  women  workers  in  the 
various  industry  groups  were  as  follows : 
Flat  knit  goods,  71.3 ;  seamless  hosiery, 
68.9  ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  63.3  ; 
full-fashioned  hosiery,  58.3 ;  paper  boxes, 
50.2 ;  rayon,  45.3 ;  cotton  goods,  43.5 ;  to¬ 
bacco  products,  40.9 ;  woolen  mills,  39.3 ; 
dyeing  and  finishing,  34.8:  food  and  kin¬ 
dred  products,  31.7 ;  furniture,  bedsprings 
and  mattresses,  15.6. 


Type  of  March  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report- 
.  ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

Residential  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings . .  518  $2,288,743 

Two-family  dwellings  .  18  85,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings  2  20.000 

Five  or  more  family  dwelling's .  6  62,800 

Tourist  cabins . - .  1  15,000 


Total .  545  $2,471,543 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  6  $  29,130 

Churches . . .  9  50,200 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops  .  94  1,369,960 

Garages,  commercial .  27  707,900 

Garages,  private . . 57  30,550 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  27  128,150 

Institutional  buildings . 2  187,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks. .  17  110,400 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  150,000 

Educational  buildings  . 3  -  135,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . . .  10  2,200 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  build¬ 
ings  . 193  1,513,280 

All  other  nonresidential......... .  7  13,355 


Total  ..  . .  453  $4,427,115 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings . . .  315  $  283,531 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  43  195,138 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  174  1,018,972 


Total .  532  $1,497,641 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  126  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MARCH  1945  AND  MARCH  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

March  1945 

March  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

March  1945 

March  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

557 

1,530 

+  174.7 

$706+48 

$8,396,279 

+  1087.7 

Residential  buildings . 

50 

545 

+  990.0 
+  420.7 
+  26.7 

179,890 

268,350 

258,708 

2,471,343 

4,427,115 

1,497,641 

+1273.9 
+  1549.8 
+  478.9 

87 

453 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

420 

532 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

FEBRUARY  1946  AND  MARCH  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Feb.  1946 

March  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Feb.  1946 

March  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

1,061  . 

1,530 

+44.2 

$3,288,806 

$8,396,299 

+  155.3 

Residential  buildings . . 

399 

545 

+  36.6 

1,125,489 

2,471,543 

+  119.6 

Nonresidential  buildings . . . 

248 

453 

+  82.7 

1.607,197 

4,427,115 

+  175.5 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

414 

532 

+28.5 

556,120 

1,497,641 

+  169.3 

SUMMARY  OF  MARCH,  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  March,  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

March  1945 

March  1946 

March  1945 

March  1946 

March  1945 

March  1946 

March  1945 

March  1946 

March  1945 

March  194:3 

Total. . . . 

545 

$2,373,743 

$179,890 

$2,471,643 

51 

588 

$268,350 

$4,427,115 

$258,708 

$1,497,641 

$706,948 

$8,396+99 

14 

55  750 

70,750 

13 

2,400 

81,550 

16.902 

107,372 

19,302 

259,672 

17 

84  700 

84,700 

17 

524,980 

46,025 

655,705 

Charlotte . .. . 

71 

337+25 

19,500 

347,125 

5 

79 

47,825 

857,605 

27,920 

106,977 

95,245 

1,311,707 

4 

10,500 

10,500 

4 

475 

88,500 

1,650 

34,850 

2.125 

133,850 

Durham . 

28 

169,800 

14,915 

169,800 

3 

28 

57,500 

254,450 

9,450 

128,590 

81,865 

542+40 

4 

16,000 

7,000 

16,000 

1 

7 

13,750 

16.150 

100 

20,850 

32,150 

Fayetteville . 

54 

164,700 

4,075 

184,500 

5 

62 

2,600 

44,300 

4.475 

24,108 

11,150 

252+08 

7 

19,400 

19,400 

7 

8,600 

24,150 

2,400 

1,400 

11+00 

44,950 

Goldsboro . 

16 

48,300 

3,500 

43.800 

1 

16 

2.785 

258,400 

2,350 

128,350 

8,635 

430+50 

Greensboro . 

40 

181,298 

24,100 

181,298 

7 

43 

2,100 

329,580 

14,683 

65,015 

40,883 

575+93 

Greenville . 

14 

84,600 

13,000 

84,600 

2 

14 

5.100 

57,000 

1.100 

350 

19,200 

141,950 

6 

15,600 

15,600 

6 

14.600 

138,950 

1,100 

10.200 

15,700 

164,750 

High  Point . 

23 

85,400 

8,600 

85,400 

4 

23 

1,015 

171,000 

24,251 

206,655 

33+66 

463+55 

Kinston..— . 

1,800 

2 

2,100 

3,900 

Lexington . 

21 

57,000 

2,000 

72,000 

1 

22 

350 

45,575 

37,735 

67,200 

40+85 

184,775 

New  Bern . 

7 

33,300 

4,000 

33  300 

3 

7 

37  500 

4,770 

68,800 

8,770 

1  39  600 

67 

317,020 

335  520 

78 

57,250 

132  550 

4,020 

70  000 

61,270 

538  070 

Reidsville . 

10 

34,600 

34,600 

10 

13,200 

150 

4,150 

150 

51*950 

Rocky  Mount. . 

34 

120,300 

3,500 

140,300 

i 

39 

10.500 

91+50 

1,150 

112,425 

15,150 

344+75 

Salisbury . 

12 

32,000 

32  000 

15 

275 

231,475 

2,092 

34,710 

2  367 

298  185 

Shelby . 

9 

25,500 

25,500 

10 

95  600 

3,500 

45,700 

3  600 

1  66  800 

Statesville . 

34 

133,000 

6,250 

133,000 

2 

34 

16  400 

64,000 

22*650 

197,000 

Thomasville . 

10 

23,750 

23,750 

11 

1  400 

76,700 

900 

17,000 

2  300 

117,450 

Wilmington . 

6 

25,000 

2,700 

25,000 

2 

6 

20,100 

62,400 

39,299 

47,906 

62+99 

125+06 

Wilson . 

13 

198,500 

10,000 

198.500 

2 

13 

9.9.9  460 

1  0  676 

1  1  ‘^00 

?0  675 

432  160 

Winston-Salem . 

23 

114,600 

54,950 

1  114,600 

10 

24 

1,225 

517,500 

48+36 

158+58 

104+11 

790,758 
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Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 


State  Law  Inspections 


During  the  month  of  March  859  manu¬ 
facturing.  mercantile,  service  and  mining 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  29,407 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations.  The  inspectors 
made  numerous  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  safety  and  health  and  instructed  many 
firms  with  regard  to  the  record-keeping 
requirements  of  the  law. 

The  inspectors  revealed  a  total  of  1.461 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  rules  and 
regulations.  Immediate  compliance  was  se¬ 
cured  in  1.299  cases.  Compliance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  remaining  violations  was  as¬ 
sured.  but  some  of  them  required  time  for 
correction. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Cotnpli- 

tiom 

anoex 

Hour  Lsav 

72 

53 

)Child  Labor  _ 

4<>6 

Time  Records _ 

..  70 

52 

Drinking  Facilities . 

22 

13 

Sanitation 

171 

144 

Seats 

5 

4 

Safety  Code 

.  311 

349 

Other 

.  259 

.218 

Ten  complaints  alleg 

ing  A'iolations 

the  State  child  labor  and  maximum  hour 
laws  were  investigated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  inspectors.  Violations  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  eight  cases  and  immediate 
compliance  was  secured.  In  the  other  two 
cases,  the  inspectors  were  unable  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  alleged  violations. 

One  bowling  alley  was  prosecuted  for 
violation  of  the  State  child  labor  law.  The 
defendant,  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $50 
and  costs  of  court, 

Wage-Hour  and  Public  Con¬ 
tract  Inspections 

A  total  of  82  inspections  were  completed 
in  North  Carolina  during  March  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Public 
Contracts  Act. 

Back  wages  in  the  amount  of  $13,077,14 
were  secured  for  163  employees  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  not  been  paid  in  accordance 
with  minimum  wage  or  overtime  require¬ 
ments  of  the  acts.  The  back  wages  were 
paid  by  28  establishments. 

Of  the  82  establishments  inspected.  55 
were  found  to  be  violating  the  minimum 
wage  or  overtime  provisions  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law. 

Three  safety  and  health  inspections  were 
made  under  provisions  of  the  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Act.  One  was  in  violation,  two  in 
compliance, 

MERCHANTS  SHOW  VISION 

IN  REDUCING  WORKWEEK 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
that  its  action  will  affect  approximately 
80  per  cent,  of  all  retail  stores  in  the  city. 

Other  cities  might  well  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  progressive  merchants 
of  Raleigh.  Undesirably  long  working 
hours  are  on  the  way  out.  Given  good 
will  and  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  commerce,  results  can  be 
accomplished  in  short  order  which  other¬ 
wise  require  long  i>eriods  of  unproductive 
partisan  conflict  for  their  realization. 


OVER  $20,800,000  SPENT  BY 
CITIES  FOR  BUILDING 
IN  1945 

First  Four  Months  of  1946  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Exceed  All  of  1945 

The  amount  of  building  construction 
which  took  place  in  the  26  largest  cities 
of  North  Carolina  during  1945  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  rather  pale  by  comparison 
with  present  building  activity. 

During  the  entire  year,  for  example, 
building  expenditures  in  the  cities  aggre¬ 
gated  $20,832,352.  This  included  building 
of  all  types — residential  dwellings,  non- 
residential  buildings,  and  additions,  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  to  both  classes  of 
buildings. 

Building  expenditures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  have  already  exceed¬ 
ed  $14,960,000.  If  the  figure  for  April  is 
still  higher,  as  it  is  expected  to  be.  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year  will  be 
ahead  of  all  of  last  year  in  building 
activity. 

The  total  amounts  spent  for  building 
construction  by  each  of  the  26  cities  dur¬ 
ing  1945  is  as  follows : 


Asheboro .  $1,318,192 

Burlington _  654,545 

Charlotte  _  4.135,364 

<  'uncord _  .  199.537 

Durham _ _  1,996.373 

Elizabeth  -City  165.730 

Fayetteville 701.261 

Gastonia  _ _ __  330.835 

Goldsbjnro _  _  ..  -  440,585 

Greensboro _  1,529.152 

Greenville _  137,010 

Hickory.  _  285,665 

High  Point.  ...  825,341 

Kinston _  346,200 

Lexington _  _ ~  639,335 

New  Bern - -  220,459 

Raleigh _ •  . -  2.505,267 

Reidsville _  —  160,410 

Rocky  Mount  _  323,775 

Salisbury .  .  . .  325,585 

Shelby  .  _ —  300,800 

Statesville.. - — -  — -  473,393 

Thotaiasville _  99,705 

Wilmington _  964,383 

Wilson _ 261,150 

Winston-Salem -  1/492,300 


INDUSTRIAL  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

PROMOTES  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
Administration  in  North  Carolina,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  developing  the 
program  in  this  State,  reports  that  the 
Industrial  Feeding  Division  has  been  in 
touch  with  a  total  of  92  plants  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  Several  of  these  plants  have 
been  given  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
installation  of  cafeterias :  others  are  being 
assisted  in  developing  plans  for  future  in¬ 
stallations. 

Here  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Feeding  Division — without  .charge  to 
the  manufacurer  —  assists  in  developing 
plant  feeding  facilities.  When  a  manufac¬ 
turer  has  been  interested  in  developing  a 
cafeteria  in  his  plant,  the  Division  sends 
trained  representatives  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  operating  a 


Study  Shows  Child  Labor  Trend 
During  War  Years 

A  study  of  employment  certificates  is¬ 
sued  to  minors  during  the  first  three 
months  of  each  year  from  1941  to  1946, 
inclusive,  shows  graphically  the  trend  in 
child  labor  during  the  Avar  years.  This 
study  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1941. 
a  total  of  3,317  certificates  were  issued  to 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  permitting 
them  to  work  either  full  time  or  part  time. 

In  the  corresponding  period  of  1942, 
just  after  we  had  entered  the  recent  war, 
the  number  climbed  to  3,956. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  took 
place  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1943,  Avhen  our  war  production  was  get¬ 
ting  into  full  sAving  and  a  labor  shortage 
of  considerable  proportions  began  to  de¬ 
velop. 

By  the  winter  of  1944.  the  number  of 
certifications  had  climbed  to  10,251  during 
the  three-month  period  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

This  figure  moved  to  11,728  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1945.  Throughout 
last  year  the  number  of  certifications  re¬ 
mained  high.  In  the  month  of  .Tune  alone, 
there  were  more  than  11,000  certifications. 
After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  number  be¬ 
gan  to  drop  sharply  each  month.  A  Ioav 
point  seems  to  have  been  struck  in  Febru¬ 
ary  this  year,  when  only  1.628  permits 
were  issued  to  minors.  The  general  down¬ 
ward  trend  since  the  end  of  the  war  years 
is  indicated,  hoAvever,  by  comparison  of 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  with 
the  corresponding  three-month  period  of 
1945.  A  total  of  6,120  minors  were  certi¬ 
fied  for  work  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  compared  Avith  11,728  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1945. 


cafeteria  in  the  particular  establishment. 
Attention  is  paid  to  speedy  operation — 
how  to  serve  a  maximum  number  of  work¬ 
ers  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time  between 
working  shifts.  Sanitation  is  another  big 
factor.  Plans  for  the  most  efficient  type 
of  plumbing  and  garbage  disposal  are  de- 
veloped.  Where  sufficient  unused  space  is 
available  in  a  desirable  location  in  the 
plant,  this  space  may  be  used  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  cafeteria.  In  other  cases,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  wing  or  extension  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
space.  Where  necessary,  the  Division  will 
draAv  up  and  furnish  blueprints  for  a 
cafeteria,  providing  for  the  most  efficient 
employment  of  available  space  and  proper 
placing  of  equipment.  After  the  plans  are 
completed  and  agreed  upon  and  the  cafe¬ 
teria  has  been  installed,  the  Dhdsion  fur¬ 
nishes  menus  which  Avill  provide  balanced 
diets  for  the  people  using  the  cafeteria. 
Another  service  of  the  Division  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  cafeterias  with  lists  of  currently 
abundant  and  cheap  foods  in  the  local 
State  area. 

One  object  of  the  Division  is  to  provide 
good  food  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent 
with  efficient  operation  of  the  cafeteria. 
To  achieATe  this  end,  the  cafeterias  are 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis.  When 
profits  are  made,  it  is  considered  most 
desirable  to  turn  them  back  into  the  op- 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Average  Earnings  Continue  Rise 
in  State 


Average  hourly  earnings  of  263.893 
workers  in  2,031  business  establishments 
rose  to  78  cents  during  March — an  increase 
of  2.9  per  cent. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  March  was 
$30.73.  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  over 
the  February  figure.  The  2,031  firms  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  survey  reported  a  total  weekly 
pay  roll  of  $8,109,686.  The  total  number 
of  workers  employed  by  the  industries 
increased  by  1.1  per  cent  over  the  month, 
and  the  length  of  the  average  workweek 
decreased  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent  to 
39.4  hours. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur-  . 
ing  industries  were  79  cents,  an  increase 
of  3.1  per  cent.  Hourly  averages  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  remained  the 
same  as  during  February  at  66.5  cents. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  groups  surveyed  were 
as  follows :  Pulp  and  paper  mills,  $1.02 ; 
printing  and  publishing,  98.6  cents;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  95.6 ;  tobacco  products, 
87.8;  rayon  goods,  83.7;  machinery,  83.6; 
iron  and  steel.  82.3 ;  dyeing  and  finishing, 
81.5;  woolen  mills,  81.4;  cotton  goods, 
77.9;  flat  knit,  goods,  74.9;  seamless  hosi¬ 
ery,  72.4;  furniture,  bedsprings  and  mat¬ 
tresses,  69.6;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta, 
68 ;  paper  boxes,  66.5 ;  food  and  kindred 
products,  64.6 ;  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
61.6. 

Xonmanufacturing  industry  groups: 
Wholesale,  93.6 :  public  utilities,  85.4 ; 
mines  and  quarries,  67.2;  retail,  60;  laun¬ 
dries,  43 :  hotels,  36.1. 


INDUSTRIAL  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

PROMOTES  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
oration  of  the  cafeteria,  either  in  the 
form  of  increased  service  or  lower  food 
prices.  In  cases  where  the  facility  shows 
a  loss,  the  Division  assists  in  determining 
the  cause  of  the  loss  and  attempts  to  de¬ 
vise  methods  for  keeping  operations  upon 
a  strict  cost  basis,  without  either  profit 
or  loss. 

In  some  plants,  it  has  been  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  cut  initial  expenses  of  installation 
sharply  by  having  much  of  the  equipment, 
such  as  chairs,  tables  and  serving  counters, 
constructed  in  the  plant  shop. 

One  good  example  of  a  cafeteria  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  assistance  of  the  Industrial 
Feeding  Division  is  the  facility  now  in 
operation  at  the  A.  M.  Smyre  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  at  Ranlo,  near  Gastonia.  The 
company  installed  a  cafeteria  during  the 
summer  of  1944. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Gladys  Knight.  In¬ 
dustrial  Feeding  Specialist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  regional  office 
in  Atlanta,  who  assisted  in  developing  the 
cafeteria,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cauble.  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  company,  states  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  “highly  pleased”  with  the 
results. 

“Since  installing  our  cafeteria,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
absenteeism,”  wrote  Mr.  Cauble.  “Our  em¬ 
ployees  are  getting  the  seven  basic  foods 
daily,  as  recommended  by  your  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  we  believe  it  has  prevented 
sickness  among  our  employees.  There  has 


also  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
morale  of  our  employees,  and  this  lias 
affected  them  on  their  job  to  the  extent 
that  our  yarn  production  has  increased 
considerably,  and  we  believe  that  the  cafe¬ 
teria  has  helped  materially  to  this  end. 
It  has  been  especially  beneficial  to  the 
mothers  who  are  working  in  our  plants, 
as  it  has  relieved  them  of  preparing  so 
many  meals  at  home. 

‘“Fhe  cafeteria  has  been  self-supporting 
since  the  first  Cost.  We  try  to  run  it  on  a 
break-even  basis  as  near  as  possible,  and 
if  we  make  too  much  profit  we  turn  same 
back  into  the  cafeteria  for  the  benefit  of 
our  employees. 

“We  appreciate  the  substantial  help  you 
have  given  us,  not  only  during  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  cafeteria,  but  through  the 
literature  you  have  sent  us  at  regular 
intervals  since.  The  menus  you  have  sent 
us  from  time  to  time  have  proved  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us  in  preparing  our  daily  menus.” 

The  Department  of  Labor  hopes  that 
many  manufacturing  plants  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  have  inadequate  in-plant  feeding  fa¬ 
cilities,  or  no  facilities  at  all,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Di¬ 
vision’s  assistance  in  developing  cafeterias. 
That  properly  operated  cafeterias  result 
in  increased  working  efficiency  and  height¬ 
ened  morale  on  the  part  of  employees  has 
been  proven  beyond  any  doubt.  The  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery  for  promoting  such 
programs  exists,  and  the  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  available  through  the  Industrial 
Feeding  Division  can  save  manufacturers 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  expense  in  de¬ 
veloping  cafeterias. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


March  1946  Compared  With  February  1946 


AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total  _ 

1,310 

244.866 

+ 

1.0 

$7,585,400 

+  ;L3 

$30.98 

+  2.3 

39.2 

— 

1.0 

79.0 

+ 

3.1 

Brick.  'File.  Terra  Cotta 

14 

747 

o  o 

22.216 

+  7.0 

29.74 

+  9.5 

43.8 

+ 

7.9 

68.0 

+ 

1.6 

Cotton  Goods..  _ 

304 

109,365 

+ 

4.4 

3,268.444 

+  8.5 

29.89 

+  3,. 9 

38.4 

— 

1.5 

77. S) 

+ 

5.6 

Cottonseed  oil 

13 

586 

11.5 

16,770 

-  9.4 

28.62 

+  -.4 

47.5 

- 

1.2 

(>0.2 

+ 

3.6 

Dyeing  and  Finishing. 

18 

4.924 

— 

1.1 

153,580 

0.7 

31.19 

+  0.4 

38.3 

— 

5.0 

81.5 

+ 

5.8 

Fertilizer _ 

42 

2,418 

+ 

4.1 

68,404 

+  14.7 

28.2!) 

+10.2 

44.1 

+ 

6.0 

64.2 

+ 

3.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products. 

217 

6,504 

+ 

0.9 

181,937 

+  0.5 

27.97 

-  0.4 

43.3 

— 

1.4 

64.6 

+ 

0.9 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

83 

13,249 

0.1 

366,249 

+  2.3 

27.64 

+  2.4 

39.7 

— 

0,5 

69.6 

+ 

3.0 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion  _  _ 

60 

14,687 

+ 

1.8 

535,537 

+  0.5 

36.46 

1.2 

38.1 

— 

1.3 

95.6 

no 

ch. 

Hosiery.  Seamless _ 

..  122 

16,742 

+ 

1.2 

440,500 

+  2.4 

26.31 

+  1-2 

36.4 

— 

0.3 

72.4 

+ 

1.8 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

25 

1,318 

+ 

2.6 

46,015 

+  1.3 

34.91 

1.3 

42.4 

- - 

2.1 

82.3 

+ 

0.9 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ 

11 

4,769 

+ 

2.8 

135.543 

+  5.6 

28.42 

+  2.7 

38.0 

— 

4.8 

74.9 

+ 

8.1 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

61 

4.459 

+ 

3.2 

124.01 1 

+  '*•’> 

27.81 

+  5.9 

45.1 

+ 

5.6 

6l;6 

+ 

0.3 

Machinery  Group _ 

58 

2,120 

X 

78,002 

+  1.9 

36.79 

+  1.!) 

44.0 

- . 

0.9 

83.6 

+ 

3.0 

Paper  Boxes _ 

18 

1 ,063 

no 

eh. 

29,369 

X 

27.63 

X 

41.6 

— 

1.2 

66.5 

+ 

1.4 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  ... 

(> 

4,346 

+ 

0.1 

194,137 

+  2.6 

44.67 

+  2.5 

43.5 

+ 

2.1 

102.7 

+ 

0.3 

Printing  and  Publishing  _ 

65 

1,699 

X 

66,070 

+  3.0 

38.89 

+  3.1 

39.4 

+ 

1.8 

98.6 

+ 

1.1 

Rayon  Goods _ 

21 

7,372 

— 

0.7 

255,557 

+  1.8 

34.67 

+  2.6 

41.4 

- - 

2.8 

83.7 

+ 

5.5 

Redrying  Plants _ 

26 

8,903 

— 

23.4 

220,650 

20.3 

24.78 

+  4.0 

38.!) 

+ 

1.3 

63.7 

+ 

2.6 

Tobacco  Prt alucts _ _ _ 

8 

13,478 

+ 

1.0 

488,875 

0.7 

36.27 

1.6 

•  41.3 

— 

0.5 

87.8 

— 

1.1 

Woolen  Mills _ _ 

8 

4,323 

+ 

1.8 

150,537 

+  1.0 

34.82 

-  0.8 

42.8 

— 

1.2 

81.4 

+ 

0.4 

Other  Industries _ _ 

135 

21,794 

— 

2.2 

742,997 

-  2.6 

34.09 

0.4 

38.9 

+ 

0.8 

87.5 

— 

1.2 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Total  .  ..  _ _  _ 

721 

19,027 

+ 

3.0 

$  524,286 

+  3.7 

$27.55 

+  0.7 

41.4 

+ 

0.7 

66.5 

no 

eh. 

Retail  _ 

..  426 

8,139 

+ 

2.0 

180,097 

+  1.7 

22.13 

—  0.3 

36.9 

- 1 

0.3 

60.0 

+ 

0.2 

Wholesale _ _ _ 

166 

2,411 

+ 

0.9 

99,880 

+  1.3 

41.43 

+  0.4 

44.3 

— 

0.4 

93.6 

+ 

1.0 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

49 

2.244 

+ 

2.0 

45,245 

+  1.9 

20.16 

-  0.1 

46.9 

no 

ch. 

43.0 

0.2 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

24 

756 

+ 

5.7 

22.129 

+  10.1 

29.27 

+  4.1 

43.5 

no 

eh. 

67.2 

+ 

4.2 

Public  Utilities _ 

36 

4,129 

+ 

4.6 

154.705 

+  6.4 

37.47 

+  1-7 

43.!) 

+ 

►  ».•  > 

85.4 

1.6 

Hotels _ 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

20 

1*348 

+ 

9.2 

22,230 

+  12.3 

16.4!) 

+  2.8 

45.7 

+ 

0.4 

36.1 

+ 

2.3 

and  Nonmanufacturing  

..  2,031 

263,893 

+ 

1.1 

$8,109,686 

+  3.3 

$30.73 

+  2.2 

39.4 

— 

0.8 

78.0 

+ 

2.9 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


As  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and  in¬ 
dustrial  services  available  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  will  carry 
each  month  a  brief  description  of  one  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department.  The  article  be¬ 
low  is  the  first  in  this  series. 

*  *  *  * 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
better  and  safer  working  conditions  in  the 
industries  of  the  State ;  promotion  of 
closer  harmony  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  ;  enforcement  of  State  labor  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and.  by  co-operative  agreement, 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  labor 
statutes. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  an  elective 
official,  lias  general  supervision  over  all 
activities  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  is  organized  into  the 
following  operational  divisions : 

Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 

The  functions  of  this  Division  are  to 
inspect  periodically  all  places  of  business 
where  workers  are  employed  to  secure 
safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions ;  to 
enforce  the  State  maximum  hour  law,  the 
child  labor  law,  and  the  safety  rules  and 
regulations ;  to  promote  an  expanding 
consciousness  of,  and  adherence  to,  -safe 
and  healthy  working  conditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  industry. 

Another  function  of  this  Division  is  to 
inspect  all  boilers  and  elevators  for  safe¬ 
ty.  When  all  State  requirements  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  certificates  of  operation  are 
issued  by  the  Department.  Prior  approval 
of  plans  for  the  installation,  relocation, 
alteration,  and  repairing  of  elevators  is 
required.  All  boilers  brought  into  the 
State  for  operation  must  be  of  A.S.M.E. 
Code  construction. 

By  co-operative  agreement  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  and  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections  inspects  all  places  of  business 
covered  by  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law  (Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  and  the 
Public  Contracts  Act,  throughout  the 
State.  The  Federal  agency  reimburses  the 
State  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  statutes.  The  wage  and 
hour  law  requires  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage  to  covered  employees,  and  provides 
for  payment  of  one  and  one  half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  all  hours  worked  over  40  in 
any  workweek.  The  law  applies  to  work¬ 
ers  who  are  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce. 


Manpower  Conservation  Work 

To  Be  Continued  in  the  State 

Industrial  Safety  Directors  and  Department  Inspectors  to  Collabo¬ 
rate  on  Expanded  Safety  Program 


Apprenticeship  Standards 

For  Automotive  Mechanics 


Many  young  men  have  enrolled  as  auto¬ 
motive  motor  and  body  mechanics  under 
apprentice  training  programs  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  year,  according 
to  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  Apprenticeship 
Council. 

Standards  for  such  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing.  developed  by  the  Council,  are  designed 
to  “promote  and  safeguard  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  craftsmanship  necessary  to  the 
proper  repair  and  servicing  of  buses  and 
automotive  equipment.” 

Applicants  for  apprentice  training  under 
this  program  must  be  physically  fit,  at 
least  16  years  old,  and  if  under  IS  years 
of  age  must  secure  employment  certificates 
in  conformity  with  the  child  labor  law. 

The  agreement  provides  for  specified 
rates  of  pay  for  the  apprentice,  with  peri¬ 
odic  raises  as  he  gains  in  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  After  putting  in  8,000  hours  of 
work,  spread  over  a  period  of  from  three 
to  four  years,  the  apprentice  will  be  is¬ 
sued  a  certificate  of  completion  by  the 
Council. 

Apprentices  should  be  given  credit  for 
previous  training.  High  school  education 
is  regarded  as  desirable,  but  applicants 
with  unusual  mechanical  aptitude  who 
have  not  finished  high  school  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  as  apprentices. 

The  work  day  and  work  week  of  the 
apprentice  are  the  same  as  for  journey¬ 
men  in  the  trade,  unless  he  is  under  IS 
years  of  age  and  subject  to  the  child 
labor  law. 

The  training  program  requires  144  hours 
per  year  of  classroom  instruction  in  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  the  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
gram. 

Determination  of  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  employed  in  a  shop  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  one  apprentice  to  a  shop,  and 
one  to  each  additional  group  of  five  jour¬ 
neymen  employed. 

The  agreement  is  voluntary,  and  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  either  by  the 
apprentice  or  by  the  company. 

A  supervisor  of  apprentices  in  each 
shop  must  report  periodically  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  each  apprentice,  and  must  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  safety. 


Plans  to  continue  on  a  State  basis  the 
industrial  safety  program  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  by  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower  in  War 
Industries  were  made  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  safety  directors  and  inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Raleigh. 

The  plan  developed  calls  for  increased 
emphasis  upon  safety  in  the  regular  plant 
inspection  work  of  the  Department,  and 
for  presentation  of  safety  awards  to  plants 
which  effect  a  40  per  cent  accident  reduc¬ 
tion  in  a  six-month  period. 

Safety  directors  of  more  than  a  score 
of  manufacturing  plants  attended  the 
meeting  and  signified  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  program  by  giving  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  to  the  Department  inspec¬ 
tors  in  their  local  areas. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  safety  meet¬ 
ing  included  Lt.  Gov.  L.  Y.  Ballentine, 
who  gave  the  welcoming  address ;  Mr. 
Verne  A.  Zimmer,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  Standards  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor ;  Mr.  It.  L.  Gamble,  South 
Carolina  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Ituggles,  State  College  Extension 
Director,  and  Commissioner  Forrest  H. 
Shuford,  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Ballentine,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  safety  meeting  the  “enthusiastic 
support”  of  himself  and  Governor  Cherry, 
laid  stress  upon  the  need  for  increased 
safety-consciousness. 

“As  our  ways  of  living  become  more 
congested  and  mechanized,  safety-consci¬ 
ousness  assumes  an  increasing  import¬ 
ance,”  be  said.  “It  is  the  resposuibility 
of  individuals,  employers  and  employees 
alike,  to  prevent  accidents  in  industry.” 

Mr.  Zimmer  told  the  delegates  that  since 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  termination 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower  in 
War  Industries,  industrial  accidents  have 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  is 
true,  he  added,  even  though  fewer  people 
are  now  working  in  hazardous  industries 
than  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Zimmer  directed  the  work  of  the 
National  Committee  during  its  wartime 
existence. 

Mr.  Ruggles  said  that  S40  men  were 
trained  in  North  Carolina  through  96-hour 
safety  courses  conducted  by  university  ex¬ 
tension  services  during  the  war.  He  point- 
( Continued  on  page  three) 
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Nonresidential  Building  Declines 
Sharply  in  April;  Home 
Building  Also  Drops 


Estimated  building  expenditures  in  95 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  dropped 
from  $11,319,000  in  March  to  $4,409,000  in 
April. 

The  value  of  permits  issued  for  nonresi¬ 
dential  building  during  April  was  $1,268,- 
000,  compared  with  $7,189,000  in  March. 

Despite  curtailment  of  nonresidential 
construction,  fewer  permits  for  home 


building  were  issued  during  April  than  in 
March.  The  value  of  residential  building 
1  sennits  dropped  from  $4,129,000  in  March 
to  $3,140,000  in  April. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
drop  in  construction  activity  was  the  gov¬ 
ernment  order  curtailing  nonresidential 
building.  It  also  seems  probable  that  the 
March  total  was  unusually  high  because 
there  were  many  people  who  anticipated 
the  issuance  of  an  order  restricting  build¬ 
ing. 

The  residential  building  permits  issued 
in  April  provided  for  construction  of  667 
new  houses-  and  apartment  buildings  to 
house  744  families,  at  an  average  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  $4,423  per  residential  building. 
Those  issued  in  March  provided  housing 
for  857  families. 

Of  the  April  total.  $938,000  went  for 
construction  of  new  nonresidential  build¬ 
ings.  Additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to 
nonresidential  buildings  cost  $330,000.  New 
residential  buildings  cost  $2,940,000;  addi¬ 
tions.  alterations  and  repairs,  $200,000. 

Nonresidential  buildings  for  which  per¬ 
mits  were  approved  after  the  government 
restrictions  were  issued  included:  96 
stores,  46  private  garages,  35  factories  and 
workshops.  19  commercial  garages,  13  of¬ 
fice  buildings.  5  service  stations,  3  church¬ 
es.  3  amusement  places,  3  public  utility 
buildings,  and  30  other  miscellaneous 
buildings. 


Type  of  April  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  423  $1,957,615 

Two-family  dwellings .  20  95,485 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings....  1  14,000 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings .  3  105,500 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings, 
having  stores  and  shops  therewith  2  4.000 


Total .  449  $2,176,600 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places....  2  $  2,837 

Churches . - .  3  5,800 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops....  28  179,350 

Garages,  commercial .  10  30,050 

Garages,  private .  35  16,525 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  4  19,650 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  8  21,250 

Educational  buildings .  5  1,930 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  47  149,600 

All  other  nonresidential .  9  89,927 


Total .  151  $  <516,919 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings . .  225  $  113,113 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  2  13,000 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  94  114,746 


Total .  321  $  240,859 


Mexican  Inspection  Chief 

Visits  North  Carolina 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


APRIL  1945  AND  APRIL  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  op  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

April  1945 

April  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

April  1945 

April  1946 

Percents?* 

Change 

Total . 

457 

921 

+101.5 

$917,078 

$2,934,378 

+  220.0 

Residential  buildings . — 

41 

449 

+  995.1 

128,582 

2,176,000 

+1592.8 

Nonresidential  buildings . 

59  ■ 

151 

+155.9 

441,911 

516,919 

+  17.0 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

357 

321 

—  10.1 

346,585 

240,859 

—  30.5 

Senor  Guillermo  Torres,  Chief  of  the 
Section  of  Iusi>ection.  Education  and  Pub¬ 
licity  for  Industrial  Safety  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Department  of  Labor,  recently  spent 
two  weeks  in  North  Carolina  studying  in¬ 
spection  methods  and  visiting  textile  and 
tobacco  factories. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  Senor  Torres  is  spending  six  months  in 

MARCH  1946  AND  APRIL  1946  the  United  States  studying  industrial  safe- 

__  _ ty  methods  and  administrative  practices. 


-  — - - - - - - - — 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

His  work  in  Ibis  country  is  being  spoil- 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

March  1946 

April  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

March  1946 

April  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

sored  bv  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards 
of  tlie  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  by 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Co-operation  of  the 

Total . - . 

1,530 

921 

—39.8 

$8,396,299 

$2,934,378 

—65.1 

545 

449 

—17.6 

2,471,543 

2,176,600 

—11.9 

453 

151 

—66.7 

4,427,115 

516,919 

—88.3 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

532 

321 

—39.7 

1.497,641 

240,859 

—83.9 

State  Department. 

SUMMARY  OF  APRIL  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  April  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  FAMrOBB 

April  1945 

April  1946  ! 

April  1945 

April  1946 

Total. . . 

449 

$2,053,100 

$128,582 

$2,176,600 

41 

514 

8 

31,000 

35,000 

6 

31 

133,697 

133,697 

35 

Charlotte . . . 

69 

384,400 

11,700 

471,900 

3 

105 

10 

36,800 

36,800 

12 

Durham . 

36 

207,675 

17,915 

207,675 

4 

39 

4 

14,500 

14,500 

4 

Fayetteville . 

33 

91,000 

9,867 

91,000 

5 

34 

Gastonia . 

14 

59,000 

3,700 

59.000 

4 

14 

Goldsboro . . 

5 

14,000 

8,000 

14.000 

2 

5 

Greensboro...- . 

27 

127,900 

15,600 

127,900 

3 

29 

18 

99,450 

99,450 

18 

13 

43.000 

43.000 

13 

High  Point . 

13 

57,100 

400 

75,100 

1 

24 

12 

39,000 

39,000 

12 

Lexington . 

6 

17,350 

6,000 

31,350 

2 

8 

7.000 

3 

41 

243,253 

243,253 

44 

7 

21,100 

21,100 

7 

Rocky  Mount . 

36 

133,400 

11,000 

133,400 

6 

38 

14 

43,300 

6  500 

43  200 

2 

Shelby . 

13 

47,000 

13’, 000 

47  000 

3 

Statesville . 

12 

65,900 

65*900 

12 

Thomasville . 

1 

2,500 

2,500 

1 

5,500 

1 

10 

55.500 

55  500 

10 

Winston-Salem . 

16 

85,275 

12,400 

85^275 

2 

16 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 


April  1945 

April  1946 

$441,911 

$516,919 

5.000 

7,400 

68,150 

13,272 

58,541 

34,730 

29,625 

4,150 

3,600 

23,350 

1,700 

10,750 

5,200 

7,000 

11,600 

9,850 

9,675 

54,650 

51,500 

6.800 

15,780 

47,950 

1,700 

5.000 

12,500 

1,400 

225 

19,437 

1,500 

3,000 

2,400 

4,000 

3,700 

1,000 

61,250 

18,000 

34,800 

24,100 

1,700 

550 

3.080 

219,990 

59,225 

ADDITIONS. 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

April  1945 

April  1946 

April  1945 

April  1946 

$346,585 

$240,859 

$917,078 

$2,934,378 

13,705 

15.008 

18,705 

57,408 

40 

12,375 

68,190 

159,344 

57,975 

34,613 

128,216 

541,243 

3,900 

5,200 

3,900 

71,625 

27,750 

27,200 

45,665 

239,025 

1,675 

. . 

5,275 

37,850 

12,935 

5,595 

24,502 

107,345 

900 

8,900 

66,900 

2.800 

3.050 

22,400 

26,900 

103,495 

32,244 

128,770 

214,794 

100 

600 

100 

151,050 

6,050 

2,250 

6,050 

52,050 

20,028 

15,440 

36,208 

138,490 

700 

1,000 

2,400 

45,000 

3,000 

1,250 

21,500 

34,000 

2,975 

3,000 

9,975 

3,000 

960 

5,270 

1,185 

267,960 

250 

775 

250 

23,375 

500 

8,050 

14,500 

143,850 

3,053 

13,715 

13,553 

60,715 

500 

14,500 

18,000 

2,575 

66,953 

7,650 

108,250 

100,700 

37,600 

2,575 

59,753 

11,000 

10,400 

I  10.400 

68,980 

14,766 

1  31,924 

247,156 

176,424 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  739  manufac¬ 
turing.  mercantile,  mining  and  service 
establishments  employing  29.314  workers 
during  April. 

The  inspections  revealed  1,912  violations 
of  the  labor  law  and  rules  and  regulations. 
Compliance  was  secured  in  1.6SS  cases. 


some  of  which  were 
March. 

carry- 

overs  from 

\  iolations  and  comp 

liances 

were : 

Viola 

-  Com  pi  i- 

lions 

an  res 

Hour  Law _ 

89 

68 

Child  Labor 

...  479 

581 

Time  Records _ 

—  57 

()*> 

Drinking  Facilities 

<  -  32 

24  • 

Sanitation _ 

197 

152 

Seats _ 

0 

Safety  Code 

....  478 

475 

<  >ther .... 

....  280 

320 

Six  complaints  alleging  child  labor, 
maximum  hour,  and  safety  and  health 
violations  were  investigated.  Violations 
found  in  four  cases  were  corrected. 

1  he  owner  of  a  bowling  alley,  pleading 
guilty  on  three  counts  to  violating  the 
child  labor  law,  was  ordered  by  a  muni¬ 
cipal  court  to  pay  tines  and  costs  totaling 
$186.45  and  was  given  a  30-day  jail  sen¬ 
tence.  suspended  for  three  years.  The  de¬ 
fendant  appealed  to  superior  court,  which 
upheld  the  lower  court’s  decision  and  or¬ 
dered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  fines  and 
costas  of  court  in  both  actions,  totaling 
$295.45.  Prayer  for  judgment  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  years. 

Wage  Hour  and  Public  Con¬ 
tracts  Inspections 

A  total  of  82  inspections  were  made 
during  April  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  and  three  inspections  were  made 
under  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Back  wages  amounting  to  $24,870  were 
secured  for  371  employees  who  previously 
had  not  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
minimum  wage  or  overtime  requirements. 

<  if  the  82  establishments  inspected  un¬ 
der  the  wage-hour  law,  34  were  found  to 
be  violating  the  minimum  wage  or  over¬ 
time  provisions,  or  both.  The  inspections 
also  disclosed  that  five  establishments 
were  violating  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  act. 


Commissioner  to  Talk 

On  Factory  Inspection 


A  talk  on  “Factory  Inspection”  will  be 
made  by  Commissioner  Sliuford  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  in  June. 

Questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  all 
state  labor  departments  in  the  United 
States  to  gather  information  on  existing 
factory  inspection  laws,  methods  and  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  Association’s  annual  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  June  24-26.  Mr.  Sliuford  is 
first  vice-president. 


Manpower  Conservation  Work 

To  Be  Continued  in  the  State 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

ed  out  that  many  of  the  special  agents 
working  with  the  present  organization  re¬ 
ceived  such  training,  as  well  as  those  who 
worked  with  the  National  Committee. 

Mr.  Sliuford.  outlining  plans  for  joint 
operations  between  the  safety  inspectors 
and  industrial  safety  directors,  said  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  in  reducing 
the  rising  accident  toll  by  strict  compli¬ 
ance  with  safety  recommendations  made 
by  the  inspectors. 

"The  results  of  proper  regard  for  safe 
working  practices  are  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  lessened  absenteeism,”  he  said. 
“Many  employers  have  installed  full-time 
safety  directors  to  help  obtain  these  re¬ 
sults." 

Presentation  of  certificates  of  merit  to 
plants  effecting  the  40  per  cent  accident 
reduction  in  a  six-montli  period  was 
recommended  by  the  Awards  Committee. 
Members  selected  for  this  committee  were: 
Glenn  Penland.  of  Gastonia,  chairman: 
J.  D.  Brown,  Enka :  .1.  H.  Mayfield.  Roan¬ 
oke  Rapids;  George  B.  Cherry.  Raleigh: 
and  Willis  Lowe,  Shelby. 

The  Training  Committee  recommended 
expansion  and  continuation  of  the  safety 
training  courses,  but  urged  that  the  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  a  course  lie 
reduced  to  45  hours.  Training  Committee 
members  are:  W.  G.  Marks  of  Durham, 
chairman ;  F.  M.  Culvern,  Charlotte ; 
W.  P.  Vause,  Charlotte;  H.  E.  Newburg, 
Pisgah  Forest;  and  R.  A.  Shaw.  Biltmore. 

The  Special  Industries  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  periodic  inspections  be 
made  in  industries  which  maintain  a  high 
accident  rate  to  determine  the  causes  of 
accidents  and  how  they  may  he  eliminated. 
Members  of  this  committee  are:  C.  J. 
Hyslup,  of  Elkin,  chairman;  Lewis  P. 
Sorrell.  Raleigh ;  and  .T.  M.  Vann,  Badin. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Weaver,  of  the  Marshall 
Field  Company  at  Spray,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  because  of  illness  in 
his  family.  Mr.  Weaver  was  formerly  State 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  in 
North  Carolina. 

Safety  directors  attending  the  meeting 
included,  besides  the  men  previously  list¬ 
ed  as  committee  members.  J.  F.  Moody, 
Raleigh;  H.  J.  Teal,  Raleigh;  Thomas 
Furness,  Canton,  E.  W.  Crews,  Morgan- 
ton,  B.  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem;  F.  F. 
Murphy,  Hickory;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hoff¬ 
man,  Greensboro;  Wilford  Jones,  Winston- 
Salem:  .J.  It.  Williams,  Thomasville:  C.  H. 
McAllister,  Wilmington;  and  W.  L.  Loy, 
Laurinburg. 

It  is  believed  that  this  program  should 
he  as  effective  in  peacetime  as  in  wartime. 
Essentially,  its  objects  will  remain  the 
same:  reduction  of  accidents  in  industry 
and  the  consequent  benefits  in  worker 
welfare  and  increased  production  through 
the  useful  employment  of  man-hours  saved 
by  such  accident  reduction. 

Reconversion  to  peacetime  is  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  rapidly  as  most  of  us  would 
like.  A  reduction  in  time  lost  from  work 
because  of  industrial  accidents  is  one  im¬ 
portant  factor  among  several  which  will 
aid  in  speeding  up  production. 
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Employment  Permits  for  Minors 
Show  Slight  Decrease 
in  April 

Employment  certificates  issued  to  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  decreased  slightly 
in  April  as  compared  with  March. 

Superintendents  of  public  welfare  issued 
work  permits  to  2.238  minors  during  April. 
In  March,  the  figure  was  2.311. 

Among  the  1,677  minors  16  and  17  years 
of  age  who  were  certified  for  work  during 
the  month.  1.043  took  manufacturing  jobs. 
Non  manufacturing  jobs  absorbed  603  oth¬ 
ers.  The  remaining  31  went  to  work  in  the 
construction  industry. 

\  a  cation  or  part-time  work  ]  icrniits  were 
issued  to  545  minors  14  and  15  years  of 
age.  Sixteen  boys  aged  12  and  13  were 
certified  for  newspaper  delivery  work. 

Gf  all  the  minors  certified.  1,277  were 
boys  and  961  were  gilrs. 


Southern  Bells  Sets  Safety 
Record  for  1945 

The  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  has  every  reason  to  he 
proud  of  its  safety  record.  During  1945 
only  11  lost-time  accidents  were  experi¬ 
enced.  thereby  leading  all  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies  in  the  nation  in  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

Considering  the  very  hazardous  type  of 
work  and  the  many  man-hours  of  expos¬ 
ure.  this  is  an  enviable  record.  Congratu¬ 
lations  are  in  order  for  the  entire  person¬ 
nel  and  especially  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Culvern, 
Safety  Director  of  the  company’s  Char¬ 
lotte  office. 

No  job  is  so  important  and  no  service 
is  so  urgent  that  we  cannot  take  time 
to  perform  our  work  safely.”  This  is  the 
safety  slogan  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
everybody  as  food  for  thought. 


Meeting  Postponed 


Because  of  the  recent  tragic  fire  which 
devastated  Chicago’s  La  Salle  Hotel,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials 
has  been  postponed  from  June  until  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Commissioner  Sliuford.  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  announced  that 
the  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  the 
La  Salle  Hotel.  Accommodations  for  all 
the  delegates  in  another  hotel  could  not 
be  secured  until  September. 


Gail  Barker  Appointed  Associ¬ 
ate  Conciliator 

Gail  Barker  of  Raleigh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associate  Conciliator  to  work 
witli  Frank  Crane  in  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

For  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Barker 
served  as  Regional  Director  of  the  Labor 
League  for  Human  Rights.  His  principal 
activity  was  fund  raising  throughout  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas  for  the  National 
War  Fund  and  the  Red  Cross.  Prior  to 
that  position,  he  was  associated  with  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  for  a  period  of  15 
years. 

Mr.  Barker  assumed  his  duties  with  the 
Conciliation  Service  on  May  1. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Hourly  and  Weekly  Earnings 

Continue  to  Rise  in  the  State 


Employment  of  Women  Con 
tinues  Decline  in  Most 
Industries 


Average  hourly  earnings  of  266.429 
workers  in  2,052  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  rose  to  78.8  cents  during 
April,  and  the  average  weekly  wage 
climbed  to  $30.93. 

At  the  same  time,  total  employment  in 
the  plants  surveyed  fell  off  0.6  per  cent 
and  the  workweek  averaged  39.2  hours  in 
length,  a  decrease  of  0.5  per  cent.  The 
weekly  pay  roll  of  the  industries  amount¬ 
ed  to' $8,240,000. 

'the  average  worker  in  manufacturing 
industries  put  in  39.1  hours  of  work,  for 
which  he  received  $31.12  in  wages.  The  av¬ 
erage  nonmanufacturing  employee  worked 
41.2  hours  for  $28.49. 

Because  the  length  of  the  workweek 
varied  from  a  low  of  36.2  hours  in  seam¬ 
less  hosiery  manufacture  to  a  high  of  46.7 
hours  in  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning 
establishments,  there  was  some  variation 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  industries 
with  reference  to  average  hourly  earnings 
and  average  weekly  earnings. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  were:  I’ulp  and  paper,  $1.07;  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  $1.00;  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  96.2  cents ;  wholesale  stores,  95.7 : 
public  utilities,  92.9 ;  machinery,  88.3 ;  to¬ 
bacco  products,  87.5 ;  rayon,  83.7 ;  iron 
and  steel,  83.5 ;  dyeing  and  finishing,  82.7 ; 
wool.  81.4 ;  cotton,  78.5 ;  flat  knit  goods, 
75.6:  seamless  hosiery,  72.9;  furniture, 
70.7 ;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  70.7 ; 


mines  and  quarries,  69;  paper  boxes,  66.3; 
food  products,  65.2;  fertilizer,  65.2;  lum¬ 
ber  and  planing  mills,  62.5;  cottonseed  oil. 
60.6:  retail  stores,  60.1;  laundries,  dyeing 
and  cleaning  plants,  43.3;  hotels.  38.6. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  were:  Pulp  and  paper,  $40.20;  whole¬ 
sale  stores.  $41.72;  public  utilities,  $40.70; 
printing  and  publishing,  $40.33 ;  machin¬ 
ery,  $39.16 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  $36.76 ; 
iron  and  steel,  $36.49 ;  tobacco  products, 
$35.39;  rayon,  $35.25;  wool,  $33.93;  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing,  $31.79 ;  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries.  $31.01 :  cotton  goods,  $30.12 ;  brick, 
tile  and  terra  cotta,  $29.99;  food  products, 
$29.76 :  flat  knit  goods,  $28.69 ;  furniture, 
$28.03 ;  fertilizers,  $27.98 ;  cottonseed  oil, 
$27.79 :  lumber  and  planing,  $27.79 ;  paper 
boxes,  $27.64 ;  seamless  hosiery,  $26.41 ; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  $24.69; 
retail  stores.  $22.01 ;  laundries,  dyeing  and 
cleaning  plants,  $20.25;  hotels,  $17.96. 


Departmental  Functions 

Described  in  Pamphlet 

A  brief  pamphlet  describing  the  duties 
of  each  division  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  will  be  available  soon. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  libraries,  schools,  study 
groups  and  any  other  individuals  or  or¬ 
ganizations  which  desire  the  information. 


Employment  of  women  as  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  showed  pronounced  or 
fractional  declines  in  eight  out  of  twelve 
manufacturing  industry  groups  surveyed 
in  April. 

Only  two  industry  groups — paper  box 
manufacture,  and  stemmeries  and  redry¬ 
ing  plants — showed  increases  in  female 
employment  during  the  month.  In  two 
other  industries,  full-fashioned  hosier}' 
and  rayon  mills,  employment  of  women 
showed  no  change  over  the  month. 

Industries  showing  a  decrease  in  female 
employment  were :  Flat  knit  goods,  seam¬ 
less  hosiery,  cotton  textiles,  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  woolen  mills,  dyeing  and  finishing, 
food  and  kindred  products,  and  furniture. 

The  over-all  decrease  for  the  State  was 
two  tenths  of  one  per  cent  during  April. 
This  decline  still  leaves  40.4  per  cent  of 
the  jobs  in  the  12  industry  groups  occu¬ 
pied  by  women.  The  high  point  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  was  in  April  1945.  when 
44.3  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  the  industries 
were  held  by  women.  Since  that  time,  the 
trend  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  down¬ 
ward. 

The  survey  for  April  covered  1,284 
plants  employing  239,016  workers,  of 
whom  96,663  were  women.  Percentages  of 
women  employed  by  the  industries  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  State  were :  Coastal, 
28.5 ;  piedmont,  43.2 ;  mountain,  35. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


April  1946  Compared  with  March  1946 


AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total _ _ _ _ 

.  1.305 

246.823 

—  0.8 

$7,682,398 

—  0.4 

$31.12 

+  0.4 

39.1 

—  0.3 

79.6 

+ 

0.8 

Brick.  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ 

15 

789 

+  0.1 

23.663 

_u  2.2 

29.99 

+  2.1 

42.4 

—  2.3 

70.7 

+ 

4.4 

Cotton  Goods _ _ 

..  310 

134.230 

—  0.1 

3.440.284 

-i-  0.8 

30.12 

+  0.9 

3S.4 

no  c-h. 

7S.5 

+ 

0.9 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

13 

54S 

—  6.5 

15.227 

—  9.2 

27.79 

—  2.9 

45.9 

—  3.4 

60.6 

+ 

0.7 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ _ _ _ _ 

IS 

4,855 

—  1.4 

154,349 

+  0.5 

31.79 

+  1.9 

38.4 

+  0.3 

82.7 

+ 

1.5 

Fertilizer _ _ _ 

42 

2,192 

—  9.3 

61.334 

—10.3 

27.98 

—  1.1 

42.9 

—  2.7 

65.2 

+ 

1.6 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

._  212 

6,403 

—  1.5 

183,598 

+  0.5 

2S.67 

+  2.0 

44.0 

+  1.1 

65.2 

+ 

0.9 

Furn.,  Beclsprings  and  Mattresses.. 

80 

12.416 

—  1.2 

348.050 

—  0.2 

2S.03 

+  0.9 

39.6 

—  0.3 

70.7 

+ 

1.1 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ _ 

59 

14,720 

+  1.2 

541.092 

+  2.0 

36.76 

+  0.8 

38.2 

no  ch. 

96.2 

+ 

0.6 

Hosiery,  Seamless . . . . . . 

122 

16.920 

—  0.4 

446.884 

+  0.5 

26.41 

+  0.9 

36.2 

no  ch. 

72.9 

+ 

0.8 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

oo 

1 ,323 

+  3.3 

48,275 

+  7.7 

36.49 

+  4.3 

43.7 

+  2.6 

83.5 

+ 

1.6 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ _ 

9 

4.454 

+  0.4 

127.764 

—  0.9 

28.69 

—  1.3 

38.0 

—  0.8 

75.6 

— 

0.5 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

62 

4.582 

+  2.6 

127.352 

+  2.6 

27.79 

+  0.1 

44.4 

—  1.3 

62.5 

+ 

1.3 

Machinery  Group _ _ _ 

57 

2,352 

-4-  0.5 

92,105 

+  3.2 

39.16 

+  2.7 

44.4 

+  0.9 

88.3 

+ 

1.8 

Paper  Boxes _ _ 

18 

1.030 

—  3.1 

28.472 

—  3.1 

27.64 

X 

41.7 

+  0.2 

66.3 

0.3 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

6 

4,500 

+  3.5 

207.914 

+  7.1 

46.20 

+  3.4 

43.0 

—  1.1 

107.5 

+ 

4.7 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

65 

1,734 

4-  1.9 

69,930 

+  5.5 

40.33 

+  3.6 

40.1 

+  1.8 

100.5 

+ 

1.7 

Rayon  Goods _ _ 

21 

7,338 

—  1.5 

258.689 

+  0.4 

35.25 

+  1.9 

42.1 

+  1-7 

83.7 

-j- 

0.1 

Stemmeries  and  Itedrying  Plants 

25 

7,969 

—  9.7 

196.719 

—10.1 

24.69 

—  0.5 

36.9 

—  5.1 

67.0 

+ 

5.2 

Tobacco  Products _ _ 

8 

13.445 

—  0.2 

478,525 

—  2.1 

35.59 

—  1.9 

40.7 

—  1.5 

87.5 

0.3 

Woolen  Mills _ _ _  ... 

S 

4.421 

+  2.3 

149,991 

—  0.4 

33.93 

—  2.6 

41.7 

—  2.6 

81.4 

no  ch. 

<  iiher  Industries _ _ _ _ _ 

...  133 

20,602 

—  4.5 

682.181 

—  7.9 

33.11 

—  3.5 

39.1 

—  0.5 

S4.8 

— 

2.9 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _ L... _ _ 

—  747 

19.606 

+  2.7 

$  558.538 

+  6.4 

$28.49 

+  3.7 

41.2 

+  0.2 

69.2 

+ 

3.9 

Retail  ...  .  _ 

443 

8.615 

+  2.5 

189,582 

+ 

CO 

0- 

22.01 

+  0.9 

36.6 

no  ch. 

60.1 

+ 

1.0 

Wholesale  _ 

_  172 

2,430 

—  0.3 

101,369 

X 

41.72 

+  0.3 

43.6 

—  2.0 

95.7 

+ 

2.5 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning . 

-  54 

2.369 

+  0.3 

47,963 

+  1.4 

20.25 

+  1.1 

46.7 

—  0.4 

43.3 

X 

1.4 

Mines  and  Quarries _ _ 

23 

717 

+  3.8 

22.235 

+  12.5 

31.01 

+  8.4 

45.0 

+  3.4 

69.0 

+ 

4.9 

Public  Utilities _ _ 

36 

4.356 

+  5.5 

177,297 

+14.6 

40.70 

+  8.6 

43.  S 

—  0.2 

92.9 

+ 

8.8 

Hotels _  _  _ _ 

19 

1.119 

+  4.1 

20.092 

+  S.9 

17.96 

+  4.7 

46.5 

no  ch. 

38.6 

4- 

4.6 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

a Nn  Non  manufacturing 

....  2,052 

266,429 

—  0.6 

$8,240,936 

X 

$30.93 

+  0.6 

39.2 

—  0.5 

78.8 

+ 

0.9 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Employment  of  Women  in 
Manufacturing  Industries 
Continues  Fractional  Drop 


Government  Subsistence  Allowances 

To  Veterans  Are  Not  "Wages" 


Employment  of  women  as  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  declined  from  the  high  point  of  44.3 
per  cent,  which  was  reached  in  April  1945, 
to  40.3  per  cent  during  May  1946. 

The  May  survey  covered  1,296  establish¬ 
ments  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  These 
factories  employed  238,400  workers  of 
both  sexes.  A  total  of  96,012  were  women 
— 40.3  per  cent  of  all  factory  workers. 

The  May  figure  represents  an  overall 
decline  of  only  0.1  per  cent  from  the  April 
1946  figure  of  40.4  per  cent. 

Employment  of  women  was  most  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  piedmont  and  mountain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  In  907  piedmont  mills 
employing  181,230  workers,  77.801 — or  42.9 
per  cent — were  women.  In  the  mountain 
area,  157  mills  employed  29,070  workers, 
of  whom  9,891  were  women — 34  per  cent 
of  the  total.  In  232  mills  of  the  coastal 
plain  area  employing  28.100  workers, 
8,320  —  or  •  nly  29.6  per  cent  —  were 
women. 

Percentages  of  women  in  various  indus¬ 
try  groups,  o.i  a  Statewide  basis,  were  as 
follows:  Cotton  textiles,  42.6;  dyeing  and 
finishing,  43.4 ;  food  and  kindred  products, 
23.2  ;  furniture,  bedsprings  and  mattresses, 
15 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  58.4 ;  seamless 
hosiery,  68.5 ;  flat  knit  goods,  70.3 ;  paper 
boxes,  51.7 ;  rayon  goods,  44.8 ;  stemmeries 
and  redrying  plants,  56 ;  tobacco  products, 
40.1 ;  woolen  mills,  38.5.  Smaller  percent¬ 
ages  of  women  were  employed  in  many 
other  manufacturing  industry  groups. 


A  survey  of  factory  inspection  laws, 
methods  and  facilities  prevailing  in  the 
various  states  was  made  recently  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  34 
states  to  date.  The  replies  showed  numer¬ 
ous  differences  in  the  methods  and  facili¬ 
ties  provided  in  the  states  for  factory 
inspection  work. 

Here  are  a  few  highlights  in  the  replies 
received : 

All  34  of  the  states  which  replied  have 
laws  providing  that  it  is  the  employer’s 
obligation  to  furnish  safe  and  healthy 
working  conditions  in  the  place  of  work. 

Thirty-three  states  have  empowered  the 
state  labor  agency  to  promulgate  and  ad¬ 
minister  industrial  safety  and  health  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Twenty-six  of  the  states  have  utilized 


YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


As  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  who 
arc  unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and 
industrial  services  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  is  car¬ 
rying  each  month,  a  brief  description  of 
one  division  of  the  Department.  The  arti¬ 
cle  below  is  the  second  in  this  series. 

*  *  *  * 

Division  of  Conciliation 

The  Division  of  Conciliation  assists  la¬ 
bor  and  management  in  adjusting  their 
differences  and  endeavors  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  these  groups. 
When  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened, 
the  division  attempts,  through  methods  of 
conciliation  and  mediation,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a  work  stoppage. 

When  a  situation  arises  in  which  the 
disputing  parties  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement  through  conciliation,  mediation 
and  the  normal  processes  of  collective 
bargaining,  the  dispute  may  be  settled  by 
agreement  of  both  parties  to  submit  the 
issue  to  an  arbitration  panel,  or  to  a  single 
arbitrator,  for  hearing  and  decision.  A  list 
of  public-spirited  citizens  who  serve  as  ar¬ 
bitrators  is  maintained  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  and  disputes  certified  for 
arbitration  may  be  settled  by  these  arbi¬ 
trators  under  the  provisions  of  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Arbitration  Act,  which  was  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1945. 


this  authority  by  drafting  industrial  safe¬ 
ty  codes  and  regulations. 

Twenty-one  states  empower  the  labor 
agency  to  enforce  the  safety  and  health 
regulations  by  means  of  criminal  actions 
only.  Six  states  empower  the  agency  to 
enforce  the  regulations  by  civil  actions 
only.  Four  states  empower  the  agency  to 
enforce  the  regulations  by  civil  actions 
only.  Four  states  use  both  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  actions  in  enforcement.  Three  states 
use  neither. 

Twenty-one  states  have  boiler  inspec¬ 
tion  services. 

Eighteen  states  have  elevator  inspection 
services. 

Among  the  34  states  replying,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  factory  inspectors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  state  labor  agency  was  19. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Minimum  Wage-Hour 

Standards  Must  Be  Met 

Government  subsistence  allowances  re¬ 
ceived  by  veterans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  or  for  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities,  are  not  considered  “wages”  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law  and 
do  not  relieve  employers  of  such  veterans 
from  compliance  with  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  wage-hour 
law,  Commissioner  Shuford  pointed  out 
recently. 

“Wages  paid  by  employers  of  veterans 
— whether  or  not  the  veterans  have  serv¬ 
ice-connected  disabilities — must  meet  at 
least  the  minimum  standards  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  without  in  any  way  taking  into 
consideration  government  subsistence  al¬ 
lowances,”  Mr.  Shuford  declared. 

The  standards  which  must  be  met  are: 
a  minimum  wage  of  at  least  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  time  and  one  half  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  over  40  worked 
in  any  workweek.  These  standards  apply 
to  employers  who  are  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

“An  erroneous  impression  exists  among 
some  employers  that  government  subsist¬ 
ence  allowances  paid  to  non-disabled  vet¬ 
erans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill,  and  to  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  under  Public 
Law  16,  may  be  considered  wages  paid  to 
such  employees  for  purposes  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  that  employers 
are  required  only  to  make  up  tiie  differ¬ 
ence  between  such  allowances  and  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensa¬ 
tion  required  by  this  act,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  said. 

“This  supposition  is  entirely  without 
basis  in  fact ;  employers  of  veterans  must 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
act  without  in  any  manner  including  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  granted  the  veterans 
by  the  government, 

“In  the  very  few  cases  where  submini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  may  be  necessary  for  the 
employment  of  veterans  in  State-certified 
training  establishments  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  as  apprentices, 
learners  or  student-learners,  the  usual 
procedure  of  certification  under  the  wage- 
liour  regulations  must  be  followed. 

“With  respect  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  who  are  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  under 
Public  Law  16,  however,  authorization  for 
employment  of  such  veterans  at  submini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  and  procedure  for  their 
certification  is  being  conducted  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Wage-Hour  Ad- 

(Continued  on  page  three) 
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Industrial  Employment  Regains 
V-E  Day  Level 

One  year  after  Y-E  Day,  employment 
in  nonagricultural  establishments  had  re¬ 
gained  the  levels  prevailing  at  the  end  of 
the  European  War,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  IT.  S’.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  bureau  reports  (hat  significant 
gains  in  construction,  trade,  finance  and 
service  employment  have  taken  place,  cou¬ 
pled  with  lesser  gains  in  transportation 
and  mining.  These  gains  tended  to  offset 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  declines  of 
more  than  two  million  in  manufacturing 


and  almost  a  half  million  in  government 
over  the  year. 

Total  nonagricultural  employment  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  a  half  million  be¬ 
tween  April  and  May,  reflecting  in  part 
the  resumption  of  bituminous  coal  mining 
and  the  settlement  of  other  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes.  Additional  gains  in  con¬ 
struction,  however,  accounted  for  almost 
half  of  the  April-May  rise.  Unemployment 
remained  practically  unchanged  at  2.3 
million,  after  the  sharp  March-April  de¬ 
cline,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

“Your  N.  C.  Department  of 

Labor”  Pamphlet  Available 

A  brief  four-page  pamphlet  entitled, 
“Your  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor-’  is  now  available  for  free  distribution. 

The  pamphlet  describes  the  principal 
duties  and  functions  of  each  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  free  to  schools,  libraries,  study 
groups  and  other  organizations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  which  desire  the  information. 


1  tiscussing  the  type  of  milk  which 
should  be  supplied  to  school  children,  the 
chairman  of  the  town’s  health  committee 
said  : 

“What  this  town  needs  is  a  supply  of 
clean,  fresh  milk,  and  we  should  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  demand  it.” 


Type  of  May  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Buildings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings .  555  $1,736,415 

Two-family  dwellings . .  24  164,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings ....  1  24,000 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings .  2  47,500 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings, 

having  stores  and  shops  therewith  4  3,000 


Total .  586  $1,974,915 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches .  6  $  13,300 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops....  25  340,600 

Garages,  commercial .  8  47,300 

Garages,  private .  40  22,835 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  2  3,000 

Institutional  buildings .  1  16,000 

Public  works  and  utilities .  1  76,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . * .  11  2,350 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs  68  "  535,823 

All  other  nonresidential . . .  5  995 


Total .  168  $1,058,203 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  260  $  131,201 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  3  6,125 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  93  106,877 


Total .  356  $  244,203 


Cost  of  Living  Rises  50  to  60 
Per  Cent  Since  War  Outbreak 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1945  AND  MAY  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

May  1945 

May  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

May  1945 

May  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

576 

1,110 

+  92.7 

$824,706 

$3,277,321 

+297.4 

79 

586 

+641.8 
+118.2 
-  15.2 

258,325 

1,974,915 

+  664.5 
+  486.5 
—  36.7 

77 

168 

180,315 

1,058,203 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

420 

356 

386,066 

244,203 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

APRIL  1946  AND  MAY  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

April  1946 

May  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

April  1946 

May  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

921 

1,110 

+20.5 

$2,934,378 

$3,277,321 

+  11.7 

449 

586 

+30.5 

2,176,600 

1.974,915 

—  9.3 

151 

168 

+  11.3 

516,919 

1,058,203 

+  104.7 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

321 

356 

+  10.9 

240,859 

244,203 

+  1.4 

The  majority  of  items  which  figure  in 
the  family  budget  have  increased  in  cost 
more  than  50  per  cent  since  the  day  the 
war  started  in  Europe,  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  generally  considered  to  be  con¬ 
servative.  Some  labor  economists  declare 
that  living  costs  have  risen  over  60  per 
cent. 

The  bureau  reported  that:  “Food, 
clothing  and  house  furnishing  costs,  which 
represent  57  per  cent  of  the  budget  for 
wage  earners  and  moderate  income  work¬ 
ers  in  large  cities,  are  now  a  little  over 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  August  1939.” 


SUMMARY  OF  MAY  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  May  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


n*~'  1  1  "V 

NEW  RESIDEN' 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build- 

Private 

Estimated  Cost 

ings 

Construc¬ 

tion 

May  1945 

May  1946 

Total . . . 

586 

$1,971,915 

$258,325 

$1,974,915 

Asheville . 

14 

50,950 

6,900 

50,950 

Burlington . . 

9 

36,750 

1,800 

36,750 

Charlotte . . 

Concord . 

161 

9 

267.500 
32,250 

191.500 

39,600 

276.500 
32,250 

191.500 

Durham . . 

29 

25,350 

Elizabeth  City . . 

3 

9,200 

7,425 

9,200 

1  ayetteville . 

24 

40,100 

2,600 

40,100 

Gastonia . 

12 

42,400 

14,700 

42,400 

Goldsboro . . . 

4 

21,000 

7,750 

21,000 

Greensboro 

44 

192,300 

28,750 

192,300 

Greenville . 

7 

39,000 

8,150 

39,000 

Hickory . 

6 

14,000 

65,725 

14,000 

65,725 

High  Point . 

13 

800 

Kinston . . . 

6 

19,800 

13,000 

19,800 

Lexington . 

25 

120,000 

10,000 

120,000 

New  Bern . . . 

6 

10,750 

12,600 

12,250 

Raleigh . 

32 

192,740 

222,400 

54,500 

192,740 

222,400 

54,500 

Reidsville . . . 

83 

Rocky  Mount. . 

14 

4,000 

Salisbury . 

8 

22,850 

13,700 

22,850 

Shelby . 

10 

35,850 

3,500 

35,850 

Statesville . 

17 

84,300 

5,500 

84,300 

Thomasville . 

3 

3,800 

3,800 

13,000 

38,900 

2 

13,000 

Wilson . 

8 

38,900 

11,000 

Winston-Salem . 

38 

141,350 

41,200 

142,850 

TIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

ADDITIONS, 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

ALTERATIONS 

No.  Families 

BUILDINGS 

AND  REPAIRS 

May  1945 

May  1946 

May  1945 

May  1946 

May  1945 

May  1946 

88 

621 

$180,315 

$1,058,203 

$386,066 

$244,203 

2 

14 

7,275 

24,525 

17,580 

36,135 

1 

10 

259,295 

15,170 

11 

175 

8,530 

314,645 

40,740 

26,805 

9 

250 

29,100 

2.000 

4 

37 

40,345 

17^550 

42'885 

12,450 

5 

3 

500 

125 

4 

24 

4,500 

3,200 

6,525 

5,200 

6 

12 

14,000 

15,300 

2,500 

2 

4 

17,350 

11,750 

14,100 

6 

44 

190 

8,078 

24,470 

17,930 

2 

7 

57,000 

1,060 

1,625 

5 

9,800 

84,550 

17,250 

1 

13 

5,000 

16^800 

36,261 

11,887 

7 

6 

4,500 

10,100 

500 

4 

27 

7,000 

20,300 

1,265 

4,065 

5 

5 

12,000 

25,000 

48,990 

2,850 

35 

12,350 

13,350 

52,150 

200 

88 

1  750 

7on 

1 

14 

200 

9,000 

8,250 

2,200 

4 

12 

41,060 

1,900 

12,700 

2 

12 

200 

1,300 

2 

17 

17,750 

9,275 

3 

200 

200 

800 

2 

6,700 

2,000 

36,660 

31,834 

6 

8 

2,250 

57,300 

12,000 

6,825 

13 

35 

26,975 

21,475 

19,605 

40,277 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


May  1945  May  1946 


$824,706 


31,765 

1,800 

88,870 

2,250 

108,580 

8,050 

13,625 

31,200 

19.500 
63,410 

9,210 

27,050 

42,061 

17.500 
18,265 
73,590 

64.500 
700 

12,450 

16,600 

6,000 

23.250 
200 

43,360 

25.250 
87,680 


$3,277,321 

111,610 

311,215 

617,950 

61,350 

221,500 

9,200 

48,500 

67.700 
62,450 

218,308 

97,625 

98,550 

94,412 

30,400 

144,365 

40,100 

206,290 

224,800 

65.700 
76,610 
85,850 
93,575 

4,800 

46,834 

103,025 

204.602 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


May  Building  Construction 

Shows  Increase  Over  April 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  May  965  manufac¬ 
turing,  mercantile,  service,  and  mining 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  36,2S5 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,406 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  and  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  safety,  health  and 
keeping  of  records.  A  total  of  1,642  com¬ 
pliances  correcting  violations  were  report¬ 
ed.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
violations  found  and  compliances  secured 
during  the  month  was  due  to  completion 
of  compliance  with  recommendations  or 
orders  made  by  the  inspectors  during  pre¬ 
vious  months. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law _ - 

SO 

93 

Child  Labor _ 

565 

543 

Time  Records _  .. . 

63 

55 

Drinking  Facilities  ~ 

26 

30 

Sanitation _ 

159 

164 

Seats 

3 

5 

Safety  Code _ 

250 

423 

Other _ 

260 

329 

Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  child  labor  and  maximum  hour  laws 
were  investigated  by  the  Department’s  in¬ 
spectors  during  May.  Violations  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  three  of  these  cases,  and 
immediate  compliance  with  the  law  was 
secured.  In  the  other  case  the  inspector 
was  unable  to  substantiate  the  alleged 
violations.  One  complaint  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  State  safety  and  health  regula¬ 
tions  was  investigated  and  violations  were 
substantiated.  Recommendations  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  the  violations  were  made. 


Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Inspections 

Ninety  establishments  were  inspected 
during  May  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Public 
Contracts  Act. 

Twelve  of  the  establishments  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  minimum  wage,  overtime  and 
record-keeping  provisions  of  the  wage- 
hour  law. 

Thirty-one  establishments  were  violat¬ 
ing  the  overtime  and  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions. 

Thirty-three  establishments  were  violat¬ 
ing  only  the  record-keeping  provisions. 

Twelve  establishments  were  in  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law. 

Two  establishments  were  found  to  be 
not  covered  by  the  law. 

Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  in  back  wages  were 
paid  to  437  employees  of  54  firms  during 
May. 


Govt.  Subsistence  Allowances 

To  Veterans  Are  Not  “Wages” 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
ministration  and  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Public  Law  16  places  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  veterans’  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  on  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  must  approve  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  establishments  of  employment.” 


Child  Employment  Increases 
in  May 

Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
3,259  minors  under  18  years  of  age  by 
welfare  superintendents  throughout  the 
State  during  May. 

The  May  total  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  1,000  over  the  2,238  permits 
issued  in  April.  Although  issuance  of 
many  vacation  and  part-time  work  per¬ 
mits  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
months  accounts  for  part  of  the  increase, 
the  number  of  regular  and  reissued  cer¬ 
tificates  also  went  up  during  May. 

Of  the  3,259  minors  certified,  1,965  were 
boys  and  1,294  were  girls.  Among  the 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age,  1,803  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  permitting  them  to  work 
in  manufacturing  industries ;  732  went  to 
work  in  nonmanufacturing  industries ;  and 
63  took  construction  jobs. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  628  minors 
14  and  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  360  were 
boys  and  268  were  girls. 

Permits  to  work  in  newspaper  delivery 
service  were  issued  to  33  boys  12  and  13 
years  of  age. 

Of  the  total  number  of  certificates  is¬ 
sued  to  minors  in  all  age  groups,  1.551 
were  “first  regular”  permits ;  466  were 
“reissued  regular,”  and  1.242  were  vaca¬ 
tion  and  part-time  permits. 

A  total  of  11,617  work  permits  have 
been  issued  to  minors  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  compared  with 
20,314  for  the  first  five  months  of  1945. 


Nation-wide  Survey  Shows 
Factory  Inspection  Setup 

In  Thirty-four  States 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Three  states  reported  no  inspectors. 

Twenty-six  states  report  that  inspec¬ 
tions  are  made  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
22  of  these  report  that  many  establish¬ 
ments  are  inspected  more  often  than  an¬ 
nually.  Five  states  replied  that  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made  less  often  than  once  a 
year. 

In  12  states,  factory  inspectors  are  em¬ 
ployed  through  a  state  civil  service  sys¬ 
tem  only.  In  two  states,  the  merit  system 
only  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Four  states 
use  both  merit  ratings  and  a  civil  service 
system.  Sixteen  of  the  states  use  neither. 

'  Twenty-one  states  report  that  they  have 
a  state  retirement  system  applicable  to 
inspectors. 

The  factory  inspectors  are  “assured  of 
tenure  of  office”  in  15  states,  chiefly 
those  states  in  which  the  inspectors  are 
employed  under  a  civil  service  system. 

In  states  which  do  not  have  a  civil 
service  system,  the  factory  inspector  is 
reported  to  be  employed  by  the  state  labor 
agency  for  an  average  of  approximately 
six  years. 

Salaries  of  factory  inspectors  are  fixed 
by  statute  in  six  of  the  34  states,  with  no 
provision  for  increases.  The  remaining 
28  states  reported  widely  varying  salary 
scales,  but  the  average  minimum  salary 
for  a  factory  inspector  was  $185  per 
month,  and  the  average  maximum  salary 
was  $235  per  month. 

Fourteen  of  the  states — principally  those 
with  civil  service  systems — reported  that 
provision  is  made  for  regular  increases  in 
inspectors’  salaries. 

Thirty-two  states  reported  that  the  ap- 
( Continued  on  page  four) 


Estimated  building  expenditures  in  91 
North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  increased 
from  $4,409,000  in  April  to  $4,554,000  in 
May. 

Reports  from  municipal  building  inspec¬ 
tors,  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  show  a  decline  in  residential  build¬ 
ing  during  May  and  an  increase  in  non- 
residential  building. 

Permits  issued  for  residential  building 
were  valued  at  $2,847,000,  as  compared 
with  $3,140,000  in  April. 

Nonresidential  building  increased  from 
$1,268,000  in  April  to  $4,707,000  in  May. 
The  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  eight  large  buildings 
costing  $653,000 — or  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  nonresidential  expenditure.  These 
buildings  included  two  large  warehouses, 
two  tobacco  redrying  plants,  a  telephone 
office  exchange,  a  large  dairy  establish¬ 
ment,  a  bakery  and  a  factory. 

A  total  of  766  new  residential  buildings 
were  approved  at  a  cost  of  $2,675,000. 
These  buildings  will  provide  housing  for 
815  families.  There  were  728  one-family 
dwellings  in  this  group,  of  which  274  were 
cheap  housing  units  costing  less  than 
$3,000. 

Cities  of  Over  10.000 

Hampered  by  shortages  in  many  essen¬ 
tial  building  materials,  the  construction 
industry  nevertheless  is  going  strong  in 
North  Carolina’s  26  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population.  Expenditures  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  have  already 
passed  the  figure  for  the  entire  year  1945. 

Estimated  cost  of  all  types  of  building 
construction  in  the  26  cities  for  January- 
May  1946  total  $21,172,000.  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  $20,832,000  spent  by  the 
same  cities  during  all  of  1945. 

Indications  are  that  the  1946  total  is 
likely  to  double  the  1945  figure,  provided 
building  activity  continues  without  any 
significant  drop  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  compares  expendi¬ 
tures  in  each  of  the  26  cities  for  the  year 
1945  with  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year.  (The  1946  figure  for  Kinston  does 
not  include  reports  for  January,  February 
and  March.  The  1946  report  for  Wilming¬ 
ton  does  not  include  a  report  for  April.) 


-Jan.-May 

ms 

19W 

Total _ > 

£20,832,352 

$21,172,284 

Asheville _ 

l,318j,192 

571,858 

Burlington  . . 

654.545 

1,433,614 

Charlotte _ 

4,135,364 

3,844,514 

Concord _ 

199,537 

304,975 

Durham _ 

1,996,373 

1,492,305 

Elizabeth  City _ 

165,730 

177, S20 

Fayetteville _ 

701,261 

630,852 

Gastonia _ 

330,835 

355,450 

Goldsboro. . . 

440,585 

691,450 

Greensboro _ 

1,529,152 

1,444,245 

Greenville _ 

137,010 

550,225 

Hickory _ 

285,665 

507, S40 

High  Point _ 

825,341 

970,512 

Kinston _ 

346,200 

*75,400 

Lexington _ 

639,335 

447,660 

New  Bern _ 

220,459 

261,175 

Raleigh _ 

2,505,267 

1,442,858 

Reidsville _ 

160,410 

396,025 

Rocky  Mount _ 

323,775 

765,700 

Salisbury - 

325,585 

617,930 

Shelby _ 

300,800 

454,950 

Statesville _ 

473,393 

613,275 

Thomasville _ 

9Q.705 

193,850 

Wilmington _ 

964,383 

1631,970 

Wilson _ 

261.150 

752,705 

Winston-Salem .... 

1,492,300 

1,546,126 

*  No  report  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  f  No  report  April. 
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Tar  Heel  Industrial  Wages 
Average  $31.16  Per  Week  In  May 


Both  Weekly  and  Hourly  Earn- 
ings  Show  Increase  Dur¬ 
ing  Month 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  over  265, 000 
workers  in  2,079  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  rose  to  79.6  cents  in  May 
■ — an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent  over  April 
earnings. 

Weekly  earnings  also  rose  0.9  per  cent 
during  May,  climbing  to  an  average  of 
$31.16.  At  the  same  time,  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  plants  surveyed  fell  off  one 
per  cent,  anu  the  length  of  the  workweek 
declined  0.5  per  cent  to  39.1  hours. 

The  average  worker  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  put  in  39  hours  of  work  and 
received  $31.42  in  wages,  an  average  of 
80.5  cents  per  hour.  The  average  non¬ 
manufacturing  worker  worked  40.5  hours 
for  $28.01,  an  average  of  69.1  cents  per 
hour.  The  total  weekly  pay  roll  of  the 
industries  surveyed  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  amounted  to  $8,2S1,000. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  the  various 
industries  were  as  follows:  Pulp  and 
paper,  $44.S5 ;  wholesale  stores,  $40.83 ; 
printing  and  publishing,  $40.06;  public 
utilities,  $39.71;  machinery,  $39.12;  to¬ 
bacco  products,  $37.71 ;  iron  and  steel, 
$37.35 ;  full-fashioned  hosiery,  $37.34 ; 
wool,  $35.16;  rayon,  $34.12;  dyeing  and 
finishing,  $31.39;  brick,  tile  and  terra 


cotta.  $31.38;  mines  and  quarries,  $30.92; 
cotton  textiles,  $30.17 ;  food  products, 
$29.22;  cottonseed  oil,  $28.68;  furniture, 
bedsprings  and  mattresses,  $28.84;  lumber 
and  planing  mills,  $27.87 ;  paper  boxes, 
$27.S4 ;  stemmeries  and  redrying  plants, 
$27.35:  seamless  hosiery,  $26.40;  fertiliz¬ 
er,  $26.22:  flat  knit  goods,  $25.13;  retail 
stores,  $21.26;  laundries,  cleaning  and 
dyeing,  $20.47 ;  hotels,  $17.45. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  were  as  follows :  Pulp  and  paper, 
$1.03 ;  printing  and  publishing,  $1.02 ; 
full-fashioned  hosiery,  97.6;  public  utili¬ 
ties,  94.7  ;  wholesale  stores,  94.5  ;  tobacco 
products,  91.2 ;  machinery,  SS.4 ;  iron  and 
steel.  85.1 ;  rayon,  ,83.7 ;  dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing,  83.1;  wool,  82;  cotton  textiles,  78.9; 
flat  knit,  goods,  75.1;  seamless  hosiery, 
73.3;  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  72.7; 
furniture,  bedsprings  and  mattresses,  71.6  ; 
mines  and  quarries,  69.8 ;  paper  boxes, 
67.4;  food  products,  66.6;  fertilizer,  65.3; 
lumber,  including  planing  mills,  63.8; 
cottonseed  oil,  59.7;  retail  stores,  60.0; 
laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  44  3;  ho¬ 
tels,  37.3. 

NATION-WIDE  SURVEY 

(Continued  from  page  three) 

proach  of  their  factory  inspectors  was 
one  which  emphasized  education  and  sales¬ 
manship  methods.  Two  states  replied  that, 
although  they  use  education  and  salesman 


Minimum  Wage  Laws 

Needed  in  Many  States 

State  minimum  wage  action  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  thousands  of  women  workers  who 
will  find  their  postwar  employment  in 
laundries,  hotels  and  other  service  indus¬ 
tries  not  covered  by  minimum  rates  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Federal  wage  and  hour 
law.  according  to  a  statement  released 
recently  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Minimum  wage  amendments  as  adopt¬ 
ed  in  Nevada,  South  Dakota.  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  were  praised  by  the 
Department.  A  survey  also  showed  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  improve  exist¬ 
ing  minimum  wage  standards  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

I.A.G.L.O.  Meeting  to  Be  Held 
in  Chicago  Last  of  Sept. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Offi¬ 
cials,  which  was  postponed  in  June  lie- 
cause  of  the  fire  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  will  be  held  September  30-Octo- 
ber  2  in  Chicago’s  Hotel  Continental. 


ship  methods  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent,  “police”  methods  of  law  enforcement 
are  also  required. 

All  of  the  states  which  replied  indicated 
that  the  best  enforcement  results  were 
obtained  through  a  policy  of  education 
and  salesmanship ;  two  of  them,  however, 
indicated  that  “police”  methods  also  were 
instrumental  in  producing  results. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION - - - . 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

May  1946  Compared  with  April  1946 


INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing  : 

Total _ 

brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta- 

Cotton  Goods _ _ _ 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  .. 

Fertilizer _ _ _ 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

Hosiery,  Full-fashioned _ _ 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ _ _ 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

Machinery  Group _ 

Paper  Boxes _ 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

Printing  and  Publishing ... 

Rayon  Goods _ 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants 
Tobacco  Products 

Woolen  Mills _ 

Other  Industries _ _ _ 

N  omnanufacturin  g  : 

Total .  . . . 

Retail _ 

Wholesale _ 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

Public  Utilities _ 

Hotels _ 

Total  All  Manufacturing 
and  Nonmanufacturing 

X  Less  than  .1%. 


Firms 


1 .328 
14 
310 
12 

17 
42 

214 

86 

59 

122 

24 

11 

64 

56 

18 

7 
64 
24 
30 

8 
8 

138 


751 

446 

176 

50 

2° 

36 

21 


2.079 


EMPLOYMENT 
No.  %  Chg. 


245,546 

— 

i.i 

760 

+ 

1.7 

113^820 

— 

0.1 

402 

— ; 

18.3 

4,634 

— 

0.9 

1,541 

— . 

29.7 

5,537 

— 

2  2 

13,302 

— 

0.1 

13,906 

+ 

0.3 

17,027 

0.1 

1,364 

+ 

1.6 

4,742 

0.2 

5,131 

+ 

1.2 

2,395 

+ 

1.8 

1,00S 

2.1 

4,958 

+ 

O.S 

1.780 

+ 

0.3 

8.053 

+ 

0.1 

6,930 

16.1 

13,554 

+ 

0.8 

4,328 

2.1 

20,374 

— 

2.6 

20,208 

+ 

0.2 

9,601 

3.1 

2,578 

+ 

1.4 

2,190 

+ 

0.8 

727 

+ 

1.8 

4,528 

+ 

3.9 

1,584 

+ 

4.5 

265.754 

— 

1.0 

AV.  WKLY  AV.  MRS. 


PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER 

WEEK 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

$7,715,049 

0.2 

$31.42 

+ 

0.9 

39.0 

_ 

0.3 

23,845 

+ 

5.2 

31.38 

+ 

3.4 

43.1 

+ 

1.2 

3,433,458 

X 

30.17 

+ 

0.1 

38.2 

0.5 

11,609 

— 

14.3 

28.88 

+ 

4.9 

48.3 

4- 

7.3 

145.480 

— 

3.0 

31.39 

2.1 

37.8 

1 

2.1 

40,406 

— 

34.1 

26.22 

— 

6.3 

40.2 

6.3 

161,782 

— 

1.2 

29.22 

+ 

0.4 

43.9 

_ 

0.5 

383,582 

+ 

2.4 

28.84 

+ 

2.5 

40.3 

+ 

1.5 

519,268 

+ 

0.9 

37.34 

+ 

0.6 

38.3 

no 

eh. 

449,547 

+ 

0.4 

26.40 

+ 

0.5 

36.0 

_ 

0.3 

50,941 

+ 

4.3 

37.35 

+ 

2.6 

43.9 

4- 

0.7 

119,148 

— 

10.7 

25.13 

10.7 

33.5 

i 

143,007 

+ 

3.0 

27.87 

+  ' 

1.8 

43.7 

no 

ch. 

93,697 

+ 

1.7 

39.12 

0.1 

44.3 

0.2 

28,058 

— 

1.5 

27.84 

+ 

0.7 

41.3 

_ 

1.0 

222.379 

— 

0.5 

44.85 

1.3 

43.7 

+ 

1.2 

71,300 

+ 

0.5 

40.06 

+ 

0.2 

39.2 

1.8 

274,795 

— 

3.6 

34.12 

3.8 

40.8 

3.3 

189,558 

— 

6.8 

27.35 

+  11.0 

38.4 

+ 

4.3 

511,078 

+ 

6.8 

37.71 

+ 

6.0 

41.4 

+ 

1.7 

152,186 

+ 

1.5 

35.16 

+ 

3.6 

42.9 

+ 

2.9 

689,925 

— 

0.6 

33.86 

+ 

2.0 

39.2 

+ 

0.3 

AV.  HRLY 
EARNINGS 


Amt. 

%  Chg. 

80.5 

+ 

1.1 

72.7 

+ 

2.1 

78.9 

+ 

0.5 

59.7 

— 

2.5 

.83.1 

+ 

0.1 

65.3 

+ 

0.2 

66.6 

+ 

1.5 

71.6 

+ 

1.1 

97.6 

+ 

0.7 

73.3 

+ 

0.5 

.85.1 

+ 

2.0 

75.1 

+ 

0.7 

63.8 

+ 

1.8 

88.4 

+ 

0.1 

67.4 

+ 

1.7 

102.7 

— 

2.4 

102.3 

+ 

2.1 

83.7 

0.4 

71.2 

+ 

6.4 

91.2 

+ 

4.2 

82.0 

+ 

0.7 

86.4 

+ 

1.9 

$  566,122 

+ 

0.6 

$28.01 

+ 

0.4 

186,090 

— 

1.6 

21.64 

+ 

1.5 

105,270 

+ 

1.8 

40.83 

+ 

0.4 

44,833 

+ 

1.8 

20.47 

+ 

0.9 

22,481 

+ 

1.8 

30.92 

X 

179,805 

+ 

1.4 

39.71 

_ 

2.4 

27,643 

+ 

2.9 

17.45 

— 

1.5 

$8,281,171 

— 

0.1 

$31.16 

+ 

0.!) 

40.5  - 

-  1.7 

69.1 

+ 

o 

36.1 

-  1.1 

60.0 

+ 

2.7 

43. U 

-  0.5 

94.5 

+ 

0.9 

46.2  - 

-  1.5 

44.3 

+ 

2.5 

44.3 

-  1.6 

69.8 

+ 

1.6 

41.9 

-  4.3 

94.7 

+ 

1.9 

46.8 

-  2.7 

37.3 

+ 

1.4 

39.1  - 

-  0.5 

79.6 

+ 

1.1 
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YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  Workweek  In  Tar  Heel  Textile 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  Industry  Reduced  From  Nearly  59 

Hours  In  1910  To  38  Hours  Now 


As  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  who 
arc  unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and 
industrial  services  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  is  car¬ 
rying  each  month  a  brief  description  of 
one  division  of  the  Department .  The  arti¬ 
cle  below  is  the  third  in  this  series. 

*  *  *  * 

Division  of  Statistics 


The  duties  of  this  division  are  to  assem¬ 
ble  industrial  information:  to  compile 
monthly  data  on  employment,  pay  rolls 
and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings 
in  the  various  industries ;  to  compile  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  the  employment  of  mi¬ 
nors  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State;  to  assemble  informa¬ 
tion  on  building  construction  activity;  to 
make  periodic  special  studies  and  surveys 
of  industrial  and  labor  conditions;  and  to 
compile  periodically  for  publication  by 
the  Department  a  Directory  of  Manufac¬ 
turing  Firms  of  North  Carolina. 

The  largest  regular  undertaking  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  is  the  monthly  re¬ 
port  on  employment,  and  pay  rolls  in 
North  Carolina,  which  is  published  regu¬ 
larly  in  this  bulletin.  Working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  division  surveys  each  month  the  total 
employment  and  pay  rolls,  average  weekly 
earnings,  average  hourly  earnings,  and  the 
average  length  of  the  workweek  prevail¬ 
ing  in  26  leading  industries,  both  manu¬ 
facturing  and  nonmanufacturing.  The  sur¬ 
vey  includes  reports  from  more  than  2,000 
firms. 

Statistics  on  building  construction  ac¬ 
tivity  are  compiled  monthly  from  reports 
received  from  the  building  inspectors  in 
the  26  North  Carolina  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population,  and  from  building  in¬ 
spectors  in  some  60  to  70  towns  with  popu¬ 
lations  under  10,000. 

Other  regular  monthly  information  is 
developed  regarding  the  employment  of 
women  in  manufacturing  industries ;  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors  in  industry ;  and  in¬ 
spection  work  completed  by  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections. 


The  number  of  production  workers  in 
manufacturing  industries  increased  by 
112,000  between  May  and  June  to  a  total 
of  11,339,000,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  goods  industries  shared  almost 
equally  in  this  expansion. 


Tar  Heel  Wins  National  Safety 
Council  Award  of  Merit 


James  Daniel  Woodruff,  an  employee  of 
the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Elkin,  last  month  was  presented  with  the 
highest  award  which  the  National  Safety 
Council  gives  to  an  individual — the  an¬ 
nual  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  who  has  worked  for  50 
years  at  the  Chatham  plant  without  los¬ 
ing  a  single  day  from  work  because  of  an 
industrial  accident,  attributed  his  safe 
working  career  to  the  “splendid  working 
conditions”  maintained  at  the  factory. 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made  at 
a  banquet  held  in  the  Elkin  Y.M.C.A.  in 
honor  of  Woodruff.  Also  honored  were  his 
two  sons,  Marshall  and  Grady,  both  of 
whom  have  worked  for  22  years  at  the 
plant  without  losing  time  because  of  an 
industrial  accident. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Padgett,  safety  director  for 
the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  executive  committee  secretary  of 
the  National  Safety  Council’s  Textile  Sec¬ 
tion,  presented  the  award  to  Woodruff  in 
the  form  of  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Padgett  pointed  out  that  when  Mr. 
Woodruff  began  working  in  1895  most  of 
the  safeguards  known  to  industry  today 
were  absent.  If  there  were  more  men  like 
Mr.  Woodruff  working  in  American  indus¬ 
try,  he  said,  the  job  of  the  industrial  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  groups  would  bo  much 
easier. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  North  Carolina  Safety  Conference  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  in  Winston-Salem  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14. 

Other  speakers  at  the  event  were  C.  J. 
Hyslup,  director  of  safety  for  the  Chat¬ 
ham  Company ;  Albert  L.  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company ;  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
State  Labor  Commissioner ;  and  the  Rev. 
Jess  Powers,  pastor  of  East  Elkin  Baptist 
Church.  A  number  of  safety  engineers 
from  other  companies  also  attended. 

Mr.  Woodruff’s  safety  award  is  the  first 
to  be  presented  to  a  worker  in  the  textile 
industry,  according  to  the  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council. 


Gains  in  employment  in  virtually  all 
industry  groups  raised  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  nonagrieultural  establish¬ 
ments  in  June  to  37,762,000,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  figure 
is  slightly  above  the  employment  level  of 
June  1945,  the  Bureau  pointed  out. 


Working  hours  in  North  Carolina’s  far- 
flung  textile  industry  have  undergone 
great  changes  in  the  past  35  years. 

A  survey  just  completed  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics  shows  that  average  working 
time  was  reduced  from  58.8  hours  a  week 
in  the  year  1910  to  41.1  hours  a  week  in 
1945. 

The  survey  indicates  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  decline  in  the  length  of  the  work¬ 
week  in  the  20-year  period  from  1910  to 
1930.  Despite  the  demand  for  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  for  military  use  during  World  War 
I,  the  workweek  continued  to  drop  steadi¬ 
ly  from  1916  to  1918.  Working  hours  which 
had  averaged  58.8  hours  in  1910  dropped 
to  57.6  hours  in  1913.  At  the  time  of 
America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  the 
textile  workweek  was  still  at  about  the 

56.7  hours  point  reached  in  1916.  In  1918 
when  the  war  ended,  working  time  aver¬ 
aged  56.2  hours,  a  fractional  reduction 
from  the  previous  two-year  figure. 

The  industrial  let-down  following  World 
War  I  caused  the  workweek  to  drop  to 

51.8  hours  in  1920.  From  that  year  until 
1928,  the  average  working  hours  of  tex¬ 
tile  employees  increased  gradually,  reach¬ 
ing  another  peak  of  53.4  hours  in  1928. 

Effects  of  the  economic  crash  of  1929 
were  not  immediately  apparent  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  for  in  1930  the  industry  in 
North  Carolina  was  still  operating  52.7 
hours  a  week.  By  1932,  however,  when  the 
workweek  averaged  only  44.5  hours,  the 
effects  were  noticeable.  In  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  New  Deal,  the  work¬ 
week  had  dropped  to  41.4  hours. 

Ups  and  downs  in  the  workweek  were 
experienced  by  the  textile  industry  during 
the  long  depression  of  the  thirties.  In  1934 
the  average  textile  worker  put  in  only 
33.2  hours  a  week — the  lowest  on  record. 
By  the  following  year,  an  increase  to  34.6 
hours  had  taken  place,  and  by  1936  the 
workweek  was  up  to  37.5  hours.  Then,  in 
1937-38  occurred  the  “depression  within  a 
depression”  and  the  workweek  dropped 
first  to  36.2  hours  and  then  to  33.7 — close 
to  where  it  had  been  in  1934. 

By  1939  working  time  was  back  up  to 
36.7  hours,  and  in  1940  was  down  again 
to  36  hours. 

At  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  iteople  of  America  were  much  divided 
about  whether  we  should  enter  the  war. 
A  few  months  after  France  had  been  con¬ 
quered  and  England  seemed  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  under,  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  was  passed.  Not  until  1941  did  our 
(Continued  on  page  three) 
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Many  Minors  Under  18  Years  Of  Age 

Certified  For  Summer  Vacation  Work 


Type  of  June  Building  Construe 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


Full-Time  Work  Certificates 
Also  High 

Employment  certificates  were  issued  to 
5,436  minors  under  18  years  of  age  by  wel¬ 
fare  superintendents  throughout  the  State 
during  June,  permitting  them  to  work  in 
industry. 

The  figure  for  June  this  year,  though 
high  compared  with  previous  months,  is 
less  than  half  of  that  reported  for  June 
1945  when  11,067  minors  were  certified. 
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However,  the  June  total  reflects  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  the  3,209  minors 
certified  in  May  1946. 

The  increase  for  June  is  explained  large¬ 
ly  by  the  fact  that  2,548  of  the  certificates 
issued  were  for  vacation  and  part-time 
work.  The  remaining  2,888  were  issued  to 
minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  for  full¬ 
time  work. 

Industrial  distribution  of  the  minors 
certified  in  the  16-  and  17-year-old  bracket 
was  as  follows :  manufacturing  industry, 
2.986;  nonmanufacturing  industry,  1,047: 
construction  industry,  180.  In  this  age 
group,  1,425  of  the  certifications  were  for 
vacation  and  part-time  work,  while  2,8S8 
were  for  full-time  work. 

A  total  of  3.300  of  the  minors  certified 
were  boys,  and  2,136  were  girls. 

A  total  of  1,087  vacation  and  part-time 
work  certificates  were  issued  to  minors  in 
the  14  and  15  age  group. 

Thirty-six  boys  aged  12  and  13  were 
certified  for  news  delivery  service.  The 
law.  does  not  permit  employment  of  girls 
under  14  years  of  age. 


The  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Elkin  reports  completion  of  1,143,867 
man-hours  of  work  between  April  26  and 
July  8  without  loss  of  working  time  due 
to  accidents. 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Buildings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . 371  $1,636,262 

Two-family  dwellings  .  16  93,000 

One-family  and  2-family  dwellings..  12  36,000 

Three-  and  4-family  dwellings .  3  26,600 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings  .  1  375,000 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings  hav¬ 
ing  stores  or  shops  therewith  _  1  1,600 

Other  nonhousekeeping  dwellings ....  2  2,900 


TOTAL .  405  $2,171,262 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreational  places  1  $  7,500 

Churches .  2  11,000 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops  ...  37  193,850 

Garages,  commercial  .  6  52,800 

Garages,  private  .  34  26,800 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  2  20,300 

Office  buildings,  including  banks  ....  3  16,300 

Public  buildings,  Federal,  State, 

county  and  local .  1  6,500 

Public  works  and  utilities .  2  6,000 

Educational  buildings,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  libraries,  museums,  etc . _  4  990,500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc. . 11  3,996 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs...  66  180,190 

All  other  nonresidential  . _ .  5  40,715 


TOTAL .  173  $1,556,450 


Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs: 


Housekeeping  dwellings  .  237  $  108,607 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  7  14,800 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  97  272,522 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 


JUNE  1945  AND  JUNE  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

June  1945 

June  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

June  1945 

June  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . 

578 

919 

4-  59.0 

$1,573,184 

$4,123,641 

+  162.1 

109 

405 

+271.6 
+  66.3 
-  6.6 

346,908 

2,171,262 

+525.9 
+  127.6 
—  27.0 

104 

173 

684,058 

1,556,450 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

365 

341 

542,218 

395,929 

TOTAL..... . . .  341  $  395,929 


Children’s  Bureau  Industrial  Di¬ 
vision  Made  a  Part  of  Labor 
Department’s  Division  of  La¬ 
bor  Standards. 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

MAY  1946  AND  JUNE  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

May  1946 

June  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

May  1946 

June  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . 

1,110 

919 

—17.2 

$3,277,321 

$4,123,641 

+  25.8 

Residential  buildings . — 

586 

405 

—30.9 

1,974,915 

2,171,262 

+  9.9 

Nonresidential  buildings . — 

168 

173 

+  3.0 

1,058,203 

1,556.450 

+47.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

356 

341 

-  4.2 

244,203 

395,929 

+  62.1 

Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B.  Scliwellenbach 
announced  recently  that  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  which 
under  the  President’s  reorganization  plan 
remains  in  the  Department  of  Labor  while 
the  rest  of  the  Bureau  moves  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  is  being  transferred 
as  a  unit  to  the  Department’s  Division  of 
Labor  Standards. 


SUMMARY  OF  JUNE  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  June  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

June  1945 

June  1946 

June  1945 

June  1946 

June  1945 

June  1946 

June  1945 

June  1946 

June  1945 

June  1946 

Total . . . 

405 

$2,171,262 

$346,908 

$2,171,262 

117 

489 

$684,058 

$1,556,450 

$542,218 

$395,929 

$1,573,184 

$4,123,641 

Asheville . . . 

21 

59,300 

10,050 

59,300 

5 

21 

1,500 

4,990 

14,987 

18,550 

26,537 

82,840 

Burlington . 

9 

4  900 

37,497 

2 

9 

14  000 

100 

14,700 

18,900 

62,297 

Charlotte . . 

51 

636,740 

124,860 

636  740 

28 

128 

103,519 

95,890 

165,338 

28+08 

393+17 

761+38 

Concord . 

6 

1,700 

20.900 

1 

6 

7,200 

3,625 

1,350 

5,325 

29,450 

Durham . 

20 

141,500 

47+50 

141.500 

9 

20 

8,800 

722,150 

44,675 

43^750 

101,025 

907,400 

6 

7,950 

9,550 

4 

6 

475 

11,800 

325 

8,750 

21+50 

Fayetteville . 

44 

8  000 

134,225 

11 

44 

13,175 

53,750 

12,337 

21,175 

200’312 

Gastonia . 

12 

2  750 

36.000 

1 

12 

11,000 

28,500 

1G500 

13,750 

76’000 

Goldsboro . . 

3 

20,000 

2,750 

20,000 

2 

3 

30,200 

10,850 

4.075 

6+55 

37,025 

37,305 

Greensboro . . . 

22 

101,375 

59,000 

101,375 

15 

22 

25,430 

41,405 

31,045 

11,610 

115.475 

154,390 

Greenville . . 

4 

25  600 

1.200 

25,500 

1 

4 

3,400 

250 

23,000 

1,450 

61,900 

Hickory .  .. 

13 

72,000 

13 

4,000 

46,500 

7,500 

1,000 

11,500 

119,500 

High  Point _ 

28 

103,800 

9,450 

103,800 

5 

28 

39,900 

14.975 

51,016 

63,810 

100,366 

182,585 

Kinston . . 

7 

1  7  700 

17,700 

7 

2,400 

1,800 

2,400 

19,500 

Lexington . 

8 

2L800 

12,500 

21,800 

3 

8 

268,500 

3,850 

3,800 

25,050 

284+00 

60+00 

New  Bern . . 

6 

21,500 

21,500 

6 

4,400 

5,800 

3,725 

5,800 

29,625 

Raleigh . . „ 

27 

156  900 

156  900 

31 

41,125 

80.765 

99,100 

140,225 

237^665 

Reidsville . . . 

4 

12  775 

2  000 

12  775 

9 

4 

28  000 

25  200 

4,000 

30,000 

41,975 

Rocky  Mount. . 

19 

81,900 

2+00 

81,900 

l 

17 

10,275 

27,575 

13,000 

2+50 

25+75 

111,825 

Salisbury _ _ _ 

9 

44,500 

7,698 

44,500 

4 

11 

2,000 

287,900 

22,875 

12,330 

32,573 

344,730 

Shelby . 

9 

26,700 

3,000 

26  700 

3 

10 

21  000 

24,000 

2fi  700 

Statesville . 

41 

191,300 

io!ooo 

191  300 

2 

41 

1,763 

5  900 

11,763 

197  200 

Thomasville . 

1 

400 

4,100 

400 

2 

1 

9700 

4,300 

8,400 

10  100 

Wilmington . . . 

2 

17,000 

17,000 

2 

48,596 

36,500 

39  154 

57,445 

87,750 

110  945 

Wilson . . 

6 

39,700 

3,700 

39,700 

3 

6 

975 

1,500 

4,675 

41  200 

Winston-Salem. . 

27 

140,700 

21,250 

140,700 

29 

29 

8,400 

31,350 

30,378 

62+59 

60,028 

224,809 
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Moderate  Building  Activity  Continues  In  June 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  .Tune  7S5  manu¬ 
facturing.  mercantile,  service  and  mining 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  IS, 326 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,556 
violations  of  the  labor  laws.  Immediate 
compliance  was  secured  in  1.241  cases. 
The  remaining  violations  required  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  correction. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows : 

Viola-  Compli- 
tions  ances 


Hour  Law  .  71  42 

Child  Labor  _  597  580 

Time  Records  -  _  61  3S 

Drinking  Facilities  _  28  13 

Sanitation _  137  102 

Seats _  5  2 

Safety  Code  .  318  218 

Other _  339  246 


Four  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  child  labor  and  maximum  hour 
laws  and  safety  and  health  rules  and 
regulations  were  investigated  during  the 
month.  Violations  were  substantiated  in 
three  cases,  and  corrective  measures  were 
taken.  The  alleged  violations  were  not 
substantiated  in  the  other  case. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

Inspections  were  made  in  54  establish¬ 
ments  during  June  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Nine  of  the  firms  were  violating  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Twenty-five  of  the  firms  were  violating 
the  overtime  and  the  record-keeping  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act. 

Two  of  the  firms  were  violating  the 
overtime  provision  only. 

Ten  of  the  firms  were  violating  the 
record-keeping  provisions  only. 

Eight  of  the  firms  were  in  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  law. 

A  total  of  $6,902.45  was  paid  as  back 
wages  to  300  workers  who  previously  had 
been  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
of  40  cents  an  hour  or  less  than  the  re¬ 
quired  time-and-one-half  pay  for  overtime 
worked.  The  back-wage  payments  were 
made  by  32  establishments. 

Back  Wages  Paid  Workers  Total 
$130,000  in  First  Half 
of  1946 


Analysis  of  reports  on  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1946  shows  that  4,235  workers  were  paid 
a  total  of  more  than  $130,000  in  back 
wages. 

The  wage  restitution  payments  were 
made  by  some  225  firms,  which,  upon  in¬ 
spection  by  Department  inspectors,  were 
found  to  be  violating  the  minimum  wage 
or  overtime  provisions  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law. 

The  number  of  establishments  which 
paid  back  wages  during  the  six-month 
period  was  approximately  half  of  the  total 
number  of  firms  inspected  during  the 
period. 


WORKWEEK  IN  THE  TAR  HEEL 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  REDUCED 
(Continued  from  page  one) 
war  program  begin  to  have  marked  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  textile  industry.  In  that 
year  the  workweek  rose  to  an  average  of 
39.1  hours. 

In  1942,  when  our  war  program  began 
in  earnest,  there  was  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  textile  products,  and  the 
workweek  rose  to  40.8  hours.  By  1943  it 
had  increased  to  41.5  hours.  The  high 
point  was  reached  in  1944,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  rise  to  41.9  hours.  By  the  end  of 
that  year,  the  great  demand  for  textile 
products  for  war  uses  had  been  largely 
met,  and  in  the  final  year  of  the  war  the 
workweek  again  dropped  to  41.1  hours. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1945, 
the  textile  workweek  averaged  slightly 
over  41  hours.  The  workweek  dropped 
from  41  hours  in  July  to  a  somewhat 
lower  point  in  August  when  hostilities 
were  brought  to  an  end.  It  averaged  39.5 
hours  in  September,  and  remained  at 
slightly  more  than  39  hours  a  week  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  the 
textile  workweek  averaged  38.3  hours.  In 
June  it  had  reached  a  new  low  of  37.7 
hours. 

Reviewing  the  35-year  period  1910-1945 
in  perspective,  several  influences  seem  to 
have  been  at  work  in  causing  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  workweek  from  almost 
59  hours  to  about  38  hours. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  probably 
the  great  advance  in  machine  technology 
which  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  the 
past  20  years.  Production  per  worker  is 
now  at  the  highest  point  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  history.  A  long  workweek  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  high  industrial 
output. 

Second  in  importance  is  probably  the 
long-term  effects  of  labor  organization,  the 
increasing  acceptance  of  union  contracts 
providing  for  workweeks  of  specified 
length,  with  overtime  pay  for  hours 
worked  over  a  certain  standard  number 
of  hours  per  week. 

Third,  the  long-term  effects  of  govern¬ 
ment  legislation  regulating  wages,  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  working  conditions. 


Further  Decline  Is  Shown  in 
Employment  of  Women  in 
Manufacturing  Industries 


Employment  of  women  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  manufacturing  industries  dropped  0.2 
per  cent  during  June,  continuing  a  decline 
which  has  been  apparent  for  several 
months. 

A  survey  of  1,287  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  a  total  of  237,308 
workers  showed  that  40.1  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  June  were  women,  compared 
with  40.3  per  cent  in  May.  Employment 
of  women  in  industry  reached  a  high  point 
in  May  1945  when  44.3  per  cent  of  all  man¬ 
ufacturing  jobs  in  the  State  were  occupied 
by  women.  In  June,  the  1,287  plants  sur¬ 
veyed  employed  95,193  women  production 
workers. 

Percentages  of  women  employed  in  the 
various  industry  groups  were  as  follows : 
seamless  hosiery,  68.6 ;  flat  knit  goods, 
66.6:  full-fashioned  hosiery,  57.9:  stern- 
meries  and  redrying  plants,  54.8;  paper 


Permit  Values  Increase  by  a 
Half  Million  Dollars 


Estimated  costs  of  buildings  authorized 
for  construction  in  90  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns  increased  from  $4,554,000 
in  May  to  $5,047,000  in  June. 

Reports  from  municipal  building  inspec¬ 
tors,  compiled  by  (he  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  showed  a  slight  decline  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  authorized  residential  build¬ 
ings  and  an  increase  in  nonresideutial 
building  expenditures. 

Permits  were  issued  for  construction  of 
545  residential  buildings,  242  nonresiden- 
tial  buildings,  and  for  414  repair  and  al¬ 
teration  jobs. 

Residential  construction  permits  issued 
in  June  were  valued  at  $2,810,000,  a  slight 
decline  from  the  May  figure  of  $2,847,000. 
Nonresideutial  building  increased  from 
$1,707,000  in  May  to  $2,236,000  in  June. 
The  largest  item  in  nonresidential  build¬ 
ing  during  the  month  was  authorization 
of  four  educational  buildings  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $990,000. 

Construction  of  545  new  residential 
buildings  estimated  to  cost  $2,645,000  was 
authorized  in  June.  These  included  503 
one-family  dwellings  and  42  larger  units, 
providing  housing — when  completed — for 
630  families. 

Nonresidential  permits  included  93 
stores,  44  factories,  43  private  garages,  15 
commercial  garages,  eight  service  stations, 
five  office  buildings,  four  educational  build¬ 
ings,  two  churches,  two  public  utility 
buildings,  one  public  building,  and  24 
oilier  miscellaneous  structures. 

A  total  of  $620,000  of  the  overall  build¬ 
ing  expenditure  for  the  month  went  for 
additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  414 
existing  structures. 


A  SAFETY  CREDO 


For  safety  at  work  we  need  adequate 
lighting,  rest  pauses  when  confronted  with 
fatigue,  adaptation  of  the  worker  to  the 
job,  carefulness  as  a  routine  and  elimina¬ 
tion  from  hazards  of  all  people  who  have 
the  accident,  habit. 

For  safety  on  the  road  we  must  elimi¬ 
nate  the  drunken  driver,  the  hit-and-run 
driver,  the  mentally  unbalanced  driver 
and  and  the  driver  who  does  not  have 
ordinary  intelligence,  good  eyesight  and  a 
certain  amount  of  public  conscience. 

People  who  attribute  their  accidents  to 
a  jinx  ought  to  realize  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  jinx  that  gets  them  in  acci¬ 
dents.  Safety  is  a  habit  as  carelessness  is 
a  habit. — Morris  Fishbein,  M.D.,  Editor, 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation. 


boxes,  51.1:  rayon  goods,  45.7;  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles,  42.3 ;  tobacco  products,  39.3 ;  woolen 
mi  11s,  38.9;  dyeing  and  finishing,  33.3; 
food  products,  28.8 ;  furniture,  bedsprings 
and  mattresses,  14.9. 

The  piedmont  section  of  the  State  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  women  workers 
— 42.7 ;  the  mountain  section  had  34  per 
cent,  and  the  coastal  area,  29.9. 
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East  Carolina  Industries  Faced 

With  Temporary  Labor  Shortage 


Manufacturing  Industries 
Employ  Over  2,000,000 
Veterans  in  Month  of  April 


Cannot  Compete  With  High 
Wages  Being  Paid  Workers 
in  Tobacco  Fields,  In¬ 
spector  Reports 

Inspector  E.  D.  Whitley,  Jr.,  who  works 
in  the  Greenville  district,  reports  that 
some  industries  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
are  having  a  difficult  time  competing  with 
the  high  wages  currently  being  paid  to 
workers  in  tobacco  harvesting. 

"I  have  seen  two  establishments  so  far 
which  have  ceased  operation  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  their  employees  are  work- 
ins  in  tobacco,”  Whitley  writes.  “Of  course, 
they  expect  to  have  most  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  back  and  resume  operation  after 
the  tobacco  season.” 

High  Wages 

“It  also  might  be  of  interest  to  know 
the  pay  scale  in  several  counties  of  the 
people  working  in  tobacco.  Tobacco  prim¬ 
ers  are  receiving  in  range  from  $10  to  $15 
per  day :  some  are  receiving  $55  per  week 
with  two  meals  furnished ;  and  in  some 
of  the  less  populated  areas  the  primers 
are  receiving  from  $6  to  $10  per  day.  The 
women  hands  around  the  tobacco  barns 
are  receiving  $5  per  day.  The  methods  of 
work  differ  from  farmer  to  farmer  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘day.’  Some  work  from  7  a.m. 
to  (i  p.m.,  and  others  consider  it  a  ‘day’ 
when  a  barn  of  tobacco  is  ‘put  in.’ 

“Some  of  the  firms  which  I  have  in¬ 


spected  tpll  me  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  these  wages  and  as  a  result  lose  their 
employees.  I  also  understand  that  no  so¬ 
cial  security  or  withholding  taxes  have  to 
he  paid  by  persons  working  on  the  tobacco 
crops.” 


Industrial  Wages  Average 

$31.05  Per  Week  in  June 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  264,000 
workers  in  2.070  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  fell  0.4  per  cent  during 
June  compared  with  May.  Hourly  earn¬ 
ings  remained  virtually  unchanged  at  79.5 
cents,  but  average  weekly  earnings  dropped 
from  $31.16  in  May  to  $31.05  in  June.  This 
fractional  drop  took  place  following  sev¬ 
eral  consecutive  months  in  which  both 
hourly  and  weekly  earnings  had  shown 
continuous  increases. 

Total  employment  in  the  plants  sur¬ 
veyed  increased  0.7  per  cent ;  total  pay 
rolls  went  up  0.3  per  cent  to  a  weekly  sum 
of  $8,209,618.  The  workweek  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  averaged  39.1  hours. 

The  average  worker  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  put  in  38.9  hours  of  work, 
for  which  he  received  80.3  cents  per  hour, 
or  $31.23  per  week.  The  average  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  worker  put  in  41.3  hours  at  an 
average  hourly  rate  of  69.8  cents  and 
weekly  earnings  of  $2S.87. 


More  than  2,000,000  veterans  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  in  April,  a  ratio 
of  about  one  out  of  every  six  factory  em¬ 
ployees,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Half  of  the  veterans  were  employed  in 
industries  where  earnings  averaged  over 
$47  a  week.  An  additional  33  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  were  employed  in  industries 
with  earnings  averaging  from  $40  to  $44 
a  week,  and  the  remaining  17  per  cent 
were  employed  in  industries  in  which  earn¬ 
ings  averaged  less  than  $40  a  week. 

The  proportion  of  veterans  was  better 
than  one  out  of  every  five  employees  in 
the  automobile,  petroleum,  chemical  and 
iron  and  steel  industries.  They  represent¬ 
ed  almost  as  high  a  proportion  in  paper 
products,  machinery,  and  rubber  products 
industries.  Except  for  tobacco  and  apparel, 
where  few  veterans  were  employed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  women  in 
the  industries,  the  proportion  of  veterans 
employed  increased  over  the  month  in  all 
manufacturing  groups. 


The  optimist  fell  from  the  top  story  of 
a  skyscraper.  As  he  passed  the  fourth 
story  he  was  overheard  muttering : 

“So  far,  so  good !” 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


June  1946  Compared  with  May  1946 


INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing : 

Total  _ _ _  _ _____ 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ _ _ 

Cotton  Goods _ _ _ _ 

Cottonseed  Oil....  _ _ _ 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

Fertilizer  ....  _  _ _ 

Foods  and  Kindred  Products ....  _ 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses  ... 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

Knit  Goods,  Flat . . 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills).. 

Machinery  Group  _ _ _ _ 

Paper  Boxes  .  . . . 

I  ’nil »  and  Paper  Mills.— 

Printing  and  Publishing . 

Rayon  Goods  _..  _ 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants 

Tobacco  Products _  _ _ _ 

Woolen  Mills  ...  _  _ _ 

other  Industries ... 

A'  (inmanufacturing : 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ 

Retail 

Wholesale _ _ _ _ _ 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 
Mines  and  Quarries _ 

Public  Utilities 
Hotels 

Total  All  Manufacturing 
and  Nonmanufactubinq 

X  Less  than  .1%. 


EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

1,332 

244,324 

+  0.8 

$7,630,375 

+  0.3 

15 

841 

+  5.3 

26,784 

4-  S.5 

311 

114,038 

+•  1.0 

3,395,606 

—  0.4 

13 

373 

— 18.7 

9,901 

—26.6 

18 

4,893 

+  1.8 

159,641 

+  6.6 

41 

1,176 

— 

32,034 

—19.4 

217 

6,629 

4-  1-1 

192,710 

+  2.2 

89 

14,664 

+  1.8 

423,913 

+  1.3 

60 

14,095 

+  1.0 

516,242 

—  0.9 

126 

17,375 

+  2.1 

460,371 

+  2.4 

23 

1,355 

+  4.2 

48,041 

—  2.3 

8 

2,725 

+  0.4 

76,656 

—  1.8 

64 

5,352 

+  2.3 

153,561 

+  4.8 

5G 

2,488 

+  3.9 

99,471 

+  6.2 

18 

1,043 

+  3.5 

28,057 

X 

7 

5,002 

+  0.9 

227,864 

+  2.5 

61 

1,748 

-  0.4 

68,974 

—  1.9 

25 

8.314 

+  0.9 

283,289 

+  0.9 

32 

6,911 

—  2.0 

198,375 

+  3.2 

8 

1 1,564 

-(-  0.4 

411,207 

—  3.3 

7 

4,085 

+  2.3 

144,705 

+  0.7 

133 

19,653 

—  0.5 

672,973 

+  LI 

747 

20,065 

-  0.3 

$  579,243 

+  0.6 

441 

8.152 

—  2.4 

198,895 

+  2.2 

173 

2,489 

0.7 

101,815 

—  0.3 

50 

2.336 

+  3.3 

47,834 

+  2.S 

23 

726 

—  0.5 

22,011 

+  2.0 

Si 

4.629 

+  1.9 

178,780 

—  0.8 

23 

1,733 

-  0.1 

29,908 

—  2.0 

2,079 

264,389 

+  0.7 

$8,209,618 

+  0.3 

AV.  WKLY 

AV.  HRS. 

AV. 

HRLY 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Cho. 

$31.23 

—  0.5 

38.9 

—  0.5 

S0.3 

no  ch. 

31.85 

+  3.1 

43.3 

+  1.6 

73.5 

+  L4 

29.78 

—  1.3 

37.7 

-  1.3 

78.9 

no  ch. 

26.54 

—  9.6 

41.9 

—16.2 

63.4 

+  8.0 

32.63 

+  4.7 

39.0 

+  3.2 

83.7 

+  1.5 

27.24 

+  4.0 

40.5 

+  0.7 

67.2 

+  3.1 

29.07 

+  LI 

43.5 

+  1-2 

66.9 

no  ch. 

28.91 

0.6 

39.8 

-  1.5 

72.6 

+  0.8 

36.63 

—  1.8 

37.8 

—  1.3 

96.8 

—  0.7 

26.50 

+  0.3 

35.8 

—  0.8 

74.1 

+  1.2 

35.45 

—  6.2 

41.9 

-  5.0 

84.7 

—  1.2 

28.13 

_  2  2 

39.2 

no  eh. 

71.8 

—  2.2 

28.69 

+  2.4 

44.3 

-I-  0.9 

64.8 

+  1.6 

39.98 

+  2.2 

44.4 

+  0.2 

90.1 

+  1.9 

26.90 

—  3.4 

40.0 

-  3.1 

67.2 

—  0.3 

45.55 

+  1.6 

43.2 

—  1.1 

105.4 

2.6 

39.46 

—  1.5 

38.8 

—  0.8 

101.6 

—  0.9 

34.07 

X 

41.0 

+  0.7 

83.0 

—  0.8 

28.70 

+  5.4 

40.1 

+  5.0 

71.6 

+  0.6 

35.56 

—  3.7 

40.7 

-  1.2 

87.3 

—  2.6 

35.42 

-  1.6 

42.7 

—  1.2 

82.9 

-  0.5 

34.24 

+  1.6 

39.7 

+  2.1 

86.3 

—  0.5 

$28.87 

+  1.0 

41.3 

+  1.5 

69.8 

—  0.6 

24.40 

+  4.S 

3S.9 

+  5.4 

62.8 

—  Q.5 

40.91 

+  0.4 

43.3 

+  0.5 

94.4 

—  0.3 

20.48 

—  0.4 

46.1 

-  0.4 

44.4 

—  0.2 

30.32 

+  2.5 

43.7 

+  2.8 

69.4 

—  0.3 

38.62 

—  2.6 

40.S 

-  2.6 

94.7 

no  ch. 

17.26 

—  1.9 

44.2 

—  0.9 

39.0 

—  1.3 

$31.05 

—  0.4 

39.1 

-  0.3 

79.5 

no  ch. 
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Labor  Divisions  Active  During  Biennium 


Industrial  Safety  Program 
Is  Inaugurated  in 


During  tlie  war,  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  carried  on  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  manpower  in  war 
industries,  (lie  purpose  of  which  was  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  the  promotion 
of  safe  working  conditions  whereby  great¬ 
er  production  of  materials  could  be 
achieved. 

This  program  proved  to  he  very  success¬ 
ful.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  management  of  many 
industrial  plants  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  decided  to  carry 
on  this  work  as  a  State  program. 

This  Department,  with  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  many  leaders  of  industrial 
safety  within  the  State,  has  developed  a 
safety  program  which  we  feel  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
contribute  to  the  curtailment  of  economic 
waste. 

The  program  is  divided  into  three  phas¬ 
es:  (1)  awards;  (2)  education;  (3)  peri¬ 
odic  safety  drives  in  special  industries. 

This  program  became  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1946. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  will  recognize  plants 
and  establishments  which  have  maintained 
certain  safety  standards  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1946.  Further  recognition 
will  be  shown  to  such  plants  and  establish¬ 
ments  that  continue  to  maintain  the  pre¬ 
scribed  standards. 

This  recognition  will  he  in  the  form  of 
a  certificate  of  achievement.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  type 
awarded  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  during  the  war  period.  We  feel 
that  plants  and  establishments  qualifying 
for  the  award  will  be  proud  to  display 
this  recognition  of  their  interest  in  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  employees. 

Applicants  qualifying  for  the  award 
must  meet  the  following  general  require¬ 
ments  : 

1.  Accurate  accident  records  and  total 
man-hours  worked  by  all  employees  must 
be  kept  on  file. 

2.  Reduce  the  accident  frequency  rate 
at  least  40  per  cent  during  a  specified  six- 
months  period  over  a  corresponding  six- 
months  period  of  the  previous  year;  or 
maintain  a  perfect  accident  record  during 
the  designated  period. 

3.  Maintain  a  minimum  of  50  employees 
during  the  designated  periods. 

Application  blanks  for  certificates  of 
award  and  detailed  information  concern¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  the  program  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  writing  to  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Labor  Building, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Department  of  Labor  presents  this 
month  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
more  significant  aspects  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  each  division  during  the 
biennium  July  1944  through  June  1946. 

INSPECTION  ACTIVITIES 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions  inspected  more  than  20,000  stores, 
factories,  elevators  and  mines  during  the 
biennium  —  places  of  business  employing 
over  680,000  workers.  A  total  of  5,430  in¬ 
spections  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  safe  working  conditions  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Pay  rolls  were  checked  in  1,295 
establishments.  A  total  of  1.193  elevators 
were  inspected  for  safety.  The  inspectors 
went  into  556  mines  to  check  upon  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  safety.  A  total  of  12,- 
033  mercantile  establishments  of  all  types 
were  inspected  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  safety  and  health,  maximum 
hour,  child  labor,  and  sanitation  laws  and 
regulations. 

A  total  of  6.921  boiler  inspection  reports 
were  received  from  insurance  inspectors. 
These  reports  were  reviewed,  and  6,533 
operating  certificates  were  issued. 

Violations 

During  the  two-year  period,  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections  found  a 
total  of  36,735  violations  of  the  labor  laws, 
rules  and  regulations.  A  total  of  29.623  of 
these  were  brought  into  immediate  com¬ 
pliance.  There  were  16.245  violations  of 
the  child  labor  law  provisions  alone. 

Wage-Hour  Law 

A  total  of  2.156  inspections  were  made 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  the  Public 
Contracts  Act.  Violations  were  found  in 
slightly  less  than  1,700  cases.  Many  of 
these  were  recordkeeping  violations ;  but 
there  were  enough  violations  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  to 
warrant  the  paying  of  .$416,520  in  back 
wages  to  18,254  employees.  The  back  wag¬ 
es  were  paid  by  837  establishments. 

During  the  biennium  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  most  categories  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  laws,  compared  with  the 
1942-44  period.  For  example,  the  number 
of  safety  and  health  code  violations  in¬ 
creased  28  per  cent ;  violations  of  the 
sanitation  regulations  increased  47  per 
cent ;  violations  of  the  maximum  hour  law 
increased  7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law  decreased 
nearly  14  per  cent. 

CONCILIATION  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  biennium  the  Conciliation 
Service  intervened  in  a  total  of  238  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  a  dispute  existed  between 
labor  and  management.  Of  these,  108  were 
in  the  textile  industry,  15  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  15  in  machinery  and  foundry  indus¬ 


try,  13  in  furniture  and  lumber ;  and  the 
remainder  were  in  15  other  different  in¬ 
dustries.  A  total  of  80,438  employees  were 
involved  in  these  situations. 

However,  only  68  of  these  labor-man¬ 
agement  disputes  resulted  in  strikes.  A 
total  of  24,709  employees  participated  in 
strikes  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  371,- 
766  man-days  of  working  time.  The  aver¬ 
age  duration  of  a  strike  during  the  bi¬ 
ennium  was  slightly  less  than  one  week. 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING 

Authorized  apprentice  training  programs 
are  now  being  operated  in  97  establish¬ 
ments,  with  more  than  300  apprentices 
enrolled.  Basic  standards  for  the  training 
of  apprentices  have  been  developed  for  a 
number  of  skilled  trades,  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  rapid  training  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  and  mechanics  whose  services 
are  needed  during  the  reconversion  period, 
and  will  be  acutely  needed  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

ARBITRATION 

Since  passage  of  the  Voluntary  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1945,  an  arbitration  panel  of 
12  citizens  has  been  appointed  and  de¬ 
tailed  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  arbi¬ 
tration  has  been  established.  During  the 
past  year,  the  members  of  the  arbitration 
panel  have  arbitrated  a  total  of  20  labor- 
management  disputes.  In  each  case,  the 
arbitrators  served  at  the  combined  re¬ 
quest  of  both  the  labor  and  management 
involved  in  the  dispute. 

DEAF  WORKERS 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  placed 
47  deaf  persons  in  jobs  during  the  bien¬ 
nium.  Eighty-one  deaf  persons  were  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Bureau.  One  deaf  person 
was  placed  as  a  farm  laborer ;  two  in  the 
building  industry ;  six  in  clerical  positions ; 
six  in  the  textile  industry ;  one  in  domes¬ 
tic  service;  two  in  shoe  repairing;  two  in 
hosiery  manufacturing ;  11  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades ;  one  as  a  teacher ;  two  in  dry- 
cleaning  plants ;  three  in  dairies  and 
creameries ;  eight  in  munitions  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  two  in  unclassified  occupations. 

STATISTICS 

The  principal  job  of  the  Statistics  Di¬ 
vision  was  the  compilation  of  monthly 
estimates  on  nonagricultural  employment 
in  the  State.  The  sample  of  industrial 
firms  reporting  to  the  Division  increased 
substantially  during  the  biennium.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,200  North  Carolina  firms 
are  now  reporting  regularly  each  month 
employment,  pay  roll  and  man-hours  data. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  employment  by  major  industrial  di¬ 
visions  are  now  available  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1939  and  for  the  years  1943, 
1944  and  1945,  by  months. 

The  Division  secured  the  co-operation 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Building  Permit  Estimates 

Make  Slight  Drop  in  July 


The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  author¬ 
ized  for  construction  in  the  26  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  of  over  10,001)  population  and 
in  52  smaller  towns  dropped  from  $5,047,- 
000  in  June  to  $4,425,000  in  July,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  received  from  municipal 
building  inspectors  compiled  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Statistics. 

Estimates  on  all  residential  construc¬ 
tion  in  July  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  given  for  June,  the  costs  being 
$2,810,000  and  $2,834,000  respectively  for 
the  two  months. 

July  nonresidential  building  estimates 


showed  a  decided  drop,  however,  with 
July  costs  of  $1,590,000  compared  with 
the  June  estimate  of  $2,237,000.  The  fig¬ 
ures  for  both  months  for  residential  and 
nonresidential  building  include  the  costs 
of  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  on 
existing  structures,  as  well  as  estimates 
on  new  building. 

Housing  authorized  in  July  included 
532  one-family  dwellings,  19  two-family 
dwellings,  two  three-  and  four-family  dwell¬ 
ings,  10  apartment  buildings,  and  one 
hotel  and  two  nonhousekeeping  dwellings. 
A  total  of  566  residential  buildings  were 
authorized  during  July  to  provide  housing 
for  640  families  when  completed. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  included  75  stores,  49  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  43  factories  and  workshops, 
13  commercial  garages,  six  office  buildings 
and  banks,  six  churches,  six  service  sta¬ 
tions,  two  educational  buildings,  one  in¬ 
stitutional  building,  one  amusement  place, 
and  27  miscellaneous  temporary  structures 
— a  total  of  230  nonresidential  buildings. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  iu 
July,  with  estimated  building  casts  total¬ 
ing  $600,000.  Raleigh  was  second,  with 
$38S,000.  High  Point  was  third,  with  $332,- 
000. 

Child  Employment  Certificates 
Show  Drop  in  July 

A  total  of  3,501  minors  under  IS  years 


of  age  -were  certified  for  work  by  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  welfare  throughout  the 
State  during  July. 

The  July  total  represents  a  decided  drop 
from  the  June  figure  of  5,436,  reflecting  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  minors  applying 
for  summer  vacation  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  certificates. 

The  July  certifications  were  approxi¬ 
mately  half  as  numerous  as  those  for  July 
1945,  but  were  slightly  higher  than  those 
for  May  1946. 

Full-time  employment  certificates  were 
issued  to  2,017  minors  16  and  17  years  of 
age  during  the  month.  Vacation  and  part- 
time  certificates  issued  to  minors  from  12 
through  17  years  of  age  accounted  for  the 
remaining  1,484  certificates  issued  during 
the  month. 

A  total  of  755  vacation  and  part-time 
certificates  were  issued  to  minors  14  and 
15  years  of  age. 

I  ype  of  July  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  in  26  Reporting  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

lyge  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Coat 

One-family  dwellings .  406  $1,701,455 

Iwo-family  dwellings .  17  128,500 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings....  2  18,100 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings .  10  168,000 

Hotels . - .  1  150^000 

TOTAL . 436  $2,166,055 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches . 5  3  38,650 

lactones,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops....  37  304,680 

Garages,  commercial . . 6  8,300 

Garages,  private . 37  lo]925 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  5  I5I226 

Institutional  buildings .  1  12,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks.—  3  204,100 

Educational  buildings .  1  500 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

ete . - .  6  2,025 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs...  43  138,150 

All  other  nonresidential. _ _  16  34,257 


TOTAL— . 168  $  768,612 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  235  $  91,706 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings _  11  11,325 

On  nonresidential  buildings _  109  272,726 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1945  AND  JULY  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Total... 


Residential  buildings . . 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs.. 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

July  1945 

July  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

July  1945 

July  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

650 

949 

-f-  46.0 

$1,655,337 

$3,310,423 

+  100.0“ 

167 

436 

+161.7 

620,448 

2,166,055 

+249.1 

103 

168 

+  63.4 

622,290 

768,612 

+  47.2 

380 

355 

—  6.6 

512,599 

375,756 

—  26.7 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JUNE  1946  AND  JULY  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

June  1946 

July  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

June  1946 

July  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. _ _ _ 

919 

949 

+3.3 

$4,123,641 

$3,310,423 

—19.7 

Residential  buildings . . 

405 

436 

+7.7 

2,171,262 

2,166,055 

—  0.2 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

173 

158 

—8.7 

1,556,450 

768,612 

—50.6 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

341 

355 

+4.1 

395,929 

375,756 

—  5.1 

TOTAL . - . . . .  355  $  375,756 


SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  July  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Total... 


Asheville _ _ _ 

Burlington _ 

Charlotte _ 

Concord _ .... 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City.... 

Fayetteville _ 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro _ 

Greensboro _ 

Greenville _ 

Hickory . . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

Lexington . . 

New  Bern _ 

Raleigh . 

Reidsville . . 

Rocky  Mount . 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . . 

Thomasville . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . 

Winston-Salem.. 


No.  OP 
Build¬ 
ings 


436 


24 

13 

69 

13 

28 

6 

34 

17 

4 


1 

15 
51 

io 

3 

67 

6 

16 
5 


11 

5 

4 

11 

33 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

Private 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Construc- 

TION 

July  1945 

July  1946 

July  1945 

July  1946 

$2,166,055 

$620,448 

$2,166,055 

167 

512 

92,100~ 

9,193 

92,100" 

3 

24 

17 

315,050 

114,750 

315.050 

27 

68 

14,000 

10.600 

14,000 

6 

13 

174.040 

65.600 

174,040 

13 

29 

11.900 

9,650 

11,900 

4 

6 

233.850 

9.600 

233.850 

9 

33 

184.000 

6.000 

184,000 

3 

67 

24,000 

8,800 

24,000 

6 

4 

31,050 

8 

6.500 

11.150 

6.500 

3 

1 

63.000 

3,300 

63.000 

2 

15 

198,450 

2  nno 

198,450 

1 

51 

29,800 

7 

31.950 

7.000 

31.950 

3 

10 

10.000 

4,500 

10.000 

4 

3 

383.790 

147,150 

383,790 

26 

73 

12.625 

2.000 

12.625 

2 

6 

82.000 

3,200 

82,000 

2 

18 

24,800 

275 

24,800 

1 

10 

18.000 

5 

40.850 

10,580 

40,850 

3 

11 

8.300 

350 

8.300 

1 

5 

18.250 

6,500 

18.250 

2 

4 

49.200 

13.000 

49.200 

4 

11 

132,750 

96,400 

132,750 

22 

33 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 


July  1945 


$522,290 


350 

18,415 

95.700 

1,450 

4,325 


23,100 

21,000 

4,250 

24,000 

850 

4,000 

3.475 

33,400 

38,475 

4,100 

101,200 


1,300 
2,500 
10,000 
14. non 
2.000 
59,300 
500 
54,600 


July  1946 


$768,612 

6,285 

17,147 

243,250 

1.500 

9,900 

8,725 

8,950 

20,850 

9,100 


42,500 

37,000 

61,925 


3,500 

1,350 

2,800 

112.750 

23,050 

14,555 


24,000 

50.500 

37,700 

41,275 


ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 


July  1945 


$512,599 

36'513 


46,867 

1,100 

29,814 


3,875 

3,400 

11,000 

182,965 


900 

29,896 

18,225 

3,600 

4,830 

6.500 

3.500 
34,500 
10,000 


49,653 

4,000 

31,461 


July  1946 


$375,756 


28.955 

16,625 

42,664 

3,800 

43,400 


7,080 

2,350 

2,960 


3,700 

5.900 

82,363 


1.660 

7,370 

1,900 


3.550 

17,275 


400 

41,350 

7,500 

55,974 


ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 


July  1945 


$1,655,337 

46,056 

18,415 

257,317 

13,150 

99,739 

9,650 

36,575 

30,400 

24,050 

238,015 

12.000 

8,200 

35.371 

63.200 
63.700 

12.200 
253,180 

8.500 

8,000 

37.275 

38.000 

24.580 

2,350 

115,453 

17,500 

182,461 


July  1946 


$3,310,423 

127.340 
87,422 

600,964 

19,300 

227.340 
20,625 

249,880 

207,200 

36,050 

52,700 

105,900 

332,738 


37.100 

18,720 

388,490 

125.375 

108.600 

66,630 

’407850 

32,700 

110,100 

94,400 

229,999 
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26  Tar  Heel  Cities  Spend  Over 

$62,000,000  On  Building  In  Two  Years 

$27,000,000  Spent  in  First  Six  Months  of  1946; 

Charlotte  Leads  Cities;  Durham  2nd,  Raleigh  3rd 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 

STATE  LAW  INSPECTIONS 

During  the  month  of  July  924  manufac¬ 
turing,  mercantile  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  employing  a  total  of  21,231  workers 
were  inspected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
North  Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Inspections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1,653  violations  of  the  labor  laws,  includ¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  recordkeep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  1,617 
cases.  Compliance  was  assured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remaining  violations,  most 
of  which  required  additional  time  for  cor¬ 
rection. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 
follows : 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

SI 

92 

Child  Labor  . . 

727 

720 

Time  Records  _ _ 

74 

75 

Drinking  Facilities  .. 

16 

19 

Sanitation 

161 

147 

Seats _ 

5 

3 

Safety  Code  _ 

273 

284 

Other _ 

316 

277 

During  the  month  11  complaints  alleging 
violations  of  the  child  labor  and  maximum 
hour  laws  were  investigated  by  the  De¬ 
partment’s  inspectors.  Violations  were  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  eight  of  these  cases  and  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  secured.  In  the  other 
three  cases  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violations.  One 
complaint  alleging  violations  of  State  safe¬ 
ty  and  health  regulations  was  investigated 
and  violations  were  substantiated.  Recom¬ 
mendations  necessary  to  correct  such  vio¬ 
lations  were  made. 

Six-month  Totals 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  a 
total  of  4,970  firms  employing  181,226 
workers  were  inspected  to  secure  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  State  labor  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  violations  found  and  compliances 
secured  were  as  follows: 


Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

__  453 

330 

Child  Labor  _ 

..  3,291 

3,065 

Time  Records _ 

-  372 

27S 

Drinking  Facilities 

_  148 

107 

Sanitation _  _ 

..  1,043 

722 

Seats _ _ _ 

..  19 

19 

Safety  Code  _ 

..  2,129 

1,870 

Other.... _ _ 

..  1,668 

1,463 

Totals _ 

...  9,123 

7,S54 

WAGE-HOUR  INSPECTIONS 

Eighty-one  inspections  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  July  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Of  the  81  firms  inspected,  seven  were  in 
full  compliance  with  the  law.  One  firm 
was  violating  the  minimum  wage  pro¬ 
vision  ;  three  firms  were  violating  the 
overtime  provisions ;  24  firms  were  violat¬ 
ing  the  recordkeeping  provisions ;  three 
firms  were  violating  the  minimum  wage 
and  recordkeeping  provisions ;  33  firms 
were  violating  the  overtime  and  record¬ 
keeping  provisions ;  seven  firms  were  vio¬ 
lating  the  minimum  wage,  overtime,  and 
recordkeeping  provisions ;  and  three  firms 
were  violating  the  child  labor  provisions. 

Thirty-eight  firms  paid  a  total  of  $9,- 


025.45  in  back  wages  to  239  workers  dur¬ 
ing  July.  The  239  employees  previously 
had  been  paid  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 
for  their  work,  or  had  not  been  paid  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  work. 

Apprenticeship  Council  Adopts 
Standards  for  the  Training  of 
Mechanics  and  Craftsmen 

Basic  standards  for  the  training  of  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  skilled  trades  were  adopt¬ 
ed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Apprenticeship  Council. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  A.  J.  Fox 
and  L.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Raleigh ;  R.  M.  Ker- 
mon,  of  Wilmington;  Dewey  Faires,  of 
Charlotte;  Harry  G.  Waynick,  of  Greens¬ 
boro;  E.  T.  Dorrity,  of  Winston-Salem; 
and  George  W.  Coggin,  of  Raleigh. 

C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Council  secretary, 
presented  the  annual  activity  report  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  of  which  he  is  di¬ 
rector. 

Authorized  apprentice  training  programs 
are  being  operated  at  present  in  97  estab¬ 
lishments,  with  more  than  300  apprentices 
enrolled,  Beddingfield  said. 

Veteran  Trainees 

Allowances  paid  veteran  trainees  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  are  not  intended 
as  a  “subsidy  for  their  production,”  Bed¬ 
dingfield  told  the  Council.  He  emphasized 
that  the  wage  rates  agreed  upon  between 
the  trainee  and  the  employer  must  not 
take  into  consideration  in  any  way  the 
allowances  paid  the  veteran  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Pointing  out  that  training  of  skilled 
craftsmen  and  mechanics  reached  a  very 
low  point  during  the  war  when  emphasis 
was  upon  rapid  assembly  line  production 
methods,  Beddingfield  said  that  the  need 
for  skilled  workmen  is  now  acute  in  many 
lines  of  trade.  He  said  requests  for  ac¬ 
celerated  apprenticeship  training  programs 
have  been  made  by  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  building  trades,  automobile 
maintenance  and  repair  shops,  the  textile 
industry,  and  other  industries. 

Pointing  up  the  need  for  skilled  work¬ 
ers  is  a  survey  made  recently  by  the 
Winston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  showed  the  need  for  a  minimum 
of  250  skilled  mechanics  and  craftsmen 
in  Winston-Salem  alone. 

Discussions  in  the  Council  meeting  laid 
stress  on  the  need  for  getting  employers 
and  labor  unions  to  support  the  highly 
organized  apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
grams  available  through  application  of 
the  standards  approved  by  the  Council ; 
supporting  such  programs  in  places  where 
on-the-job  G.  I.  training  programs  are  al¬ 
ready  in  operation ;  and  supporting  night 
classes  in  theoretical  subjects  related  to 
the  apprentice’s  specialty,  by  including 
related  training  as  a  part  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  agreement. 

Standards  Approved 

The  Council  approved  standards  for 
training  of  apprentices  by  the  plumbing 
and  heating  contractors  of  the  Charlotte 
trade  area ;  machinists  and  operating  en- 
( Continued  on  page  four) 


More  than  $52,000,000  was  spent  on  all 
types  of  building  construction  by  the  26 
largest  North  Carolina  cities  during  the 
biennial  period  from  July  1944  through 
June  1946,  according  to  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

Over  $27,000.000 — more  than  half  of  the 
two-year  total — was  spent  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  as  the  postwar 
building  program  began  to  get  under  way 
in  earnest. 

The  totals  are  based  upon  estimates 
given  by  individual  builders  in  securing 
their  building  permits,  and  do  not  include 
any  actual  building  costs  in  excess  of  the 
advance  estimates. 

A  total  of  $10,900,000  was  spent  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  dwellings  to  provide  hous¬ 
ing  for  4,506  families.  Additions,  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  existing  dwellings 
cost  $3,340,000.  A  breakdown  of  residen¬ 
tial  building  shows  that  permits  were 
issued  for  construction  of  3,895  one-family 
dwellings,  1S1  two-family  dwellings,  and 
58  dwellings  designed  to  house  three  or 
more  families. 

The  3,034  nonresidential  buildings  of 
all  types  for  which  permits  were  issued 
were  estimated  to  cost  $25,133,000.  Addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
nonresidential  buildings  cost  $6,662,000. 
The  nonresidential  breakdown  shows  con¬ 
struction  of  1,159  stores,  543  private  ga¬ 
rages,  523  factories,  laundries,  bakeries 
and  workshops,  105  office  buildings  and 
banks,  24  institutional  buildings,  21  edu¬ 
cational  buildings,  20  public  works  and 
utilities  buildings,  76  churches,  170  com¬ 
mercial  garages,  41  amusement  and  recre¬ 
ation  places,  66  service  stations,  four  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  and  282  other  miscellaneous 
structures,  including  temporary  buildings. 

The  $52,000,000  spent  during  the  past 
biennium  is  more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  was  spent  during  the  biennium  1942- 
1944,  when  all  construction  was  estimated 
to  cost  only  $10,000,000. 

Sixteen  of  the  26  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population  spent  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  each  on  building  construction  during 
the  biennium. 

Leading  the  list  of  cities  in  expendi¬ 
tures  was  Charlotte,  with  a  total  of  $9,- 
832.000  spent  for  all  types  of  building. 
Durham  was  second,  with  an  expenditure 
of  $5,405,000.  Raleigh  took  third  place, 
with  estimated  costs  totaling  $4,700,000. 

Other  cities  with  expenditures  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  a  million  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  the  two-year  period  were :  Winston- 
Salem,  $4,149,000;  Greensboro,  $3,393,000; 
Burlington,  $2,240,000;  Wilmington,  $2,- 
224,000 ;  High  Point,  $2,149,000  ;  Asheville, 
$2,070,000;  Fayetteville,  $1,617,000;  Rocky 
Mount,  $1,409,000;  Statesville,  $1,392,000; 
Salisbury,  $1,312,000;  Goldsboro,  $1,262,- 
000;  Lexington,  $1,171,000;  Wilson,  $1,- 
100,000. 

Cities  with  expenditures  totaling  less 
than  a  million  dollars  were :  Hickory, 
$928,000;  Gastonia,  $S17,000;  Kinston, 
$S09,000 ;  Shelby,  $S01,000 ;  Greenville, 
$743,000 ;  Reidsville,  $615,000 ;  New  Bern, 
$568,000 ;  Concord,  $564,000 ;  Elizabeth 
City,  $452,000;  Thomasville,  $311,000. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LAROR  AND  INDUSTRY 


Industrial  Earnings  Average 

$31.17  Per  Week  In  July 


YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Hourly  Earnings  Up  To  New 
High  of  80.2  Cents 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  over  275.000 
workers  in  2,103  North  Carolina  industrial 
establishments  rose  0.2  per  cent  during 
July  compared  with  June.  Earnings  aver¬ 
aged  $31.17  during  July,  compared  with 
$31.05  in  June. 

Hourly  earnings  rose  0.6  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  to  a  new  high  of  80.2  cents. 

Total  employment  in  the  2,103  reporting 
firms  dropped  0.5  per  cent,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  weekly  pay  roll  of  $8,578,917  was  also 
down  0.3  per  cent.  The  workweek  in  all 
industries  averaged  38.9  hours. 

The  average  worker  in  a  manufacturing 
industry  worked  38.7  hours  for  81  cents 
an  hour,  or  $31.32  per  week.  The  average 
worker  in  a  nonmanufacturing  industry 
put  in  41.4  hours  for  70.6  cents  an  hour, 
or  $29.18  per  week. 

Most  manufacturing  industries  showed 
slight  increases  in  hourly  rates  of  pay,  as 
did  the  majority  of  nonmanufacturing 
group.  Earnings  in  retail  stores  went  up 
2.9  per  cent  over  the  month.  Earnings  in 
woolen  mills  increased  3.3  per  cent. 

Apprenticeship  Council  Adopts 
Training  Standards 

(Continued  from  page  three) 
gineers,  N.  C.  Finishing  Company,  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  plastering  contractors,  Charlotte; 


carpenters  in  the  Wilson  Brothers  Finish¬ 
ing  Company,  Rural  Hall :  carpenters  and 
briekmasons,  Reinceke  Body  Shop,  Fay¬ 
etteville;  auto  mechanics  and  body  repair¬ 
men,  Standard  Garage  and  Body  Shop, 
Fayetteville;  auto  mechanics  and  body 
repairmen,  P  &  D  Motor  Company,  Fay¬ 
etteville  ;  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers 
and  electricians,  Forsyth  County  Mainte¬ 
nance  Department ;  and  briekmasons, 
Greensboro. 

Joint  apprenticeship  committees  repre¬ 
senting  labor  and  management  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council  in  three  cases. 

Labor  Divisions  Active  During 
Biennium 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
of  all  building  inspectors  in  towns  of  over 
500  population  having  building  codes  in 
reporting  to  the  Division  each  month  the 
value  of  building  permits  issued.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  published  monthly  and  is 
available  upon  request  for  individual  cities 
either  by  months  or  by  selected  periods. 

The  first  safety  regulation  for  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  was  written  some  3,400  years 
ago  by  Moses  (Deuteronomy  22  :8)  :  “When 
thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  slialt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou 
bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any 
man  fall  from  thence.” 


As  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  who 
arc  unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and 
industrial  services  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  is  car¬ 
rying  each  month  a  brief  description  of 
one  division  of  the  Department.  The  arti¬ 
cle  below  is  the  fourth  in  this  series. 

*  *  *  * 

DIVISION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING 

The  function  of  this  Division  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  equitable,  uniform  standards  for  the 
apprentice  training  of  young  men  and 
women  interested  in  becoming  craftsmen 
in  the  skilled  trades. 

The  Division  encourages  young  people 
to  become  skilled  workmen  —  craftsmen 
and  mechanics — by  taking  advantage  of 
apprenticeship  programs  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  developed  in  the  skilled 
trades. 

Currently,  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  development  of  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  training  of  veterans.  All 
training  programs  approved  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  are  operated  according  to  the 
standards  set  up  in  the  Voluntary  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  of  1939. 


About  2,400,000  veterans  of  World  War 
II  were  employed  iii  manufacturing  in 
May  1946 — almost  double  the  number  in 
December  1945 — according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  1946  Compared  with  June  1946 


AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.1  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing: 

Firms 

No. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chq. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Total _  _ 

._  1,352 

254,997 

—  0.5 

$7,987,682 

—  0.4 

$31.32 

+ 

0.1 

38.7 

— 

0.3 

81.0 

+  0.5 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta  _ 

15 

895 

+  6.4 

27,422 

+  2.4 

30.64 

3.8 

42.1 

— 

2.8 

72.9 

—  0.8 

Cotton  Goods  _ 

316 

115,451 

—  0.3 

3,462,915 

-f  0.6 

29.99 

+ 

0.9 

38.0 

+ 

0.8 

78.9 

no  ch. 

Cottonseed  Oil  _  _ 

13 

300 

—19.6 

8,903 

—10.1 

29.68 

+  11.8 

46.0 

+ 

9.8 

u4.6 

+  1.9 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  _ 

18 

4,787 

_  2  2 

154,298 

—  3.3 

32.23 

— 

1.2 

38.4 

1.5 

83.9 

+  0.2 

Fertilizer  _  _ 

44 

1,192 

—  8.0 

34,204 

—  4.0 

28.69 

+ 

4.3 

41.3 

+ 

1.0 

69.6 

+  3.4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products ...  _ 

215 

6,S93 

+  3.S 

200,511 

+  3.7 

29.09 

0.1 

43.1 

0.9 

0  :,6 

+  1.0 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

93 

16,307 

X 

455,528 

—  3.1 

27.93 

— 

3.1 

37.9 

— 

4.3 

.3.8 

+  1.5 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

59 

14.88S 

—  0.2 

539,156 

—  1.1 

36.21 

— 

0.9 

36.7 

— 

2.7 

93.6 

+  1.6 

Hosiery,  Seamless _  _ 

128 

17,899 

—  1.1 

479,245 

+  0.9 

26.77 

+ 

2.0 

35. S 

+ 

O.b 

7L7 

+  1-4 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ 

23 

1,382 

+  0.7 

50,923 

+  8.2 

36.85 

+ 

7.5 

43.2 

+ 

5.0 

85.3 

+  1.5 

Knit  Goods,  Flat  _ 

S 

4,235 

—  0.1 

126,176 

X 

29.79 

+ 

0.1 

38.6 

+ 

0.8 

77.2 

—  0.6 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

63 

5,187 

—  3.7 

146.743 

—  5.6 

2S.29 

1.9 

42.8 

3.4 

66  1 

+  1.5 

Machinery  Group _ 

54 

2,428 

—  1.7 

96,224 

—  2.4 

39.63 

— 

0.7 

43.6 

_ 

1.6 

90.9 

+  0.9 

Paper  Boxes _  _ _ 

18 

1,008 

—  3.4 

26  436 

—  5.8 

26.23 

— 

2.5 

38.8 

_ 

3.0 

67.6 

+  0.6 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  _ 

7 

5,082 

+  1.6 

235,144 

+  3.2 

46.27 

+ 

1.6 

43.9 

+ 

1.6 

105.4 

no  ch. 

Printing  and  Publishing _  _ 

59 

1.707 

—  1.4 

67,811 

—  0.9 

39.73 

0.5 

39.2 

+ 

0.8 

101.3 

—  0.3 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ 

26 

8,615 

X 

291,766 

—  0.3 

33.87 

— 

0.3 

40.7 

1.0 

S3. 2 

+  0.5 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants. 

36 

7,299 

+  2.7 

197, 7S9 

+  2.4 

27.10 

— 

5.0 

38.4 

_ 

4.0 

70.6 

—  1.1 

Tobacco  Products  . . 

9 

13,944 

—  0.7 

497.531 

—  3.4 

35.68 

— 

2.7 

40.2 

_ 

2.0 

89.8 

+  0.3 

Woolen  Mills _ 

8 

4,319 

_  2.2 

157,409 

+  1.7 

36.45 

+ 

4.1 

42.8 

+ 

0.9 

85.2 

+  3.3 

Other  Industries _ 

140 

21,179 

—  2.S 

731,548 

—  2.5 

34.54 

+ 

0.3 

39.3 

0.8 

87.8 

+  1.0 

N  onmanufacturing : 

Total _  . . 

751 

20.262 

—  0.7 

$  591,235 

+  1-3 

$29.18 

+ 

2.0 

41.4 

+ 

0.7 

70.6 

+  1-4 

Retail  .... 

456 

8,458 

-  3,3 

208,779 

+  0.1 

24.68 

+ 

3.5 

38.8 

+ 

0.8 

63.7 

4-  2.9 

,W  holesale _ _  _ _ _ 

166 

2,474 

X 

101,908 

—  0.2 

41.19 

0.2 

43.5 

-f 

0.2 

94.8 

—  0.3 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

52 

2,573 

+  1.7 

53,570 

+  4.1 

20.82 

+ 

2.4 

46.4 

+ 

1.3 

44.9 

+  1.1 

Mines  and  Quarries  ... 

22 

756 

+  4.6 

22.S07 

+  4.9 

30.17 

+ 

0.3 

43.0 

1.6 

70.1 

-4_  1.7 

Public  Utilities 

35 

4,749 

+  2.6 

183.507 

+  2.6 

38.64 

X 

40.7 

_ 

0.2 

95.0 

+  0.3 

Hotels _ 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

20 

1,252 

—  3.9 

20,664 

—  0.9 

16.50 

+ 

3.1 

45.9 

+ 

3.4 

36.0 

—  0.3 

AND  Non  MANUFACTURING 

2.103 

275,259 

—  0.5 

$8,578,917 

—  0.3 

$31.17 

+ 

0.2 

38.9 

— 

0.3 

80.2 

+  0.6 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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Hourly  Earnings  in  Tar  Heel  Textile  Industry 

More  Than  Double  During  Past  Ten  Years 


FIRE  SAFETY  IN 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


By  George  B.  Cherry 
Safety  Inspector,  N.  C.  Dept,  of  Labor 


The  month  of  October  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  time  to  take  inventory  of 
all  tire  hazards  and  to  eliminate  such 
hazards  as  may  exist  in  the  factory  and 
home. 

Recent  reports  have  shown  that  fires 
are  very  closely  related  to  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  inasmuch  as  they  are  caused  by  two 
factors : 

1.  Unsafe  acts. 

2.  Unsafe  conditions. 

Records  tend  to  prove  that  the  majority 
of  industrial  fires  are  the  result  of  unsafe 
conditions.  These  conditions  can  be  reme¬ 
died  by  thorough  inspections.  Therefore, 
safety  committees  and  engineers  should 
give  the  same  consideration  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  potential  fire  hazards  during  the 
course  of  their  inspections  as  they  give 
to  mechanical  hazards. 

The  1  don  of  unsafe  acts,  however, 
is  of  viuu  portance  in  fire  safety,  even 
though  unsa  conditions  are  permitted 
to  exist.  Records  reveal  that  the  greatest 
hazard,  the  one  that  causes  the  greatest 
property  damage  and  loss  of  life,  is  the 
common  match,  which  is  used  mostly  in 
connection  with  smoking.  For  this  reason, 
establishments  which  permit  smoking 
within  the  plant  or  yard  should  provide 
and  encourage  the  use  of  refuse  receptacles 
and  other«  facilities,  conveniently  located, 
in  order  That  this  hazard  may  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  safety  1  engineer  and  committee 
should  always  iiave  three  definite  thoughts 
in  mind  felativg  to  fire  safety  when  mak¬ 
ing  an  inspection,  namely: 

1.  Protection' of  the  lives  of  employees. 

2.  Projection"  and  conservation  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

3.  Avoiding  indirect  losses,  which  direct¬ 
ly  affect  management  and  employees,  such 
as  interruption  of  business,  loss  of  wages, 
loss  of  production. 

With  these  three  important  thoughts  in 
mind,  the  inspector  should  make  every 
effort  to  eliminate  all  potential  and  actual 
fire  hazards  in  the  factory  and  in  other 
work  places.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  adhering  to  good  housekeeping,  proper 
storage  and  segregation  of  combustible 
and  readily  inflammable  materials,  proper 
maintenance  of  all  electrical  equipment, 
controlling  sparks  from  grinding  and  weld¬ 
ing  operations  and  from  chimneys,  check¬ 
ing  the  lire  fighting  apparatus  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  encouraging  safe  acts  and 
discouraging  unsafe  acts  by  all  personnel. 

Let’s  eliminate  all  fire  hazards  this 
month  1 


AN  OUTSTANDING 

SAFETY  RECORD 

By  Thomas  B.  Ty^son 
Safety  Inspector,  N.  C.  Dept,  of  Labor 


The  Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  has  rolled  up  a  most  outstanding 
safety  record.  The  workshop,  which  during 
the  war  years  employed  an  average  of 
about  32  persons,  has  not  had  a  single  lost¬ 
time  injury  since  1938.  In  addition  to  this 
fine  record,  the  workshop  has  not  had  to 
report  even  a  single  minor  injury  (first 
aid  case)  to  its  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance  carrier. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Parker,  plant  superintendent, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  operations  of 
the  workshop  since  1938.  The  shop  is 
sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  Lions  Club 
whose  president,  Mr.  John  L.  Stickley,  is 
also  president  of  the  Charlotte  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The  workshop  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

During  the  war  years,  beginning  with 
1942  and  extending  through  August,  1946. 
the  employees  of  the  workshop  put  in  a 
total  of  282,000  man-hours  of  work  with¬ 
out  a  lost-time  accident.  The  establish¬ 
ment  made  approximately  8,000,000  pillow 
cases  for  the  U.  S.  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  At  present  it 
has  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  for 
pillow  cases,  and  an  additional  contract 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  for  pillow  cases  be¬ 
ginning  in  January  1947.  Due  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  cloth,  however,  it  has  been  unable 
to  begin  operations  upon  the  Navy  con¬ 
tract.  At  the  present  time  the  plant  is 
engaged  in  sewing  operations  upon  the 
manufacture  of  dish  cloths  and  mops. 

The  machinery  in  this  plant  consists  of 
sewing  machines,  cloth  cutters,  and  circu¬ 
lar  knife  machines  for  cutting  yarns  used 
in  making  mops.  Approximately  three 
fourths  of  the  employees  are  blind. 

28  Firms  Apply  for  Safety 

Achievement  Certificates 

A  total  of  28  manufacturing  plants  have 
made  application  for  the  Certificate  of 
Safety  Achievement  which  is  being  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  mills  which 
effect  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  their 
accident  frequency  rate  during  a  six-month 
period  compared  with  the  same  six-month 
period  of  the  previous  year,  or  which 
maintains  a  perfect  accident  rate  during 
a  six-month  period. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Thirty-eight  Cents  in  1937  .  .  . 
Eighty-six  Cents  Now 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  North 
Carolina  textile  industry  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Many  people  can  remember  the  time 
when  the  textile  industry  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  “catch  all”  industry  of 
low  wages  and  unskilled  labor.  This  repu¬ 
tation  applied  to  the  industry  on  a  national 
scale ;  it  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
low-wage  region. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case.  Despite  a 
few  brief  periods  of  wage  recession  in 
which  average  hourly  earnings  showed  de¬ 
creases,  wages  in  the  North  Carolina  tex¬ 
tile  industry  have  been  consistently  on  the 
rise  during  past  ten  years. 

1934-1946 

Hourly  earnings  of  textile  workers  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  the  South  general¬ 
ly,  averaged  35.6  cents  in  the  midst  of  the 
depression  in  1934. 

By  1937  textile  earnings  had  risen  to 
38.3  cents.  The  temporary  depression 
which  occurred  in  1937-38  caused  a  re¬ 
duction  in  hourly  earnings,  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1939  earnings  averaged  only  36.6  cents. 
By  the  end  of  that  year,  earnings  had 
climbed  to  38.9  cents. 

During  the  12-month  period  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1940  to  January  1941.  textile  average 
earnings  rose  from  39.2  cents  to  40.3  cents. 
A  steady  climb  throughout  1941  brought  av¬ 
erage  earnings  to  48.4  cents  in  January  1942. 
By  January  1943,  again  as  the  result  of 
slowly  accumulating  monthly  increases, 
earnings  had  risen  to  56  cents.  Increases 
were  slight  during  1943.  and  by  January 
1944  average  earnings  had  increased  by 
only  1.4  cents  to  57.4  cents  an  hour.  The 
year  1944,  however,  saw  a  gradual  rise  in 
earnings  until  by  January  1945  they  av¬ 
eraged  65.8  cents. 

The  Current  Year 

By  January  1946,  textile  earnings  had 
risen  to  69.2  cents. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  in  1945,  the 
cost  of  living  also  began  to  increase  over 
and  above  the  accumulated  rises  which 
occurred  during  the  war  years.  Demands 
for  wage  increases  were  heard  in  the 
textile  industry  as  well  as  in  all  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

In  February  this  year,  earnings  had 
risen  to  73.9  cents.  In  March  there  was 
another  jump  to  77.9  cents.  The  figure  for 
April  was  78.5  cents,  and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  months  earnings  averaged 
78.9  cents. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 
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Employment  of  Women 
in  Manufacturing  Shows 
Slight  Increase  Over  July 


Employment  of  women  as  wage  earners 
in  manufacturing  industries,  which  has 
been  steadily  on  the  down  grade  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  took  a  slight  upswing 
during  'die  month  of  August  when  a  total 
of  97,698  women  were  reported  employed 
by  1,611  manufacturing  firms  in  the  State. 
The  employed  women  comprise  69.7  per 
cent  of  the  246,118  workers  in  the  plants 
surveyed. 

Percentage  of  women  in  the  piedmont 
area  was  42.5 ;  in  the  mountain  section, 
(Continued  on  page  three) 


The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  author¬ 
ized  for  construction  in  the  26  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  of  over  10,000  population  and  in 
61  smaller  towns  increased  from  $4,425,000 
in  July  to  $4,878,000  in  August. 

Estimates  on  all  residential  construc¬ 
tion  in  August  were  higher  than  in  July, 
the  costs  being  $2,931,000  in  August  and 
$2,834,000  in  July. 

August  nonresidential  building  esti¬ 
mates  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  July  figure,  with  August  costs 
of  $1,946,000  compared  with  July  costs  of 
$1,590,000. 

The  figures  for  both  months  for  resi¬ 
dential  and  nonresidential  building  include 
the  costs  of  additions,  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  existing  buildings,  as  well  as  esti¬ 
mates  given  for  new  buildings. 

Dwellings  authorized  for  construction 
in  August  included  616  one-family  dwell¬ 
ings,  31  two-family  dwellings,  two  three- 
and  four-family  dwellings,  and  three  tour¬ 
ist  cabins.  The  652  housing  units,  when 
completed,  will  provide  housing  for  685 
families. 

The  average  estimated  cost  given  for 
construction  of  a  one-family  dwelling  was 
approximately  $3,970. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 


ing  the  month  included  113  stores,  -62 
private  garages,  47  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  11  commercial  garages,  six  bank 
and  office  buildings,  six  service  stations, 
two  public  works  buildings,  two  churches, 
one  institutional  building,  and  38  other 
miscellaneous  buildings,  making  a  total  of 
293  nonresidential  buildings. 

Residential  alterations  and  repairs  cost 
$265,600.  Nonresidential  alterations  and 
repairs  cost  $452,800. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities  in 
August,  with  estimated  building  costs  to¬ 
taling  $578,000.  High  Point  was  second, 
with  $360,000.  Durham  was  third,  with 
$250,000. 


Type  of  August  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 


Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  453  $1,917,425 

Two-family  dwellings  .  20  131,800 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings  ..  1  18,000 


TOTAL...... .  474  $2,067,225 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  secreation  places..  4  $  5,200 

Churches .  1  2,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops....  36  639,090 

Garages,  commercial  .  7  65,900 

Garages,  private  .  46  27.005 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  3  15,000 

Office  buildings,  including  banks....  3  1,650 

Public  works  and  utilities  .  2  6,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc .  11  1,180 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  81  313,182 

All  other  nonresidential  .  10  2,500 


TOTAL .  204  $1,079,207 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  .  354  $  210,920 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  .  1  2,500 

On  nonresidental  buildings  .  136  315,783 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

AUGUST  1945  AND  AUGUST  1946 


—  —  - .  " 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. . . . 

669 

1,169 

+  74.7 

$1,630,487 

$3,675,635 

+  125.4 

183 

474 

+  159.0 

666,040 

2,067,225 

+210.4 

106 

204 

+  92.5 

671,237 

1,079,207 

+  60.8 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

380 

491 

+  29.2 

293,210 

529,203 

+  80.5 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 

JULY  1946  AND  AUGUST  1946 


— "  5,7  - " - —■ ““ - “ 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

July  1946 

Aug.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

July  1946 

Aug.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total . . . . . 

949 

1,169 

+23.2 

$3,310,423 

$3,675,635 

+11.0 

436 

474 

+  8.7 

2,166,055 

2,067,225 

—  4.6 

158 

204 

+  29.1 

768,612 

1,079,207 

+  40.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

355 

491 

+38.3 

375,756 

529,203 

+  40.8 

TOTAL.. 


491  $  529,203 


SUMMARY  OF  AUGUST  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  August  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL.  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 

ALTERATIONS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC- 

CITY 

No.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

AND  REPAIRS 

TION  WORK 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Aug.  1945 

Aug.  1946 

Total .  .  

474 

$2,067,225 

$666,040 

$2,067,225 

189 

497 

$671,237 

$1,079,207 

$293,210 

$529,203 

$1,630,487 

$3,675,635 

19 

14 

83,900 
63  460 

13,200 

4.400 

83,900 

6 

19 

114,080 

34,610 

57,586 

17,668 

184,866 

19,475 

136.178 

212,000 

63,450 

2 

14 

15,075 

120,100 

28,450 

73 

358A80 

242,200 

358,480 

47 

77 

189,499 

133,027 

37,320 

87,250 

469,019 

578,757 

20,000 

3 

10.200 

3.550 

10,200 

4 

3 

10,600 

5,900 

9,000 

3,900 

23,150 

26 

138,375 

1,750 

25,250 

119,890 

138,375 

24 

36 

4,500 

22,105 

18,805 

89,800 

143,195 

250,28(3 

1 

16 

1,750 

25,250 

1 

34,340 

7,500 

34,340 

9,250 

£511  Ail  9t  III  V>1  ty 

29,200 

18 

16 

18,250 

9,300 

5,615 

7,786 

53,065 

42,336 

22 

36,100 

15,000 

8,000 

36,100 

4 

22 

27,000 

190,000 

350 

4,100 

35,350 

230,200 

5 

10,700 

15.000 

3 

6 

3,750 

25,150 

750 

5,350 

15,200 

45,500 

31 

139,950 

36,300 

139,950 

13 

31 

34.850 

20,345 

26,065 

33,855 

97,215 

194,150 

8,350 

400 

1,000 

400 

9,350 

12 

19 

15 

45,400 

79,950 

76,300 

234,775 

45.400 

15 

33,750 

12,500 

5.200 

12,500 

84,350 

12,950 

79,950 

4 

19 

72,010 

245.775 

32,890 

34,871 

117,850 

360,596 

18,400 

9,000 

76,300 

234,775 

6 

15 

5,500 

14,600 

_ _ 

23,900 

90,900 

43 

4 

43 

5.000 

6.600 

7,685 

300 

21,685 

241,675 

1,000 

48,750 

1,000 

1 

3,000 

13.800 

5.300 

18,600 

9,300 

32,400 

30 

184,125 

25.200 

184,125 

17 

33 

29,933 

9.420 

3.525 

10,900 

82,208 

204,445 

8 

25,200 

1 

8 

10,400 

7,200 

4.485 

700 

15,885 

33,100 

24 

102,500 

37.600 

51.600 
64,000 
22,400 
80,500 
75,850 

114,570 

5,000 

17,100 

102,500 

37.600 

51.600 
64,000 
22,400 
80,500 

2 

24 

650 

4,950 

800 

6.100 

6,450 

113,550 

9 

5 

10 

35,100 

5,625 

3,759 

6.990 

55,959 

50,215 

Shelby  ..  . 

22 

22 

6,500 

6,050 

6,050 

58,100 

19 

7 

9,000 

6,600 

3 

19 

18.800 

13,400 

6,600 

1,850 

1,100 

10.000 

37,800 

65,850 

3 

8 

200 

20.000 

23,700 

13 

13 

69,400 

26.434 

76,743 

33,034 

226,643 

18 

11,000 

58.800 

75,850 

111.570 

4 

18 

500 

42,050 

47,700 

11.500 

117.900 

Winston-Salem. . 

25 

19 

25 

18,400 

23,891 

81,940 

101,091 

244,210 
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Survey  Shows  Industrial  Employment  Trends 

In  North  Carolina  During  Years  of  War  Period 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  August  738  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  a  total  of  25,747 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  labor  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,333 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  including 
recommendations  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  of  safety,  health,  recordkeep¬ 
ing  and  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediate  compliance  was  secured  in  921 
cases.  Compliance  was  assured  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remaining  violations,  most 
of  which  required  additional  time  for  cor¬ 
rection. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were  as 


follows : 

Viola- 

Compli- 

tions 

ances 

Hour  Law  .. 

...  78 

36 

Child  Labor  _ 

...  523 

456 

Time  Records  _ 

...  70 

40 

Drinking  Facilities 

24 

7 

Sanitation _ 

...  141 

69 

Seats _ 

9 

1 

Safety  Code  _ 

...  231 

144 

Other _ 

...  264 

168 

During  the  month  six  complaints  alleg¬ 
ing  violations  of  the  child  labor  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  laws  were  investigated  by  the 
Department’s ,  inspectors.  Violations  were 
substantiated  in  four  of  these  cases  and 
immediate  compliance  secured.  In  the 
other  three  cases  the  inspector  was  unable 
.to  substantiate  the  alleged  violations. 
Three  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
State  safety  and  health  regulations  were 
investigated.  Violations  were  substanti¬ 
ated  in  two  of  these  cases  and  recommen¬ 
dations  necessary  to  correct  such  viola¬ 
tions  were  made.  The  inspector  was  un¬ 
able  to  substantiate  the  alleged  violations 
in  the  other  case. 


Wage-Hour  Law  Inspections 

Eighty-seven  inspections  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  August  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Of  the  S7  firms  inspected,  17  were  in 
full  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law.  Thirty-two  firms  were 
violating  the  overtime  compensation  and 
recordkeeping  provisions.  Nine  establish¬ 
ments  were  violating  the  minimum  wage, 
overtime  and  recordkeeping  provisions. 
Twenty-nine  firms  were  violating  the  rec¬ 
ordkeeping  provisions  only. 

The  87  plants  inspected  during  August 
employed  2,055  workers  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Forty  establishments  paid  a  total  of 
$14,060  in  back  wages  to  512  workers  dur¬ 
ing  August.  The  512  workers  previously 
had  been  paid  less  than  40  cents  an  hour 
— the  minimum  wage  under  the  wage-hour 
law — or  had  not  been  paid  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime. 


Employment  of  Minors  Shows 
Drop  in  August 


A  total  of  2,849  minors  under  18  years 
of  age  were  certified  for  work  by  super¬ 
intendents  of  public  welfare  throughout 
the  State  during  August.  The  total  in¬ 
cluded  1,577  boys  and  1.272  girls. 

The  August  total  represents  a  marked 
drop  from  the  July  figure  of  3,501,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer,  few  minors  apply  for  vacation  and 
part-time  work  permits. 

Of  the  2,125  employment  certificates 
issued  during  August  to  minors  10  and 
17  years  of  age,  only  432  were  for  vaca¬ 
tion  and  part-time  work.  The  others  were 
for  full-time  employment.  A  total,  of  1,693 
boys  and  girls  16  and  17  years  of  age 
were  certified  for  regular  employment — - 
1,226  of  them  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  431  in  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
and  36  in  the  construction  industry.  Among 
the  432  minors  issued  vacation  and  part- 
time  certificates,  117  were  employed  in 
manufacturing,  305  in  nonmanufacturing 
work,  and  10  in  construction  work. 

A  total  of  705  minors  14  and  15  years 
of  age  were  cex-tified  for  vacation  and  part- 
time  work  in  nonmanufacturing  jobs. 
These  included  319  boys  and  386  girls. 

Nineteen  boys  aged  12  and  13  were  cer¬ 
tified  for  work  in  news  delivery  jobs. 


28  FIRMS  APPLY'  FOR  SAFETY 

AC  H IE V  EM E XT  CERTI Fit  A TES 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Seventeen  of  the  mills  which  applied 
reported  no  accidents,  or  a  perfect  record, 
during  the  six-month  period.  Others  re¬ 
ported  reductions  in  frequency  rates  rang¬ 
ing  from  40.9  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

The  award,  which  will  be  presented 
jointly  by  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  is  part  of  a  program  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  industrial  accidents  which  is  being 
pushed  by  the  State  and  Federal  Labor 
departments,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  committee  of  industrial  safety  direc¬ 
tors  from  manufacturing  plants  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  SHOWS 

SLIGHT  INCREASE  OVER  JULY 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

32.2 ;  in  the  coastal  plain,  29.5.  The  Au¬ 
gust  figure  represents  an  increase  of  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  over  the  July  female 
employment  total. 

Percentage  of  women  employed  in  12 
major  industry  groups  was  as  follows : 
flat  knit  goods,  69 ;  seamless  hosiery,  6S ; 
stemmeries  and  redrying  plants,  58.6 ;  full- 
fashioned  hosiery,  56.5  ;  paper  boxes,  48.6 ; 
rayon  goods,  45.2;  cotton  textiles,  41.7; 
tobacco  products.  40.1 ;  woolen  mills,  38.2  : 
dyeing  and  finishing,  34;  food  and  kindred 
products,  28.6;  furniture,  bedsprings  and 
mattresses,  13. 


Current  Employment  Gaining 
Steadily  in  1946 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  war  years  increased 
from  a  low  of  584,000  in  February  1939 
to  a  peak  point  of  761,000  in  November 
1942.  according  to  estimates  just  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

In  March  1946.  the  It.  L.  S.  estimate 
says,  nonagricultural  employment  in  North 
Carolina  was  back  up  to  706.000.  after 
having  averaged  approximately  685.000 
during  the  year  1945. 

Besides  giving  the  estimated  monthly 
figure  from  1939  through  1945,  the  esti¬ 
mate  also  presents  annual  averages.  The 

1939  average  was  616,000.  The  beginning 
of  defense  production  activities  in  late 

1940  was  largely  responsible  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  figure  to  635,000  for  that  year. 
Development  of  the  defense  program 
throughout  1941  brought  nonagricultural 
employment  to  705,000.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  America’s  wars,  the  figure  in¬ 
creased  to  an  average  of  731,000  for  the 
year  1942.  By  1943  it  had  reached  the 
highest  annual  average  of  the  entire  war 
years — 737,000.  The  average  for  F.)44 
dropped  to  7O7.000,  and  in  1945  to  6.85.000. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  non¬ 
agricultural  employment  has  again  been 
on  the  upgrade,  with  a  steady  increase. 
Beginning  with  an  estimated  694,000  in 
January,  there  was  an  increase  to  697,000 
in  February,  and  a  more  decided  increase 
to  706,000  in  March.  In  May  this  had  in¬ 
creased  to  708,000,  and  in  June  to  712,000 
■ — the  latest  month  for  which  a  B.  L.  S. 
report  is  available.  In  June,  according  to 
the  estimate,  nonagricultural  employment 
in  North  Carolina  was  approximately  49,- 
000  below  the  peak  employment  point 
reached  during  the  war. 


HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  TAR  HEEL 
TEXTILES  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Recent  general  wage  increases  applying 
throughout  the  textile  industry  brought 
August  average  earnings  to  86.1  cents  an 
hour. 

Textile  Earnings  Now  Above  Average 
In  August,  surveys  of  1.349  firms  rep¬ 
resenting  over  20  major  manufacturing 
industry  groups  in  the  State  showed  the 
earnings  for  all  firms  averaged  85.7  cents 
an  hour.  The  textile  industry  average  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  industries. 

By  comparison  with  the  other  19  major 
manufacturing  industries  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  surveys  monthly,  the 
textile  industry  in  August  held  tenth 
place  in  average  hourly  earnings.  Here 
are  the  August  figures  for  the  ten  major 
manufacturing  industries  having  the  high¬ 


est  average  hourly  earnings : 

Pulp  and  Paper _ _ 107.6 

Full-fashioned  Hosiery  _  104.5 

Printing  and  Publishing _  102.9 

Tobacco  Products _  96.7 

Machinery _ _ 92.2 

Rayon  . 91.5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  90.4 

Woolen  Mills  ...  88.7 

Iron  and  Steel  ...  87.9 

Cotton  (loods  _  86.1 
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Industrial  Earnings  Show  a 

Marked  Upswing  in  August 


Wages  Average  84.4  Cents  an 
Hour,  $33.40  a  Week 

Botli  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  of 
283,833  employees  in  2,137  North  Carolina 
industrial  firms  showed  marked  increases 
during  August,  compared  with  average 
earnings  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  overall  average  increase  was  7.4 
per  cent  for  weekly  earnings  and  5.5  per 
cent  for  hourly  earnings. 

Total  employment  in  the  reporting  firms 
also  increased  3.7  per  cent  over  the  month. 
Industrial  pay  rolls  were  up  11.3  per  cent 
to  a  weekly  total  of  $9,480,081.  The  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  all  employees  sur¬ 
veyed  were  $33.40,  and  the  average  hourly 
earnings  were  84.4  cents. 

The  major  portion  of  the  hourly  and 
weekly  increases  occurred  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries.  Surveys  of  1,349  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  showed  an  increase  averaging 
7.9  per  cent  for  weekly  wages  and  5.8  per 
cent  for  hourly  wages. 

Weekly  earnings  in  the  788  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  firms  surveyed  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  0.4  per  cent,  and  an  hourly 
increase  of  0.6  per  cent. 

The  average  manufacturing  worker  re¬ 
ceived  $33.76  per  week.  The  average  non- 
manufacturing  worker  was  paid  $28.94. 

Among  20  major  manufacturing  groups, 
only  one  group — stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants — failed  to  show  a  substantial  in¬ 


crease  in  hourly  earnings  during  August. 

Three  industries  showed  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $1.  These  were  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  $1.07 ;  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  $1.04,  and  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry,  $1.02. 

Lowest  hourly  earnings  were  in  the 
laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning  industry 
group,  with  aii  average  of  45.4  cents ;  and 
the  hotel  industry,  with  an  average  of 
36.5  cents. 


Safety  Records 


The  Furniture  Worker ,  plant  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Hickory  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  chalks  up  another  score  on  the 
safety  record  billboard: 

“There  is  quite  a  bit  of  interest  among 
industrial  plants  over  the  State  about  em¬ 
ployees  with  the  best  safety  record,  that 
is,  the  greatest  number  of  years  without 
a  lost-time  accident.  One  plant  has  a  man 
with  50  years  of  service  without  having 
lost  any  time  as  the  result  of  an  injury 
on  the  job. 

“Here  in  our  plant,  we  believe  T.  F. 
(‘Uncle  Tom’)  Bolick,  Charlie  Holton  and 
Lloyd  Hyder  have  the  record.  ‘Uncle  Tom’ 
has  worked  41  years,  Charlie  40,  and  Lloyd 
37  years  without  losing  any  time  because 
of  an  accident  on  the  job.  That’s  a  total 
of  118  years  for  the  three  in  more  or  less 
hazardous  work,  and  we  think  it’s  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  record.” 


YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


As  ft  feature  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and 
industrial  services  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  is  car¬ 
rying  each  month  a  brief  description  of 
one  division  of  the  Department.  The  arti¬ 
cle  below  is  the  fifth  in  this  series. 

*  *  *  * 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf  is 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  deaf  peo¬ 
ple  in  industrial  jobs,  making  it  possible 
for  these  handicapped  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  productive  manner  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  is,  in  effect,  an  employment 
service  for  people  handicapped  by  deaf¬ 
ness.  The  duties  of  this  division  involves 
all  aspects  of  placement  work  for  deaf 
people,  including  the  job  of  making  and 
maintaining  industrial  contacts,  placement 
of  the  worker  in  the  job  most  suited  to  his 
individual  abilities,  and  follow-up  visits 
and  interviews  to  check  upon  the  adjust¬ 
ment  and  efficiency  of  the  worker  at  his 
job. 

Through  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Bureau,  many  deaf  people  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  whose  deafness  had  previously  been 
a  severe  employment  handicap  have  been 
enabled  to  become  semiskilled  and  highly 
skilled  workmen  in  many  different  types 
of  industries. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY  ROLLS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

-  PRErARED  BY  STATISTICAL  DIVISION  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


August  1946  Compared  with  July  1946 


AV.  WKLY 


AV.  HRS. 


AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing: 

Firms 

No. 

%  Cho. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Cho. 

Total _ _ _ _ 

._  1.349 

262,813 

+ 

3.8 

$8,871,718 

+ 

11.9 

$33.76 

+  7.9 

39.4 

+ 

l.S 

85.7 

+ 

5.8 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta _ 

13 

803 

0.9 

27,468 

+ 

S.9 

34.21 

+  9.9 

42.7 

+ 

1.4 

80.1 

+ 

8.2 

Cotton  Goods . . - . — . . . 

..  315 

114.888 

+ 

0.6 

3.798,234 

+ 

11.1 

33.06 

+10.4 

38,4 

+ 

1.1 

86.1 

+ 

9.1 

Cottonseed  Oil _ 

12 

346 

+ 

27.7 

10.571 

+ 

30.4 

30.55 

+  2.1 

46.2 

— 

0.2 

66.2 

+  2.5 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _ 

19 

5.060 

+ 

2.1 

178,837 

+ 

12.7 

35.34 

+10.4 

39.1 

+ 

2.4 

90.4 

+ 

8.0 

Fertilizer _ 

44 

1.23,9 

+ 

3.9 

3S,12S 

+ 

11.5 

30.77 

+  7.2 

42.2 

+ 

o  2 

73.0 

+ 

4.9 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

209 

6,885 

+ 

0.3 

206,793 

+ 

4.1 

30.04 

+  3.S 

43.3 

+ 

0.7 

69.4 

+ 

3.3 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

91 

14,882 

6.5 

465, 2S6 

+ 

5.0 

31.27 

+12.3 

40.4 

+ 

6.9 

77.4 

+ 

5.2 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned _ 

01 

15,284 

+ 

1.0 

606,626 

+ 

10.4 

39.69 

+  9.3 

38.0 

+ 

3.3 

104.5 

+ 

5.9 

Hosiery,  seamless _ _ 

-  126 

17,081 

+ 

0.7 

504.516 

+ 

10.9 

29.54 

+  10.2 

36.1 

+ 

0.6 

81.7 

+ 

9.4 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ _ 

23 

1,290 

5.9 

47,737 

— 

5.2 

37.01 

+  0.8 

42.1 

2.5 

87.9 

+ 

3.4 

Knit  Goods,  flat _ _ _ 

10 

4.597 

— 

1.3 

147,077 

+ 

9.1 

31.99 

+10.5 

38.2 

+ 

0.8 

S3. 8 

+ 

9.8 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills).-. 

65 

5,369 

+ 

1.6 

161,064 

+ 

9.4 

30.00 

+  7.6 

44.7 

+ 

4.4 

67.1 

+ 

3.1 

Machinery  Group _ 

55 

2,456 

+ 

0.3 

99,890 

+ 

2.8 

40.67 

+  2.5 

44.1 

+ 

1.1 

92.2 

+ 

1.3 

Paper  Boxes _ 

IS 

1,025 

+ 

1.7 

31.204 

18.0 

30.44 

+16.1 

41.1 

+ 

5.9 

74.1 

+ 

9.6 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills _ 

7 

5,154 

+ 

1.4 

256, S77 

+ 

9.2 

49.84 

+  7.7 

46,3 

+ 

5.5 

107.6 

+ 

2.1 

Printing  and  Publishing . . . . 

59 

1.601 

— 

0.1 

64,137 

+ 

0.9 

40.06 

+  1.0 

38.9 

0.8 

102.9 

+ 

1.7 

Rayon  Goods _ _ _ 

26 

S,707 

+ 

1.1 

329,934 

+ 

13.1 

37.89 

+11.9 

41.4 

+ 

1.7 

91.5 

+10.0 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants .. 

36 

16,657 

+  12S.2 

454,764 

+  129.9 

27.30 

+  0.7 

40.9 

+ 

6.5 

66.7 

— 

5.5 

Tobacco  Products.. _ _ 

9 

14,454 

+ 

3.7 

570,460 

+ 

14.7 

39.47 

+10.6 

40.8 

+ 

1.5 

96.7 

+ 

7.7 

Woolen  Mills _ _ _ _ _ 

4,240 

— 

1.8 

160,603 

+ 

2.0 

37.88 

+  3.9 

42.7 

0.2 

S8.7 

+ 

4.1 

Other  Industries..  _ 

..  143 

20,795 

— 

2.3 

711,512 

3.3 

34.22 

—  1.0 

38.8 

— 

1.3 

SS.2 

+ 

0.5 

Nonmanufacturing : 

Total _ _ _ 

-  7SS 

21,020 

+ 

2.9 

$  608,363 

+ 

3.4 

$28.94 

+  0.4 

41.6 

— 

0.2 

69.6 

+ 

0.6 

Retail. _ _  _ 

..  456 

8,497 

+ 

1.2 

207,964 

+ 

1.6 

24.47 

+  0.1 

39.1 

no 

chg. 

62.6 

+ 

0.2 

Wholesale _ _ _ _ 

..  196 

3,112 

+ 

18.3 

113,407 

+ 

9.9 

36.44 

—  7.1 

43.4 

— 

1.8 

S4.0 

— 

5.4 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning.... 

54 

2.654 

2.0 

54,537 

2.6 

20.55 

—  0.6 

45.3 

— 

1.7 

45.4 

+ 

1.3 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

90 

-■J 

740 

— 

2.5 

23,698 

+ 

3.3 

32.02 

+  5.9 

44.8 

+ 

4.2 

71.4 

+ 

1.6 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ _ 

38 

4,722 

+ 

1.4 

1S7.130 

4" 

3.8 

39.63 

+  2.5 

41.2 

+ 

1.0 

96.2 

+ 

1.5 

Hotels _ _ _ 

21 

1.295 

+ 

0.S 

21,627 

+ 

1.2 

16.70 

4-  0.4 

45.7 

0.4 

36.5 

4- 

0.8 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing 

-  2,137 

283,833 

+ 

3.7 

$9,4S0,0S1 

11.3 

$33.40 

+  7.4 

39.6 

+ 

1.8 

84.4 

+ 

5.5 

X  LesB  than  .1%. 
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Elevator  Accidents  Usually 
Caused  by  Unsafe  Equipment, 
State  Inspector  Points  Out 

Mr.  Pryor  E.  Sugg,  State  Elevator  In¬ 
spector  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
reports  that  people  injured  in  elevator 
accidents  usually  are  hurt  because  the 
elevator  is  being  operated  while  in  an 
unsafe  condition. 

During  the  1944-1946  biennium  Mr.  Sugg 
investigated  seven  elevator  accidents,  two 
of  which  involved  fatalities.  Results  of 
these  accidents  were :  two  people  killed, 
three  broken  backs,  one  broken  hip,  and 
one  crushed  foot. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 


Manufacturing  Employment  Estimates 

To  Be  Published  Each  Month 

Division  of  Statistics  Will  Furnish  Estimates  of  Employment  in 
Principal  North  Carolina  Manufacturing  Industries 

•  The  Division  of  Statistics  is  pleased  to  present  this  month,  l'oi  the  iirst  rime,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  tot  nl  number  of 'employees  working  injeach  of  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  of  North  Carolina.  In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  I.ahor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Division  will  make  ibis  service 
available  each  month  from  now  on.  and 


tables  summarizing  this  data  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  regular  monthly  feature  in 
North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry. 

Clarence  Pritchard,  Director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Statistics,  announces  that  em¬ 


ployment  estimates  for  each  of  t lie  leading 
manufacturing  industries  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  mimeographed  form.  These  esti¬ 
mates  cover  the  calendar  years  1943,  1944, 
1945,  and  the  first  half  of  1946,  by  month. 

(Continued  on  page  four) 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

July  1946  Compared  with  June  1946  and  July  1945 

(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Industry 


July  1946 


June  1946 

July  1945 

Net  Change 
From 
June  1946 

To  July  1946 

Per  Cent  Change  From 
June  1946  July  1945 

To  To 

July  1946  July  1946 

360.9 

354.7 

—2.8 

—0.8 

+  1.0 

80.6 

95.4 

—1.8 

—2.2 

— 17.4 

280.3 

259.3 

—1.0 

—0.4 

+  7.7 

3.1 

7.9 

310.8 

4.2 

4.4 

-  4.5 

3.5 

11.3 

— 0.2 

—5.7 

—70.8 

33.9 

32.0 

—1.7 

—5.0 

+  0.6 

27.8 

26.3 

—1.6 

—5.8 

—  0.4 

6.1 

5.7 

+  7.0 

28.8 

26.1 

+0.1 

+0.3 

+10.7 

21.6 

19.5 

+  10.8 

3.2 

3.3 

—  3.U 

4.2 

3.8 

+0.1 

+2.4 

+13.2 

2.9 

9.9 

—0.1 

—3.4 

—71.7 

217.1 

197.4 

—1.0 

—0.5 

+  9.5 

137.4 

126.5 

—0.5 

—0.4 

+  8.2 

16.1 

16.7 

—  3.6 

5.0 

4.7 

+  6.4 

49.2 

41.0 

—0.3 

—0.6 

+19.3 

5.6 

5.2 

—0.1 

—1.8 

+  5.8 

7.9 

7.8 

—0.2 

—2.5 

—  1.3 

16.8 

17.0 

+0.4 

+2.4 

+  1.2 

2.8 

2.6 

+0.1 

+3.6 

+11.5 

4.9 

4.9 

3.0 

2.9 

—0.2 

—6.7 

—  3.4 

15.0 

14.3 

—0.1 

—0.7 

+  4.2 

11.4 

10.2 

_ 

+11.8 

7.2 

6.4 

+12.5 

5.7 

5.0 

+14.0 

4.6 

4.1 

+12.2 

8.4 

8.7 

—0.1 

—1.2 

—  4.6 

3.3 

3.6 

—  8.3 

workers  who  were 

employed  during 

the  period  nearest 

the  15th  of  the 

month. 

3.1 

4.2 

3.3 

32.2 

26.2 
6.1 

28.9 
21.6 
*»  */ 

4.3 
2.8 


All  Manufacturing* _ 358.1 

Durable  Goods _ _ 78.8 

Nondurable  Goods _ 279.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products .... 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

Transportation  (except  auto)  - - - 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products -  - 

Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills ....  _ 

Planing  and  Plywood _ 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products — 

HH  Furniture,  Mattresses  and  Bedsprings 

Wooden  Containers _ 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products _  - 

Other  Durable  Goodsf _  _ 

Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products _  216.1 

Cotton  Textile  Mills _ _ 136.9 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills _  16.1 

W.  and  W.  Textile  Mills _ _  -  5.0 

Knitting  Mills- - -  48.9 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Textiles  (except 

woolen  and  worsted) _  5.5 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products _  7.7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _  17.2 

Dairy  Products _  2.9 

Bakery  Products _ _  4.9 

Beverage  Industries  .  _ _ —  2.8 

Tobacco  Manufactures . 14.9 

Cigarettes.-— . . 11-4 

Paper  and  Allied  Products - - 7.2 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboai'd  Mills  5.7 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries  4.6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products -  8.3 

Other  Nondurable  Goods}.  3.3 


} Includes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
^Includes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
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N,  C.  Industrial  Directory  Still 
in  Demand 


The  Department  of  Labor  continues  to 
meet  a  demand  for  copies  of  the  useful 
240-page  Directory  of  North  Carolina  Man- 
ufacturiny  Firms,  which  was  compiled  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics  and  published 
last  year.  Industrialists  and  others  report 
that  many  practical  uses  have  been  found 
for  the  volume. 

The  Directory  lists  all  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  by  county  and  by 
industry.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  direct¬ 
ing  a  request  to  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
price  is  $1. 


Both  Housing  and  Nonresiden- 
tial  Building  Decreases 
Reported 

The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  author¬ 
ized  for  construction  in  the  26  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cities  of  over  10,000  population  and 
in  69  smaller  cities  in  September  fell  about 
$380,000  below  the  figure  for  August. 

Estimates  on  all  residential  construc¬ 
tion  were  lower  than  in  August,  the  costs 
being  $2,761,000  in  September  and  $2,931,- 
000  in  August. 

September  nonresidential  building  esti¬ 
mates  showed  an  even  greater  decline  from 
the  August  figure,  with  September  costs 
of  $1,228,000  compared  with  August  costs 
of  $1,946,000. 

Alterations  and  repairs  to  residential 
buildings  cost  $172,000  in  September ;  to 
nonresidential  buildings,  $336,000.  Both  of 
these  figures  were  also  lower  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  amounts  for  August. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  types  of 
buildings  in  September,  including  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs,  was  $4,498,- 
000.  This  compares  with  $4,878,000  for  the 
month  of  August. 

Dwellings  authorized  for  construction 
during  September  included  601  one-family 
dwellings,  18  two-family  dwellings,  12 


three-  and  four-family  dwellings,  three 
apartment  buildings,  and  one  nonhouse¬ 
keeping  dwelling,  making  a  total  of  635 
dwellings  which,  when  completed,  will  pro¬ 
vide  housing  for  694  families. 

The  average  estimated  cost  given  by  the 
prospective  builder  of  a  one-family  dwell¬ 
ing  was  approximately  $4,080. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  dur¬ 
ing  September  included  83  stores,  59  pri¬ 
vate  garages,  41  factories  and  workshops, 
14  commercial  garages,  seven  churches,  six 
office  buildings,  six  service  stations,  four 
public  utility  buildings,  two  amusement 
places,  one  institutional  building,  and  one 
educational  building. 

Charlotte  led  the  reporting  cities,  with 
expenditures  of  $741,000.  Greensboro  was 
second,  with  $295,000.  Wilmington  was 
third,  with  $241,000. 


Type  of  Sept.  Building  Construe 
tion  in  26  Reporting 


Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 

Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings  :  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  .  444  $1,895,262 

Two-family  dwellings . 5  50,500 

One-  and  two-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith .  4  50,000 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings....  9  43,350 

Five-or-more-family  dwellings .  2  35.000 


TOTAL .  464  $2,074,112 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Amusement  and  recreation  places..  1  $  2.500 

Churches . . 5  47,500 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 
laundries  and  other  workshops  .  ..  23  317,994 

Garages,  Commercial .  8  29,550 

Garages,  private . 40  13,750 

Gasoline  and  service  stations .  5  20,250 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  5  7,200 

Public  works  and  utilities .  3  8,600 

Educational  buildings .  1  150 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors' 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . 8  2,031 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs.  50  226,970 

All  other  nonresidential .  17  12,775 


TOTAL .  166  $  689,170 

Additions,  Alteration,  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings .  295  $  125,779 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings .  1  1,400 

On  nonresidential  buildings .  108  273,492 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1945  AND  SEPTEMBER  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. 

599 

1,034 

+  72.6 

$2,240,376 

$3,163,963 

+  41.2 

Residential  buildings . . 

149 

464 

+211.4 

680,875 

2,074,112 

+  204.6 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

I'll 

166 

+  49.5 

945,065 

689,170 

—  27.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

339 

404 

+  19.2 

614,436 

400,671 

-  34.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
AUGUST  1946  AND  SEPTEMBER  1946 


KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

Aug.  1946 

Sept.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Aug.  1946 

Sept.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. _ _ 

1,169 

1,034 

—11.5 

$3,675,635 

$3,163,953 

—13.9 

Residential  buildings . . 

474 

464 

-  2.1 

2,067,225 

2,074,112 

+  0.3 

Nonresidential  buildings . . 

204 

166 

—18.6 

1,079,207 

689,170 

—36.1 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

491 

404 

—17.7 

529,203 

400,671 

—24.3 

TOTAL . .  404  $  400,671 


SUMMARY  OF  SEPTEMBER  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  36  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Total  of  September  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 

NO.  OF 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Total . . .  

464 

$2,074,112 

Asheville . . .. . 

30 

100,650 

Burlington . 

23 

110,900 

Charlotte . . 

111 

624,550 

Concord . . 

5 

27,500 

Durham . 

12 

62,100 

Elizabeth  City..— . 

2 

1,800 

Fayetteville . . 

25 

104,550 

Gastonia . 

9 

9,000 

Goldsboro . . 

12 

51,900 

Greensboro _ 

46 

193,700 

Greenville . „ 

4 

20,750 

Hickory . 

8 

11,500 

High  Point. . . . 

'  17 

70,638 

Kinston..— . 

3 

8,750 

Lexington . 

New  Bern . . 

15 

51,850 

Raleigh . . . 

36 

193,400 

Reidsville _ 

10 

35,900 

Rocky  Mount. . .  _ 

11 

43,450 

Salisbury . 

6 

22,784 

Shelby . . .... 

3 

10,000 

Statesville . . 

17 

69,500 

Thomasvil]e.....i _ _ 

8 

14,300 

Wilmington  _ — 

8 

46,500 

Wilson . 

21 

82,600 

Winston-Salem . 

22 

105,640 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

ADDITIONS, 

ESTIMATED  COST 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

ALTERATIONS 

OF  ALL  CONSTRUC- 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

BUILDINGS 

AND  REPAIRS 

TION  WORK 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

Sept.  1945 

Sept.  1946 

$680,875 

$2,074,112 

157 

498 

$945,065 

$689,170 

$614,436 

$400,671 

$2,240,376 

$3,163,953 

33,750 

100,650 

9 

30 

15,500 

39,286 

18,635 

19,563 

67,885 

159,499 

53,275 

110,900 

12 

23 

46,800 

44,275 

11,160 

100,076 

166,325 

102,950 

624,550 

18 

115 

379,785 

65,669 

223,235 

51,704 

705,970 

741,923 

3,000 

27,500 

1 

11 

25,200 

800 

600 

500 

28,800 

28,800 

66,400 

62,100 

8 

12 

46,000 

17,100 

10,425 

27,400 

122,825 

106,600 

1,800 

2 

3,000 

3,400 

3,000 

5  200 

68,000 

104,550 

8 

37 

6,250 

675 

9,375 

10,460 

82,625 

1151685 

6,000 

9,000 

2 

9 

500 

112,000 

3,000 

3,450 

8,500 

124,450 

4,000 

51,900 

3 

12 

27,900 

4,200 

36,200 

11,700 

68,100 

67,800 

88,950 

193,700 

24 

46 

15,750 

53,545 

27,178 

48,500 

131,878 

295,745 

24,000 

20,750 

6 

5 

3,300 

400 

5,500 

27,300 

26,650 

2,000 

11,500 

1 

8 

13,300 

3,250 

260 

4,500 

15,550 

19,250 

16,300 

70,638 

6 

17 

106,295 

6,100 

47,249 

39,910 

168,844 

116,648 

10,000 

8,750 

4 

3 

13,500 

31,500 

23,500 

40,250 

3,000 

61,850 

3 

15 

16,750 

2,750 

33,900 

5,750 

102^500 

27,100 

1  2  250 

8  ion 

1  2  ?K0 

Bft  2ft0 

109,200 

193,400 

27 

47 

79,285 

21,170 

10^950 

188,485 

225,520 

5,250 

35,900 

4 

10 

23,400 

1,475 

100 

1,050 

28,750 

88,425 

6,600 

43,450 

3 

11 

1,500 

25,750 

600 

850 

7,700 

70,050 

24,500 

22,784 

4 

6 

4,776 

6,350 

1,920 

1,010 

31,195 

80,144 

8,500 

10,000 

3 

3 

. . 

10,200 

300 

500 

8,800 

20,700 

19,500 

69,500 

3 

17 

39,000 

5,900 

1,700 

68,500 

77,100 

1,000 

14,300 

1 

8 

5,500 

2  000 

r.  R00 

20ft 

5,000 

46,500 

1 

8 

72,500 

143,000 

21,863 

51,527 

99^363 

24L027 

82,500 

21 

4,500 

87,000 

22,700 

1  105,640 

7 

22 

17,025 

42,876 

198,506 

61,747 

238,281 

210^262 
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Walling  Reviews  Accomplishments  Under 

Wage-Hour  Act  During  Past  Eight  Years 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 


A  total  of  708  manufacturing,  mercan¬ 
tile  and  mining  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  labor  laws  and  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  during  September  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspec¬ 
tions.  The  708  plants  employed  a  total  of 
26,494  working  men  and  women. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of  1,167 
violations  of  the  labor  laws,  rules  and  and 
regulations.  A  total  of  1,346  compliances 
correcting  current  and  previous  violations 
were  reported  during  the  month.  The  in¬ 
spectors  made  numerous  recommendations 
concerning  the  rules  and  regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  safety,  health,  recordkeeping,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  law.  The  difference 
between  the  violations  found  and  the  com¬ 
pliances  reported  was  due  to  completion 
of  compliance  with  recommendations  or 
orders  issued  during  previous  months. 


The  violations  found 

and  compliances 

secured  during  September  were 

reported 

as  follows : 

Viola- 

Gompli- 

tiions 

ances 

Hour  Law  _ 

61 

57 

Child  Labor  _ 

512 

584 

Time  Records  _ 

49 

54 

Drinking  Facilities  .. 

12 

19 

Seats _ _ _ 

2 

4 

Sanitation _ 

137!  ' 

140 

Safety  Code  _ 

176 

245 

Other _ 

218 

244 

Two  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  child  labor  and  maximum  hour  laws 
were  investigated  during  the  month  by  De¬ 
partment  inspectors.  In  one  case,  the  vio¬ 
lations  alleged  were  substantiated  and 
immediate  compliance  was  secured.  In  the 
other  case  the  inspector  was  unable  to 
substantiate  the  alleged  violations. 

Two  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  State  safety  and  health  regulations 
were  investigated  by  Department  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  alleged  violations  were  substan¬ 
tiated  in  both  cases,  and  the  necessary 
recommendations  for  correcting  them  were 
made. 

Wage-Hour  Law  Inspections 

Seventy-three  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  September  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 

Eleven  of  the  establishments  were  in 
full  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Eight  of  them 
were  violating  the  minimum  (40  cents  an 
hour)  provision,  the  overtime  provision, 
and  the  recordkeeping  requirements.  One 
establishment  was  violating  the  child  la¬ 
bor  provisions  of  the  law.  Thirty-one  estab¬ 
lishments  were  violating  both  the  over¬ 
time  provision  and  the  recordkeeping  pro¬ 
visions.  One  establishment  was  violating 
the  minimum  wage  provision  only,  and 
another  firm  was  violating  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions.  Twenty  ad¬ 
ditional  establishments  were  violating  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  only. 

Thirty-six  establishments  paid  a  total 
of  $11,566  in  back  wages  to  340  workers 
during  September.  The  340  workers  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  paid  less  than  the  40- 
cent  hourly  minimum  wage,  or  had  not 
been  properly  compensated  for  overtime 
worked  after  40  hours  per  week. 


Wage-Hour  Law  Benefits 

Are  Cited  in  Broadcast 

More  than  65,000  North  Carolina  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  have  been  paid  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000  in  illegally  with¬ 
held  wages  as  a  result  of  educational  and 
inspection  work  accomplished  in  this  State 
since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be¬ 
came  effective  in  October  1938. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Commissioner 
Forrest  H.  Shuford  in  a  radio  broadcast 
in  observance  _of  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  on  October  24. 

The  payments  of  back  wages  were  made 
by  more  than  3,600  establishments,  Mr. 
Shuford'  said,  and  the  $2,000,000  does  not 
include  amounts  recovered  by  employees 
as  a  result  of  privately  instituted  legal 
actions. 

Local  Enforcement 

■'In  North  Carolina,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  wage  and  hour  law  administered 
entirely  by  natives  of  our  own  State  who 
are  familiar  with  local  attitudes,  prob¬ 
lems  and  customs  of  our  people,”  the  Com¬ 
missioner  said. 

‘‘Since  1941,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  entered  into  co-operative  agreements 
with  the  Federal  Government  under  which 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
is  charged  with  administering  the  act  in 
our  State.  Inspections  are  made  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
and  almost  all  of  the  administrative  work 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  is  also  done  by  our  State  labor  agency. 
Our  local  inspectors  do  the  work,  and  the 
Federal  Government  reimburses  the  State 
for  the  expenses  incurred. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  aren’t 
many  chiseling  employers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  firms  make  honest 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  wage  and  hour 
law,  (here  is  still  a  great  deal  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  enforcement  work  for  us  to  do.” 


Greensboro  Firm  Reports  Good 
Safety  Record 


Safety  Inspector  John  R.  Bulla,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Greensboro  divi¬ 
sion  staff,  has  received  reports  from  offi¬ 
cials  of  Swift  &  Company  showing  a  fine 
safety  record. 

W.  H.  Parker,  manager,  and  M.  L.  Bar¬ 
ton,  superintendent,  reported  that  the  plant 
has  operated  during  the  past  two  fiscal 
years  without  having  a  single  lost-time 
accident.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
plant  rolled  up  an  accident-free  total  of 
108.671  man  hours. 

Inspector  Bulla  also  reports  that  the 
plant  is  going  “all  out  for  improved  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,”  making  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  working  conditions  at  the 
plant,  including  the  construction  of  toilet 
and  dressing  room  facilities  estimated  to 
cost  about  $12,000. 


During  the  1946  fiscal  year  alone,  some 
$13,000,000  in  back  wages  was  recovered 
for  271,000  workers  through  efforts  of  the 
divisions.  In  addition,  workers  themselves 
have  obtained  millions  of  dollars  in  back 
wages  through  employee  suits. 


Administrator  Cites  Benefits  to 
20,000,000  Industrial 
Workers 

Commemorating  the  eighth  anniversary 
— October  24-— of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  which  he  termed  an  economic 
charter  for  low-paid  workers,  I/.  Metcalfe 
Walling,  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  declared  that 
“It  is  imperative  that  we  raise  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  under  this  basic  wage  and 
hour  law  and  extend  its  benefits  to  work¬ 
ers  not  now  covered.” 

Restricted  as  the  act  now  is  to  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  including  those  engaged 
in  occupations  necessary  to  such  produc¬ 
tion,  only  20,000,000  of  the  nation’s  present 
labor  force  of  approximately  60,000,000 
men  and  women  are  covered  by  its  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  provisions,  Mr. 
Walling  pointed  out. 

He  pointed  out  further  that  although 
the  statute’s  40-cent  minimum  wage  is 
meaningful  to  relatively  few  of  the  20,- 
000,000  covered  workers,  there  are  “far 
too  many  of  the  remaining  millions  of 
workers  who  receive  less  than  the  modest 
40-cent  minimum  provided  in  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act.” 

He  urged,  within  the  extent  of  Congres¬ 
sional  power,  extension  of  the  law’s  bene¬ 
fits  to  many  of  these  workers  so  that  they 
would  receive  not  only  the  benefits  of  the 
statutory  minimum  but  also  the  benefits 
of  the  overtime  provision  for  time  and  a 
half  after  40  hours  in  a  workweek. 

Mr.  Walling  also  expressed  hope  that 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  “will  see 
some  realization  of  the  accord  expressed 
in  the  last  session,  when  all  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  were  apparently  agreed 
that  the  40-cent  minimum  is  too  low  in 
view  of  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
and  in  line  with  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions.” 

He  recommended  that  the  statutory 
minimum  be  raised  to  at  least  65  cents 
an  hour.  Pie  also  recommended  that  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  act  be 
extended  to  seamen,  that  inequities  among 
employers  in  the  same  field  and  even 
among  workers  in  the  same  plant  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  extending  coverage  to  include 
activities  “affecting  interstate  commerce”; 
that  recent  moves  in  several  states  for 
unreasonably  short  statutes  of  limitation 
be  countered  by  adding  a  reasonable  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitations  to  the  act  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  employers  and  employees; 
that  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act 
be  extended  by  making  the  coverage  of 
those  provisions  co-extensive  with  wage 
and  hour  coverage;  and  that  the  exemp¬ 
tions  be  tightened  in  the  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries  so  that  the  minimum  wage  applies  to 
all  agricultural  processing  and  handling 
operations  and  the  industries  may  operate 
on  an  equal  competitive  basis. 

A  resume  of  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions’  activities  during  the 
past  eight  years  shows  that  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  restitution  of  unpaid  wages 
for  violation  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  has  been  found  due  to  2i  million  of 
the  nation’s  workers. 
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Employment  of  Women  in  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Declines  Slightly 
During  September 

Employment  of  women  as  wage  earners 
in  North  Carolina  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  which  showed  a  slight  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  declined  again 
during  September  when  95,558  women  were 
reported  to  be  employed  by  1,287  firms. 
The  working  women  comprised  39.6  per 
cent  of  the  241.016  workers  covered  in  the 
September  survey. 

In  the  piedmont  section  of  the  State, 
the  proportion  of  women  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  work  declined  from  42.5  per  cent  in 
August  to  42.2  per  cent  in  September,  com¬ 
prising  79,159  workers  out  of  a  total  of 
187,700  manufacturing  employees.  In  the 
mountain  section,  women  accounted  for 
32.6  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  work¬ 
ers,  an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent  over  the 
August  figure ;  there  were  8,960  women  in 
a  manufacturing  total  of  27,452  workers 
surveyed.  The  sharpest  decline  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  coastal  plain  area,  where  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  dropped  0.7  per  cent 
over  the  month,  leaving  7,439  women — 28.8 
per  cent — in  a  manufacturing  total  of  25,- 
864  workers. 

The  percentages  of  women  working  in 
12  different  industries,  each  of  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  substantial  number  of  women, 
were  as  follows  during  September: 

Per  Gent 


of  W omen 

Flat  Knit  Goods  _ _ _ _  68.7 

Seamless  Hosiery  _  68.3 

Stemmeries  &  Redrying  Plants  57.9 

Full-fashioned  Hosiery  _  56.8 

Paper  Boxes _  47.2 

Rayon  Goods  _  44.5 

Cotton  Goods  _  41.7 

Tobacco  Products  _  40.0 

Woolen  Mills  .  . —  37.1 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  _  34.3 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  28.0 

Furniture,  Bedsprings  &  Mat.  13.5 


Building  Inspectors  Are  Urged 
To  Report 

The  Division  of  Statistics  urges  build¬ 
ing  inspectors  who  have  not  already  sent 
in  building  reports  for  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  1946,  to  send  in 
reports  for  those  mouths  in  order  that 
coverage  of  building  activities  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  biennium  may  be  as  large  as  possible. 

The  Division  expresses  its  appreciation 
for  the  co-operation  received  from  the 
building  inspectors  of  the  26  cities  of  over 
10,000  population,  and  from  inspectors  in 
many  smaller  cities. 

It  is  requested  that  smaller  towns  send 
in  reports  for  each  month,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  building  activity  during  the 
month.  This  will  enable  the  Statistics  Di¬ 
vision  to  keep  a  complete  file  on  each  town 
and  to  arrive  at  a  complete  picture  of 
municipal  building  at  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  and  biennium. 


ELEVATOR  ACCIDENTS  USUALLY 
CAUSED  BY  UNSAFE  EQUIPMENT 
(Continued  from  page  one) 

In  two  of  the  accident  cases,  the  eleva¬ 
tors  had  been  inspected  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  had  been  made  by  the  State  inspector 
for  their  repair.  Failure  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  was  responsible  for  the  acci¬ 
dents,  Mr.  Sugg  declared  after  completing 
his  investigations. 


More  About  Textile  Hours  and 
Earnings 


Readers  of  North  Carolina  Labor  and 
Industry  will  recall  that  the  August  issue 
carried  an  article  pointing  out  that  the 
average  length  of  the  workweek  in  the 
textile  industry  has  been  reduced  from 
about  59  hours  in  the  year  1910  to  about 
38  hours  now.  This  reduction  in  the  work¬ 
week  was  a  very  gradual  process,  as  has 
been  the  raising  of  hourly  earnings  in  the 
industry. 

In  our  September  issue,  we  reported  in 
a  study  of  textile  wages  that  average 
hourly  earnings  increased  from  38  cents 
in  the  year  1937  to  86  cents  as  of  August 
1946. 

The  hourly  earnings  figure  listed  under 
“Cotton  Goods”  in  this  month’s  employ¬ 
ment  and  pay  rolls  table  shows  the  effect 
of  further  increases  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  textile  industry  recently.  In 
September,  earnings  averaged  87.9  cents 
per  hour  in  318  textile  mills  employing 
116,974  workers.  Textile  wages  are  now 
1.5  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  surveyed,  and 
are  2.7  cents  higher  than  the  average  for 
all  26  of  the  manufacturing  and  nonmanu 
facturing  industry  groups  surveyed. 

From  both  of  these  studies,  the  one  of 
working  hours  and  the  other  of  hourly 
earnings,  we  may  conclude  that  the  textile 
industry  is  on  the  way  up  in  hours  and 
wages.  As  far  as  size  and  production  are 
concerned,  the  industry  has  long  been  dom¬ 
inant  in  North  Carolina.  With  the  gradual 
introduction  of  more  textile  plants  to  turn 
out  finished  fabrics  as  well  as  cotton  yarn, 
and  perhaps  eventually  the  introduction 
of  finished  clothing  manufacturing,  the 
textile  industry  should  show  continually 
higher  average  hourly  earnings.  Addition 
of  skilled  textile  workers  in  weaving  op¬ 
erations  should  tend  to  increase  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  earnings. 


School  Attendance,  Child  Labor 
Laws 

All  children  under  16  years  of  age  are 
legally  required  to  attend  school  and  may 
not  work  at  gainful  occupations  during 
school  hours,  it  was  pointed  out  recently 
in  a  joint  statement  issued  by  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  and  Labor  Commissioner  For¬ 
rest  H.  Shuford. 

“Under  the  school  attendance  law,  as 
amended  by  the  1945  General  Assembly, 
all  children  are  required  to  attend  school 
until  their  16th  birthday,”  Superintendent 
Erwin  stated.  “This  provision  of  the  school 
attendance  law  makes  the  requirements  of 
that  statute  complementary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  child  labor 
law.” 

Commissioner  Shuford  pointed  out  that 
under  the  child  labor  law  no  minor  under 
16  years  of  age  may  work  while  school  is 
in  session. 

“Outside  school  hours,  minors  under  16 
may  work  for  not  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  at  approved  nonmanufacturing  occu¬ 
pations,  provided  their  employment  is  non 
hazardous  and  is  not  in  an  establishment 
where  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold  for  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  premises.” 

Mr.  Shuford  stated  that  employers  who 
plan  to  hire  a  minor  under  18  years  of 
age  must  secure  an  employment  certificate 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


Commissioner  Is  Elected 
President  of  Governmental 

Labor  Officials  Group 

Commissioner  Shuford  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Association  of 
Governmental  Labor  Officials  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  meeting,  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  September  30-October  2. 

The  Association  consists  of  labor  and 
industrial  commissioners  from  a  number 
of  states  and  Canadian  provinces,  as  well 
as  several  Federal  labor  officials. 

In  a  talk  to  the  delegates  on  “Factory 
Inspection,”  Commissioner  Shuford  point¬ 
ed  out  that  many  states  are  failing  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  workers  and  employ¬ 
ers  by  providing  adequately  for  factory  in¬ 
spection  services.  He  cited  results  of  a 
national  survey  showing  many  states  in 
which  factory  inspection  work  suffered 
from  too  few  inspectors,  poor  pay  and 
rapid  turnover  in  inspection  personnel, 
and  little  inducement  to  career  service  in 
the  inspection  field. 

Yet  the  need  for  inspection  work  was 
never  greater  than  it  is  today,  Mr.  Shu¬ 
ford  pointed  out.  Reports  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  frequency  rates  in  11,000 
manufacturing  plants  increased  from  16.9 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1944,  to  17.3  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1945,  and  to  a  new 
high  of  18.2  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946. 

“If  this  situation  continues  without  ini 
provement,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  clamor  from  national  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  for  a  nationwide  application 
of  Federal  safety  and  health  inspection 
laws,”  he  said. 


Manufacturing  Employment 

Estimates  To  Be  Published 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

Also  included  in  the  tables  is  an  estimate 
of  average  employment  in  each  industry 
for  the  period  July  through  September, 
1939. 

Similar  estimates,  covering  production 
workers  only,  are  available  by  month  for 
the  same  periods  of  time.  These  also  have 
been  published  in  mimeographed  form,  and 
are  available  upon  request. 

The  tables  to  be  published  monthly  will 
give  the  estimated  total  employment,  by 
industry,  in  thousands.  Comparison  will 
be  made  with  the  previous  month  of  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year.  The  net  gain  or  loss  in 
employment  will  be  noted  each  month,  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  change  over  the 
month  and  over  the  year. 

The  industries  are  classified  as  “Durable 
Goods”  and  “Nondurable  Goods”  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  total  estimated  employment 
in  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  and  in  each 
of  the  two  groups,  will  be  noted,  along 
with  net  changes  and  percentages  of 
change. 


Boiler  Department 

An  old  lady  rushed  up  to  the  captain 
of  a  river  steamer  crying,  “Why  has  the 
boat  stopped?” 

“Because  there’s  a  bad  fog,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“But  I  can  see  the  stars  overhead,”  she 
protested. 

“Maybe  so,”  replied  the  captain,  “but 
unless  the  boiler  bursts,  we  ain’t  going 
that  way!” 
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Construction  Safety  Code  Is 

Developed  By  Dept,  of  Labor 


“Rules  and  Regulations  Govern¬ 
ing  the  Construction  Industry” 
Now  Ready  for  Promulgation 

A  safety  code  for  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  which  has  been  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  several  months,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  now  ready  for  final  approval. 

The  code,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
“Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Construction  Industry,”  was  developed  as 
a  result  of  a  study  of  numerous  construc¬ 
tion  codes  in  application  in  the  United 
States.  Consideration  was  given  to  the 
construction  problem  peculiar  lo  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  to  safety  problems 
which  are  met  in  construction  work  else¬ 
where. 

Most  of  the  work  of  compiling  the  code 
was  done  by  George  B.  Cherry,  a  regis¬ 
tered  civil  engineer  and  safety  engineer 
for  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor.  As  the  code  stands  now,  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  numerous  construction  firms 
which  were  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  proposed  safety  regulations  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  improvements  of 
the  code.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
North  Carolina  Building  &  Construction 
Trade  Council  and  of  organized  labor 
groups  working  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry.  The  code  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  professional  engineers. 

The  purpose  of  the  code  is  to  “provide 
safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry." 

Authority 

The  code  was  developed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  Subsection  (f)  of 
Section  7310-h,  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina,  under  which  the  Division 
of  Standards  and  Inspections  is  “author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  conduct  such  research 
and  carry  out  such  studies  as  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  health,  safety  and  general 
well-being  of  workmen  in  this  State.  The 
findings  of  such  investigations  shall  be 
promulgated  as  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  work  places  and  working  condi¬ 
tions." 

The  code  is  intended  to  apply  to  “trench¬ 
ing,  excavation,  demolition,  building  and 
construction  work,  and  all  operations  per¬ 
taining  thereto.” 

The  code  contains  37  sections,  each  of 
which  prescribes  regulations  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  construction  work  or  some 
safety  or  health  measure.  The  sections 
cover  the  following  matters:  Employers’ 
obligation,  employees’  obligations,  first  aid, 
drinking  water,  toilets,  washing  facilities, 
lighting,  scaffolds,  ramps,  ladders,  stand¬ 
ard  railing,  loe  boards,  temporary  stairs, 
temporary  floorings,  overhead  protection, 
underneath  protection,  ropes,  chains,  ca¬ 
bles,  tackles,  etc.,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  guards,  goggles  and  hoods,  electrical 
standards,  excavations  and  trenches,  ex¬ 
plosives,  operation  of  steam  and  electric 
shovels,  demolition  and  wrecking,  eleva¬ 
tors,  hoists,  derricks,  etc.,  welding  and 
cutting,  arc  welding,  acetylene  generators 
and  cylinders,  blow  pipes  or  torches,  fire 
protection,  handling  and  storing  materials, 
housekeeping,  compressed  air,  salamand¬ 


ers,  life  lines  and  safety  belts,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  trucks. 

Accidents 

During  1944-1945,  the  national  accident 
frequency  rate  for  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  was  18.21,  ranking  24th  among  all 
industries.  During  this  same  period,  the 
severity  rate  was  2.49,  ranking  33rd  among 
all  industries. 

The  following  data  regarding  accidents 
in  the  construction  industry  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  reported  during  1944-1945.  These 
data  are  not  complete,  as  many  accidents 
occurred  which  were  not  reported. 

13  fatal  accidents 
1  total  disabled 
171  permanent  partial  disabled 
1,105  temporary  injuries 


Total :  1,290  lost-time  accidents 

Compensation  was  paid  in  each  of  the 
reported  1,290  lost-time  accidents.  The  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  these  accidents,  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  money,  was  $490, S05  in  com¬ 
pensation  and  medical  fees'. 

A  total  of  49,907  man-days  were  lost 
from  work  as  a  result  of  these  accidents. 

Last  12  Months 

During  the  last  12  months,  the  number 
of  accidents  in  the  construction  industry 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  very  high.  The 
number  of  accidents  reported  by  months 
shows  a  steady  upward  trend,  as  will  be 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  monthly  figures: 


September,  1945 

Accidents 

499 

October 

594 

November 

497 

December 

459 

January,  1946 

477 

February 

502 

March 

618 

April 

622 

May 

674 

June 

726 

July 

764 

August 

1,013 

Total  for  12-month  period :  7,445 


American  Standards  Committee 
Develops  Textile  Safety  Code 


A  safety  code  for  the  textile  industry — 
one  of  several  industrial  safety  codes 
which  are  being  formulated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation — has  been  drawn  up,  and  approved 
by  the  drafting  committee  of  the  sectional 
committee  for  the  Textile  Safety  Code. 
The  code  will  now  go  to  the  sectional  com¬ 
mittee  for  further  study. 

The  Textile  Code  was  given  approval  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  late  in 
October. 

Tar  Heel  Representatives  on  Committee 

Two  North  Carolinians  are  serving  on 
the  committee  which  has  approved  the 
code.  These  are:  W.  B.  Weaver,  Safety  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  Marshall  Field  Company  at 
Leaksville-Spray,  and  State  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  Forrest  H.  Sliuford.  Other  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  the  Hon.  R.  L.  Gam¬ 
ble,  South  Carolina  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bor  ;  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Murray,  Rhode  Island 
Commissioner  of  Labor ;  Ray  Ketchmark, 
of  the  National  Safety  Council ;  E.  A.  Rob- 


More  Firms  Apply  for  Safety 

Achievement  Certificates 


The  Department  of  Labor’s  program  for 
awarding  certificates  of  safety  achieve¬ 
ment  to  mills  which  effect  a  40  per  cent 
reduction  in  their  accident  frequency  rates 
has  elicited  a  wide  response  during  the 
past  two  months. 

At  present  writing  a  total  of  38  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  have  made  application 
for  the  safety  award.  The  applications 
have  indicated  much  interest  on  the  part 
of  management  and  labor  in  the  general 
program  of  on-the-job  safety.  Reports  show 
that  plants  have  effected  reductions  in  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates  varying  from  just 
above  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  a  per¬ 
fect  record  in  other  cases. 

The  awards,  which  will  be  presented 
jointly  in  each  case  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  constitute  part  of 
an  industrial  safety  program  which  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  both  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Labor  departments,  with  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  committees  composed  of  safety 
engineers  from  various  North  Carolina 
manufacturing  plants. 

First  Award 

The  first  award  to  be  given  under  the 
program  will  be  presented  to  the  Orange 
Furniture  Craftsmen,  a  division  of  the 
White  Furniture  Company,  of  which  the 
factory  is  located  at  Hillsboro  and  the 
office  at  Mebane.  Orangt.  Furniture  Crafts¬ 
men  was  the  first  plant  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  safety  award. 

S.  A.  White,  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  reported  that  the  plant  had  a  per¬ 
fect  record  during  two  six-month  periods 
from  January  through  June  1945  and  from 
January  through  June  1946.  During  these 
two  six-month  periods,  Orange  Furniture 
Craftsmen  worked  a  total  of  133,733  man¬ 
hours  without  suffering  a  single  lost-time 
accident.  The  plant  had  an  average  of 
approximately  70  employees  during  the 
periods  covered. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  now  wait¬ 
ing  upon  receipt  of  the  printed  safety 
achievement  certificates  to  begin  making 
the  awards.  Our  information  indicates 
that  the  certificates  will  be  available  in 
time  for  the  first  awards  to  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  November. 


erts,  representing  the  engineering  and  in¬ 
spection  divisions  of  Atlanta  insurance 
companies ;  A.  M.  Baltzer,  representing 
the  American  Standards  Association,  and 
D.  F.  Hayes,  safety  engineer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standards  Association. 

Scope  and  Purpose 

The  requirements  of  the  adopted  code 
are  intended  to  apply  to  the  designing,  in¬ 
stallation,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
textile  machinery,  processes,  equipment 
and  other  plant  facilities  in  all  plants 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  process¬ 
ing  of  textiles  and  textile  manufacture, 
except  those  plants  where  the  processes 
are  those  used  exclusively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  synthetic  fibers. 

The  purpose  of  the  code  is  to  provide 
“reasonable  safety  for  life,  limb,  and 
health.”  The  code  provides  that  “In  cases 
of  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ships,  the  enforcing  officers  or  body  may 
grant  exceptions  from  the  literal  require¬ 
ments  of  this  code  or  permit  the  use  of 
other  devices  or  methods,  but  only  when 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  equivalent  pro¬ 
tection  is  thereby  secured.” 
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Hourly  and  Weekly  Earnings  Continue 

To  Climb  in  Most  Industries  of  State 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Show  the 
Highest  Increases 

Hourly  earnings  showed  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  nearly  all  of  the  26  major  in¬ 
dustry  groups  surveyed  during  September 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

The  survey  covered  2,121  establishments 
employing  287,353  workers.  Total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industries  increased  1.3  per¬ 
cent  over  the  month.  Weekly  pay  rolls  in¬ 
creased  1.9  per  cent,  aggregating  $9,661,- 
590.  Weekly  earnings  averaged  $33.62,  an 
increase  of  0.6  per  cent,  and  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  climbed  1.1  per  cent  to  85.2  cents.  The 
length  of  the  workweek  averaged  39.5 
hours,  a  slight  advance  from  the  August 
workweek. 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  averaged  86.4  cents ;  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries,  71.2  cents. 

The  most  striking  increase  in  hourly 
earnings  occurred  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  industry  group,  in  which  hourly 
earnings  increased  7.2  per  cent  to  $1.15, 
and  average  weekly  earnings  climbed  7.7 
per  cent  to  $53.68.  Earnings  in  this  indus¬ 
try  have  been  increasing  steadily  during 
recent  months,  and  the  industry  now  pays 
the  highest  hourly  and  weekly  wages  of 
any  industry  group  covered  by  the  month¬ 
ly  survey. 


Other  industries  showing  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $1  were  full-fashioned 
hosiery  manufacturing,  at  $1.05,  and  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  at  $1.05. 

Hotels,  laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning 
establishments  continued  to  report  the 
lowest  hourly  and  weekly  earnings,  with 
hourly  rates  well  below  50  cents  in  most 
eases. 

Large  seasonal  employment  increases 
were  reported  by  stemmeries  and  redrying 
plants,  and  fertilizer  and  cottonseed  oil 
plants.  Pay  rolls  in  these  industries  swelled 
in  accordance  with  the  employment  in¬ 
creases. 

Twelve  of  the  26  industry  groups  re¬ 
ported  increases  of  2.0  per  cent  or  more  in 
average  hourly  earnings  during  Septem¬ 
ber. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  CHILD 
LABOR  LAWS 

(Continued  from  page  four) 
from  the  county  welfare  superintendent 
before,  not  after,  the  minor  begins  work¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  child  labor 
law.  Each  certificate  issued  prescribes  cer¬ 
tain  working  hours,  and  periods  during 
the  day  when  the  minor  in  question  may 
legally  work,  depending  upon  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  minor,  he  said. 


YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

As  a  feature  of  interest  to  those  who 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  labor  and  in¬ 
dustrial  services  available  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  bulletin  is  car¬ 
rying  each  month  a  brief  description  of 
one  division  of  the  Department.  The  arti¬ 
cle  below  is  the  sixth  and  last  in  this  series. 
*  *  *  * 

PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

The  functions  of  this  division  are  to 
keep  the  public  informed  through  the 
media  of  press  and  radio  of  significant 
news  and  developments  in  labor  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations ;  to  publicize  regular 
monthly  statistical  analyses  of  industrial 
conditions,  administration  of  the  labor 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations ;  to  assist 
in  promoting  State-sponsored  programs  for 
worker  safety  and  health  and  other  de¬ 
partmental  programs  requiring  public  in¬ 
formation  work.  The  division  also  prepares 
for  publication  the  Department’s  monthly 
Bulletin,  North  Carolina  Labor  and 
Industry,  and  assists  in  preparing  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Biennial  Report  and  other  oc¬ 
casional  publications. 

The  Department’s  monthly  bulletin, 
which  summarizes  industrial  data  and  la¬ 
bor  news,  is  available  free  of  charge  to 
all  interested  persons,  organizations  and 
libraries.  Copies  of  the  Biennial  Report 
are  available  to  libraries  and  to  individu¬ 
als  and  organizations  having  specific  uses 
for  the  material  published. 


EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 

- -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS  - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


September  1946  Compared  with  August  1946 


AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


INDUSTRIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER  WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Manufacturing : 

Firms 

No. 

Ofo  Chq. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Cho. 

Amt. 

%  Chq. 

Amt. 

%  Chq. 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

1,354 

264,849 

+  1.1 

$9,012,004 

+  1.8 

$34.03 

+ 

0.7 

39.4 

—  0.3 

S6.4 

+ 

0.9 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta . . 

15 

924 

+  3.4 

30,549 

+  1.6 

33.06 

— 

1.7 

41.7 

—  2.3 

79.3 

+ 

0.6 

Colton  Goods _ _ ... . 

318 

116,974 

+  0.6 

3,910,135 

+  1-4 

33.43 

+ 

0.8 

38.0 

—  1.3 

87.9 

+ 

2.1 

Cottonseed  Oil _ - _ _ 

13 

477 

+29.6 

15,316 

+36.8 

32.11 

+ 

5.6 

51.4 

+11.7 

62.5 

— 

5.4 

Dyeing  and  Finishing _  _ 

19 

5.089 

+  0.6 

176.911 

-  1.1 

34.76 

— 

1.6 

38.2 

—  2.3 

91.1 

+ 

0.8 

Fertilizer. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41 

1,230 

+  11.3 

38,143 

+  17.4 

31.01 

+ 

5.5 

42.5 

+  2.4 

73.0 

+ 

3.0 

Food  and  Kindred  Products _ 

205 

6,517 

—  2.6 

204,256 

—  1.2 

31.34 

+ 

1.5 

44.1 

no  chg. 

71.1 

+ 

1.6 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses .... 

96 

15,914 

—  0.2 

502,642 

+  0.1 

31.58 

+ 

0.3 

39.9 

—  1.2 

79.1 

+ 

1.4 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion _ 

58 

13,922 

-  3.3 

555,515 

—  1.9 

39.90 

+ 

1.4 

37.8 

no  chg. 

105.6 

+ 

1.5 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ 

127 

17,904 

—  0.3 

529,432 

-  0.4 

29.57 

— 

0.1 

35.6 

—  1.4 

83.0 

+ 

1.2 

Iron  and  Steel  Group _ _ 

24 

1,345 

+  0.9 

53,886 

+  5.8 

40.06 

+ 

4.9 

43.6 

+  2.3 

92.0 

+ 

2.6 

Knit  Goods,  Flat _ 

9 

4,389 

—  0.3 

145,375 

+  2.0 

33.12 

+ 

2.3 

38.9 

+  1.8 

85.2 

+ 

0.6 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills)  .. 

63 

5,270 

+  0.6 

160,637 

+  3.3 

30.48 

+ 

2.7 

44.6 

+  0.5 

68.3 

+ 

2.1 

Machinery  Group _ 

54 

2.477 

+  1.6 

102.244 

+  2.8 

41.28 

+ 

1.3 

44.1 

no  chg. 

93.7 

+ 

1.4 

Paper  Boxes _ 

16 

899 

—  4.6 

29  222 

+  0.5 

32.51 

+ 

5.4 

42.6 

+  3.1 

76.3 

+ 

2.0 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  _ _ _ 

7 

5,124 

—  0.6 

275,038 

+  7.1 

53.68 

+ 

7.7 

46.5 

+  0.4 

115.4 

+ 

7.2 

Printing  and  Publishing _ 

63 

1,790 

+  2.7 

72.895 

+  3.7 

40.72 

+ 

1.0 

38.5 

—  1.3 

105.6 

2.1 

Rayon  Goods....  _ _ _ _ 

26 

S,724 

+  0.2 

322,718 

_  2.2 

36.99 

— 

2.4 

40.1 

—  3.1 

92.2 

+ 

0.8 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants _ 

36 

19,641 

+18.0 

543,023 

+  18.7 

27.65 

+ 

0.7 

43.3 

+  5.1 

63.8 

4.2 

Tobacco  Products... _ _ 

9 

14,544 

+  0.6 

577,808 

+  1.3 

39.73 

+ 

0.7 

41.0 

+  0.5 

96.9 

+ 

0.2 

Woolen  Mills _ _ 

8 

4,292 

+  1.2 

159,243 

—  0.8 

37.10 

2.1 

41.6 

—  2.6 

89.3 

+ 

0.7 

Other  Industries _ 

147 

17,403 

—  3.6 

607.016 

—  1.5 

34.89 

+ 

2.2 

39.8 

+  2.3 

87.6 

0.1 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Total..  _  _  .  .. 

767 

22.504 

+  3.S 

$  649,586 

+  3.5 

$28.87 

— 

0.2 

40.6 

—  2.4 

71.2 

+ 

2.3 

Retail.  _  ... ..... 

449 

9,564 

+  7.8 

225,795 

+  2.1 

23.61 

— 

5.3 

36.7 

—  6.6 

64.3 

+ 

1.4 

Wholesale _ _ 

189 

3,189 

+  3.0 

127,804 

+11.4 

40.07 

+ 

8.2 

44.1 

+  2.1 

90.9 

+ 

5.9 

Laundries.  Dyeing  and  Cleaning _ 

60 

2,953 

—  0.4 

60,824 

+  2.2 

20.60 

+ 

2.6 

45.1 

+  1.1 

45.7 

+ 

1.6 

Mines  and  Quarries _ 

23 

735 

—  0.7 

23,480 

—  0.9 

31.95 

0.2 

43. S 

—  2.2 

72.9 

+ 

2.1 

Public  Utilities _ _ _ 

23 

4,753 

+  1.0 

189,775 

+  1+ 

39.93 

+ 

0.6 

41.5 

+  0.5 

96.3 

+ 

0.1 

Hotels _  _ _ _ _ 

23 

1,310 

+  0.7 

21,908 

+  0.8 

16.72 

+ 

0.1 

45.0 

—  1.7 

37.1 

4- 

1.6 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

and  Nonmanufacturing 

2,121 

287,353 

+  1.3 

$9,661,590 

+  1.9 

$33.62 

+ 

0.6 

39.5, 

—  0.3 

85.2 

+ 

1.1 

X  Less  than  .1%. 
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40  Manufacturing  Firms 
Qualify  for  Safety  Awards 


Complete  Accident  Records  Are  a 

Vital  Necessity  in  Industrial  Plants 


Indirect.  Costs  of  Accidents  Should 
Be  Computed  Along  With 
Direct  Losses 


By  George  B.  Cherry 

Adequate  and  accurate  cost  records  are 
of  first  importance  to  the  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  any  industrial  establishment. 
The  keeping  of  accident  records  and.  re¬ 
ports  is  of  similar  importance. 

The  majority  of  industrial  plants 
within  North  Carolina  keep  accident  rec¬ 
ords  reflecting  only  the  direct  cost  of  ac¬ 
cidents  which  occur  within  the  plant. 
However,  it  has  been  proven  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Heinrich,  safety  engineer  for  a 
large  insurance  company,  that  the  indi¬ 
rect  cost  of  accidents  is  not  less  than 
four  times  the  direct  cost.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  unless  records  are  kept  to 
reflect  both  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  accidents,  the  true  aud  accurate 
amount  of  loss  from  an  accident  cannot 
be  determined. 

Indirect  costs  at  first  appear  to  be  in¬ 
tangible.  Close  analysis,  however,  will  re¬ 
veal  considerable  monetary  losses  as  well 
as  human  suffering.  The  direct  cost  of 
accidents  is  easily  computed,  this  includes 
compensation  claims,  hospital  and  medical 
expenses  and  insurance  premiums.  Indi¬ 
rect  costs  likewise  can  be  ascertained  by 
completely  recording  all  time  lost  by 
each  employee  directly  or  indirectly  af¬ 
fected  by  a  lost-time  injury  to  a  fellow 
employee. 

In  arriving  at  the  indirect  cost  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  the  following  factors  should  be 
given  consideration: 

1.  Cost  of  first  aid  cases,  which  are  not 
compensated  by  insurance. 

Records  compiled  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  other  authentic 
sources  show  29  first  aid  cases  for  each 
lost  time  injury.  Time  lost  by  other  em¬ 
ployees  assisting  the  injured  employee, 
together  with  other  non-productive  time 
spent  in  investigating  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  the  cost  of  first  aid  supplies, 
and  the  salary  of  the  first  aid  attendant 
or  hospital  staff  must  be  added  to  the  di¬ 
rect  cost. 

2.  Time  lost  by  other  employees  in  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  accident. 

An  injury  to  any  employee  in  a  work 
room  or  area  will  naturally  upset  his 
fellow  employees.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  production  will  suffer  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  result  of  stoppage  of  work 


OLD  TIMERS  SHOW  FINE 
SAFETY  RECORDS 


By  John  R.  Bulla 
Safety  Inspector 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Bundy,  of  Jamestown, 
known  to  his  friends  as  “Bob,”  has  been 
employed  continuously  by  the  Oakdale 
Cotton  Mills  at  Jamestown  for  the  past 
54  years.  Born  in  1880,  Mr.  Bundy  went 
to  work  for  Oakdale  Mills  at  the  age  of 
12.  During  this  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  Mr.  Bundy  has  worked  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  in  every  department  in  the  plant 
aud  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  office.  He  has  never  lost  any 
time  from  work  due  to  an  industrial  ac¬ 
cident.  He  is  uow  66  years  old. 

Another  employee,  Mr.  John  Young, 
of  Jamestown,  who  was  employed  by  the 
company  in  1896,  has  worked  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  company  for  50  years  with¬ 
out  a  single  lost-time  accident.  Mr.  Young 
also  has  worked  on  various  jobs  about 
the  plant  aud  is  uow  operating  slubber 
frames.  He  is  64  years  old. 


by  these  employees.  This  time  lost  from 
work  is  the  result  of  curiosity,  excite¬ 
ment,  and  efforts  to  assist  the  injured 
employee. 

3j.  Cost  due  to  spoilage  of  materials 
and  repair  of  injury  to  tools  or  machines 
resulting  from  accident. 

In  many  instances  key  personnel  or 
trained  employees  cannot  be  replaced 
immediately  following  an  accident.  This 
results  in  an  economic  loss  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Many  employees  return  to  work 
before  completely  recovering  from  an  in¬ 
jury.  Some  of  these  employees  are  able 
to  turn  out  only  a  fraction  of  their  usual 
production,  while  receiving  full  wages. 

Complete  accident  reports  are  vital  in 
selling  safety  to  employees.  Off-hand 
statements  concerning  the  cost  of  injuries 
do  not  make  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  average  employee.  However,  detailed 
reports  reflecting  actual  loss  to  manage¬ 
ment  plus  the  economic  wage  loss  to  a 
specific  employee  will  be  given  serious 
thought  aud  will  be  more  apt  to  he  re¬ 
membered. 

Accident  frequency  and  severity  rates, 
compiled  monthly  or  quarterly,  will  serve 
as  a  measure  of  safety  performance.  In 
order  to  carry  on  a  successful  safety  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  necesary  to  kuow  how  often 
(Continued  on  page  four) 


Certificates  of  Merit  to  Be  Pre¬ 
sented  by  State  Labor 
Department 

A  total  of  40  North  Carolina  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  have  qualified  for  the  State 
Labor  Department’s  safety  achievement 
award  by  reducing  industrial  accident 
rates  40  per  cent  or  more  during  a  six- 
month  period. 

The  awards,  signed  jointly  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  and  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor,  will  be  made  during 
December  and  January.  The  merit  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  awarded  in  the  order  in 
which  applications  for  them  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  awards  form  part  of  an  industrial 
safety  program  which  is  being  pushed 
by  the  inspection  staff  of  the  State  La¬ 
bor  Department,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Statewide  committee  of  industrial 
safety  engineers.  The  certificates  to  be 
presented  to  the  qualifying  plants  con¬ 
stitute  a  public  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  industrial  safety 
field. 

Nine  of  the  qualifying  firms  reported 
perfect,  or  accident-free  records  during 
both  of  two  comparable  six-month  periods. 
Thirteen  other  mills  reported  100  per 
cent  reductions  in  accident  frequency, 
rates  during  the  last  of  two  comparable 
six-month  periods.  Records  rolled  up  by 
the  other  IS  plants  ranged  from  a  40  per 
cent  reduction  in  one  firm,  to  an  86  per 
cent  reduction  in  another  plant. 

The  nine  plants  reporting  a  perfect 
record  during  both  of  two  comparable  six- 
month  periods  are :  Orange  Furniture 
Craftsmen  Division  of  White  Furniture 
Co.,  Hillsboro ;  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Nos. 
2  and  5  at  Erwin  and  No.  6  at  Durham; 
Lillian  Knitting  Mills,  Albemarle;  End¬ 
less  Belt  Corp.,  Pisgah  Forest ;  American 
Yarn  &  Processing  Co.,  Nelson  Plant  at 
Whitnel  and  Holly-Knit  Plant  at  Mount 
Holly ;  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Metal  Can 
Dept.,  Winston-Salem. 

Plants  reporting  a  100  per  cent  accident 
rate  reduction  during  the  last  of  two 
comparable  six-month  periods  are :  Drexei 
Furniture  Co.,  Plants  Nos.  3  and  5, 
Morganton;  Erwin  Cotton  Mills  No.  3 
at  Cooleemee  and  No.  4  at  Durham; 
Champagne  Paper  Corp.,  Pisgah  Forest; 
Marshall  Field  Co.  Bleachery  and  T.W.- 
U.A.  Locals  304  and  3S5,  Spray ;  Harriet 
Cotton  Mill  No.  1  and  T.W.U.A.  Local  578, 
Henderson ;  Burlington  Mills  Corp.,  Puri¬ 
tan  Weaving  Division,  Fayetteville; 
(Continued  on  page  four) 
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Building  Expenditures  Show  Increase  of  Over 

One  Million  Dollars  in  Month  of  October 

Residential  Building  Shows  An  Increase  of  $331,000; 

Nonresidential  Construction  Goes  Up  $691,000  in  Month 


Forrest  H.  Shuford 
Commissioner  of  Labor 
Almon  Barbour,  Editor 
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Women  in  Industry 


Women  comprised  39.7  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  in  1,367  manufacturing 
plants  in  North  Carolina  during  October. 

There  were  100,657  women  among  a 
total  of  253,795  employees  working  in  the 
plants. 

Industries  in  which  more  than  half  of 
the  wage  earners  were  women  were:  flat 
knit  goods,  69.3  per  cent  women ;  seam¬ 
less  hosiery,  68.3 ;  stemmeries  and  redry¬ 
ing  plants,  59.2 ;  and  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  56.4. 


Building  activity  continued  strong  in 
North  Carolina  during  October,  showing 
marked  increases  in  both  residential  and 
nonresidential  construction,  according  to 
reports  from  municipal  building  inspec¬ 
tors  in  the  26  cities  of  over  10,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  74  smaller  municipalities. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  all  types 
of  buildings  authorized  for  construction 
during  October  was  $5,520,000 — approxi¬ 
mately  $1,022,000  more  than  the  total 
for  September. 

The  increase  was  accounted  for  largely 
by  issuance  of  permits  for  expansion  of 
railway  shop  facilities  in  the  town  of 
Spencer,  at  a  cost  of  $1,039,300. 

Construction  of  new  houses  and  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
dwellings  accounted  for  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  October  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  remaining  40  per  cent 
went  for  construction  of  new  business 
and  other  nonresidential  facilities  and 
for  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
nonresidential  buildings. 


Residential  building  totalled  $3,264,000 
in  October — an  increase  of  $331,000  over 
the  September  figure.  Nonresidential 
building  totalled  $2,255,000 — an  increase 
of  $691,000. 

Housing  facilities  authorized  for  con¬ 
struction  during  the  month  included  626 
one-family  dwellings,  75  “duplex”  houses, 
and  11  larger  dwelling  places.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  facilities  will  provide  housing 
for  855  families. 

(Continued  on  page  three) 


Type  of  October  Building  Con¬ 
struction  in  26  Report¬ 
ing  Cities 

Buildings  for 
Which  Permits 


Type  of  Building  Were  Issued 

New  Housekeeping  Dwellings:  No.  Cost 

One-family  dwellings  . 467  $2,017,026 

Two-family  dwellings  . 66  393,800 

One-  and  two-family  dwellings  with 

stores  or  shops  therewith  _ 1  700 

Three-  and  four-family  dwellings  ..  1  9,600 


TOTAL..... . . . - .  535  $2,421,025 

New  Nonresidential  Buildings: 

Churches _ _ 4  $  19,900 

Factories,  bakeries,  ice  plants, 

laundries  and  other  workshops....  26  140,025 

Garages,  commercial  _  6  16,440 

Garages,  private  . . . -  47  16,766 

Gasoline  and  service  stations  .  9  36,400 

Office  buildings,  including  banks .  4  22,600 

Public  works  and  utilities  . —  1  14,600 

Educational  buildings  - 1  236,000 

Sheds,  poultry  houses,  contractors’ 
temporary  offices,  stables,  barns, 

etc . . . _ . - . .  H  2,840 

Stores  and  other  mercantile  bldgs...  44  213,616 

All  other  nonresidential  . 11  2,386 


TOTAL . . . .  163  $  719,270 

Additions,  Alterations  and  Repairs  : 

Housekeeping  dwellings  . . .  247  $  127,816 

Nonhousekeeping  dwellings  . —  16  9,160 

On  nonresidential  buildings  . .  87  182,325 


TOTAL. _ _  349  $  319,291 


SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
OCTOBER  1945  AND  OCTOBER  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total..  . 

795 

1,047 

+  31.7 

$2,691,594 

$3,459,586 

+  28.5 

164 

636 

+226.2 
—  11.4 

665,150 

2,421,025 

+328.4 
—  63.2 

184 

163 

1,537,560 

719,270 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

447 

349 

—  21.9 

588,884 

319,291 

—  45.8 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES 
SEPTEMBER  1946  AND  OCTOBER  1946 


Number  of  Buildings 

Estimated  Cost 

KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sept.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Sept.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Percentage 

Change 

Total. _ _ 

1,034 

1,047 

+  1.3 

$3,163,953 

$3,459,586 

+  9.3 

464 

535 

+  15.3 

2,074,112 

2,421,025 

+16.7 

166 

163 

—  1.8 

689,170 

719,270 

+  4.4 

Additions,  alterations  and  repairs . 

404 

349 

—13.6 

400.671 

319,291 

—20.3 

SUMMARY  OF  OCTOBER  1946  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  26  IDENTICAL  CITIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Total  of  October  1945  Included  for  Comparison 


CITY 


Tot  a  i . . 

Asheville . . 

Burlington . 

Charlotte . .. . 

Concord. . 

Durham . 

Elizabeth  City..— 

Fayetteville . . 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . . 

Greensboro . . 

Greenville . 

Hickory . 

High  Point . 

Kinston . . 

Lexington . 

New  Bern . 

Raleigh . .. . 

Reidsville . . 

Rocky  Mount. 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . . 

Thomas  ville . 

Wilmington _ 

Wilson . . 

Winston-Salem.. 


No.  of 
Build¬ 
ings 

Private 

Construc¬ 

tion 

NEW  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 

NEW 

NONRESIDENTIAL 

BUILDINGS 

ADDITIONS, 
ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS 

ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  ALL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  WORK 

Estimated  Cost 

No.  Families 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1946 

635 

$2,421,025 

$565,150 

$2,421,025 

181 

604 

$1,537,560 

$719,270 

$588,884 

$319,291 

$2,691,594 

$3,459,586 

37 

137,950 

23,660  I 

137,950 

8 

37 

174,225 

14,425 

88,504 

33,614 

286,379 

185,989 

34  400 

450  900 

4 

139 

180,000 

6,935 

11,400 

214,400 

469,235 

58 

313,000 

28i600 

313', 000 

14 

61 

219^950 

79,850 

54,672 

56,800 

303,222 

449,650 

5 

8 

12  000 

1,350 

26.650 

20,400 

27 

158,600 

49,500 

158,600 

ii 

27 

126,365 

75,590 

82,925 

15,875 

258,790 

250,065 

3 

13,000 

4,100 

13,000 

2 

3 

33,950 

650 

2,050 

38,050 

15,700 

34 

72,950 

32,950 

72,950 

18 

34 

30,700 

7,550 

9,135 

4,300 

72.785 

84,800 

17 

41,000 

24,000 

41,000 

5 

17 

27,050 

13,000 

5,960 

6,500 

57,010 

60.500 

2 

5,500 

18,950 

5,500 

6 

2 

22,300 

10,900 

7,300 

3,900 

48,550 

20,300 

23 

116,000 

131,500 

116,000 

35 

24 

163,530 

120,665 

10,575 

49,565 

305,605 

286,230 

7 

32,200 

11,600 

32,200 

2 

7 

23,500 

800 

200 

35,300 

33.000 

7 

94  Ron 

24,800 

7 

43,600 

3,250 

750 

43,600 

28,800 

28 

1121950 

22.000 

112,950 

16 

29 

110,565 

4,275 

27,050 

49,219 

159,615 

166,444 

12 

42,600 

7,800 

42,600 

4 

12 

64,500 

254,000 

5,800 

78,100 

296,600 

8 

27,600 

9,950 

27,600 

4 

8 

2,850 

96,725 

950 

106,675 

31,400 

3 

5,500 

1,000 

5,500 

1 

3 

3,350 

14,870 

4,650 

15,870 

13,500 

42 

206,660 

53,950 

206,660 

12 

42 

38,450 

21,540 

9.000 

10,827 

101,400 

239,027 

13 

55,400 

1,400 

65,400 

2 

13 

600 

5.000 

2,900 

6,400 

68,900 

16 

65,700 

22,100 

65,700 

7 

17 

1,100 

1,000 

93,200 

6,295 

116,400 

71.995 

23 

104,300 

9,500 

104,300 

3 

23 

57,525 

7,225 

2,660 

7,300 

69,685 

118.825 

6 

20,600 

6,000 

20,600 

4 

6 

54,700 

10,000 

2,600 

63,200 

30,600 

1  5  700 

1  85  000 

7 

46 

6,000 

9,800 

21,700 

194.800 

3 

fi  400 

2,000 

6  400 

1 

3 

9,200 

200 

11,200 

6.600 

4 

53*500 

53,500 

4 

8L000 

16,500 

29,425 

300 

110,425 

70,300 

ii 

57,700 

13,000 

57^700 

3 

11 

1,800 

2,500 

2,500 

f  23,192 

17,300 

83,392 

21 

90,816 

28,200 

1  90,815 

7 

21 

55,550 

62,015 

39,533 

1  29,704 

1  123,283 

172,634 
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DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  INSPECTIONS 


State  Law  Inspections 

During  the  month  of  October  881  manu¬ 
facturing,  mercantile,  service  and  mining 
establishments  employing  a  total  of  38,781 
workers  were  inspected  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  North  Carolina  Labor  Laws 
and  Rules  and  Regulations  by  the  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and  In¬ 
spections. 

The  inspections  revealed  a  total  of 
1,564  violations  of  the  labor  laws,  includ¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  rules 
and  regulations  of  safety,  health,  record 
keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the  law. 
Immediate  compliance  was  secured  in 
1,426  cases.  Compliance  was  assured  iu 
connection  with  the  remaining  violations, 
most  of  which  required  additional  time 
for  correction. 

The  violations  and  compliances  were 
as  follows: 

Viola-  Gompli- 
tions  ances 


Hour  Law  79  61 

Child  Labor  494  541 

Time  Records  71  45 

Drinking  Facilities —  39  24 


Sanitation  _ 

......  175 

158 

Seats  _ 

0 

0 

Safety  Code _ 

.....  357 

309 

Other  _ _ _ 

......  349 

288 

During  the  month 

two  complaints  al- 

leging  violations  of  the  child  labor  law 
were  investigated  by  the  Department’s 
inspectors.  Violations  were  substantiated 
in  each  case  and  immediate  compliance 
secured. 

Wage-Hour  Inspections 

A  total  of  113  establishments  were  in¬ 
spected  during  October  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Law. 

Fourteen  of  the  establishments  were 
in  full  compliance  with  all  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Forty- 
three  establishments  were  violating  the 
overtime  -and  the  record-keeping  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law.  Twelve  establishments 
were  violating  the  overtime,  minimum 
wage,  and  record-keeping  provisions. 
Thirty-six  establishments  were  violating 
the  record-keeping  provision  only.  Four 
establishments  were  violating  the  child* 
labor  provision  only.  Three  establish¬ 
ments  were  violating  the  overtime  pro¬ 
vision  only.  One  establishment  was  vio¬ 
lating  the  minimum  wage  and  the  record¬ 
keeping  provisions. 


BUILDING  EXPENSES  SHOW 

INCREASE  IN  OCTOBER 
(Continued  from  page  two) 

The  average  estimated  cost  given  by 
the  prospective  builder  of  a  one-family 
dwelling  was  $4,080 — the  same  estimate 
as  was  given  in  September. 

Nonresidential  buildings  authorized  in 
October  in  the  26  cities  of  over  10,000 
population  included  47  private  garages, 
44  stores,  25  factories  and  workshops,  9 
service  stations,  6  commercial  garages, 
4  churches,  4  office  buildings,  1  educa¬ 
tional  building,  1  public  utility  building, 
11  temporary  structures,  and  11  unclassi¬ 
fied  buildings. 

Spencer  led  the  reporting  towns  and 
cities,  with  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$1,039,300.  Burlington  was  second,  with 
estimates  totalling  $469,000.  Charlotte 
was  third,  with  $449,000. 


Forty-five  establishments  paid  a  total 
of  $14,420.59  in  back  wages  to  285  work¬ 
ers  during  October.  The  workers  receiv¬ 
ing  the  back  wages  previously  had  been 
paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum  of  40 
cents  an  hour  for  their  work,  or  had  not 
been  compensated  for  overtime  worked 
at  the  legal  rate  of  time  and  a  half  after 
40  hours. 


ESTIMATED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

- -  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 


In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

August  1946  Compared  with  July  1946  and  August  1945 


(In  Thousands  of  Employees) 


Industry 


Aug.  1946 


July  1946 


All  Manufacturing* _ 358.9 

Durable  Goods _  77.6 

Nondurable  Goods  -  281.3 

Durable  Goods 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Their  Products - 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - - - 

Transportation  (except  auto) - 

Lumber  and  Timber  Basic  Products - 


Logging  Camps  and  Sawmills - --- 

Planing  and  Plywood - - 

Furniture  and  Finished  Lumber  Products - 

HH  Furniture,  Mattresses  and  Bedsprings. 

Wooden  Containers _ 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products - 

Other  Durable  Goodst  - 


3.0 

4.2 
2.8 

33.2 
27.4 

5.9 

27.2 
19.9 

3.2 

4.2 

2.9 


Nondurable  Goods 

Textile  Mill  Products -  217.3 

Cotton  Textile  Mills - 137.6 

Rayon  and  Silk  Textile  Mills -  16.3 

W.  and  W.  Textile  Mills _  4.9 

Knitting  Mills.— - - 49.2 

Fin.,  Sp.  and  Coat.  Textiles  (except 

woolen  and  worsted) - -  5.6 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products -  7.7 

Food  and  Kindred  Products -  17.3 

Dairy  Products _  2.8 

Bakery  Products _  5-0 

Beverage  Industries _  3.0 

Tobacco  Manufactures - 15.4 

Cigarettes - 11*7 

Paper  and  Allied  Products -  7.3 

Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Mills -  5.8 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries -  4.6 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products - - -  8.6 

Other  Nondurable  Goodst -  3.2 


Aug.  1945 


Net  Change 
From 
July  1946 
To  Aug.  1946 


Per  Cent  Change  From 
July  1946  Aug.  1945 

To  To 

Aug.  1946  Aug.  1946 


358.1 

350.9 

+  .8 

+  0.2 

+  2.3 

78.8 

93.2 

—1.2 

—  1.5 

— 16.7 

280.3 

257.7 

+1.0 

+  0.4 

+  9.2 

3.1 

7.5 

—  .1 

—  3.2 

—60.0 

4.2 

4.4 

—  4.5 

3.3 

11.2 

—  .5 

—15.2 

—75.0 

32.2 

31.0 

+1.0 

+  3.1 

+  (.1 

26.2 

25.7 

+  1.2 

+  4.6 

+  6.6 

6.1 

5.3 

—  .2 

—  3.3 

+  11.3 

28.9 

26.2 

—1.7 

—  5.9 

+  3.8 

21.6 

19.6 

—1.7 

—  7.9 

+  1.5 

3.2 

3.2 

_ 

— 

4.3 

3.7 

—  .1 

—  2.3 

+  13.5 

2.8 

9.1 

+  -1 

+  3.6 

— 6S.1 

216.1 

196.2 

+  1.2 

+  0.6 

+10.8 

136.9 

125.4 

+  -7 

+  0.5 

+  9.7 

16.1 

16.4 

+  .2 

+  1.2 

—  0.6 

5.0 

4.6 

—  .1 

—  2.0 

+  6.5 

48.9 

41.2 

+  .3 

+  0.6 

+19.4 

5.5 

5.2 

+  -1 

+  1.8 

+  7.7 

7.7 

7.4 

_ 

+  4.1 

17.2 

17.0 

+  .1 

+  0.6 

+  1.8 

2.9 

2.6 

—  .1 

—  3.4 

+  7.7 

4.9 

5.0 

+  -1 

+  2.0 

— 

2.8 

2.9 

+  -2 

+  7.1 

+  3.4 

14.9 

14.4 

+  -5 

+  3.4 

+  6.9 

11.4 

10.3 

+  -3 

+  2.6 

+  13.6 

7.2 

6.4 

+  .1 

+  1.4 

+14.1 

5.7 

5.1 

+  -1 

+  l.S 

+13.7 

4.6 

4.1 

_ 

+  12.2 

8.3 

8.7 

+  .3 

+  3.6 

—  1.1 

3.3 

3.6 

—  .1 

—  3.0 

—11.1 

rkers  who 

were  employed  during 

the  period  nearest 

the  15th  of 

the  month. 

♦Estimates  include  all  lull-time  ana  part-time  wage  aim  saiaxy  wmaem  - 

tlncludes  electrical  machinery,  automobiles  and  auto  equipment,  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
^Includes  leather  and  leather  products,  rubber  products,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
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AVERAGE  EARNINGS  SHOW  A  SLIGHT 

INCREASE  IN  SOME  TAR  HEEL  INDUSTRIES 


Average  Earnings  in  Other  In¬ 
dustries  Decline  for  Month 
of  October 

Fifteen  out  of  2(5  major  industry  groups 
reporting  to  the  Division  of  Statistics 
showed  modest  increases  in  average 
hourly  earnings  during  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Four  industry  groups  showed  “no 
change”  from  September  earnings,  and 
seven  groups  reported  decreases  in  hourly 
earnings. 

The  same  general  picture  was  true  as 
regards  average  weekly  earnings.  Fifteen 
of  the  groups  reported  increases,  one  re¬ 
ported  “no  change,”  and  10  groups  ex¬ 
perienced  decreases.  However,  the  av¬ 
erage  length  of  the  work  week  increased 
0.8  per  cent  in  all  of  the  reporting  groups. 

The  October  survey  of  hours  and  earn¬ 
ings  covered  2,184  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  a  total  of  300,087  workers— the  largest 
employment  and  pay  roll  sample  ever 
secured  by  the  Division  of  Statistics.  The 
establishments,  including  1,402  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  782  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  business  places,  reported  an  aggregate 
weekly  pay  roll  of  $10,205,777.  Hourly 
earnings  averaged  85.4  cents,  the  work 
week  was  39.8  hours  in  average  length, 
and  weekly  earnings  averaged  $34.01. 

In  the  manufacturing  industry  division, 
average  hourly  earnings  stood  at  86.8 
cents  and  average  weekly  earnings  at 


$34.49.  In  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
hourly  earnings  averaged  70.2  cents  and 
weekly  earnings  $28.44. 

The  most  striking  increase  in  earnings 
came  in  the  rayon  goods  manufacturing 
industry,  in  which  26  plants  employing 
8,648  workers  reported  weekly  earnings 
averaging  $39.73,  an  increase  of  7.4  per 
cent  largely  attributable  to  a  6  per  cent 
rise  in  length  of  the  work  week  and 
partly  to  a  1.4  per  cent  increase  in  hourly 
earnings. 

Industries  showing  hourly  earnings  in 
excess  of  $1.00  were  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing,  at  $1.16 ;  printing  and 
publishing,  at  $1.06 ;  and  full-fashioned 
hosiery,  at  $1.06. 

Industries  showing  hourly  earnings 
below  50  cents  were  laundries,  dyeing 
and  cleaning  plants,  at  46.9  cents ;  and 
hotels,  at  38.7  cents. 

‘COMPLETE  ACCIDENT  RECORDS 

VITAL  NECESSITY  IN  INDUSTRYr 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

injuries  occur  and  how  severe  they  really 
are.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  compute 
accurate  frequency  and  severity  rates  to 
serve  as  the  measures  of  performance  of 
different  departments  and  for  the  plant 
as  a  whole.  These  records  will  enable 
the  safety  engineer  or  management  to 
determine  just  where  accidents  are  oc¬ 
curring,  to  analyze  their  causes,  and  to 


prescribe  intelligently  means,  to  prevent 
their  recurrence. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  same 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  safety  in 
the  plant  as  is  placed  upon  production. 
Complete  records  must  be  kept  for  both, 
if  the  actual  production  and  accident 
costs  are  to  be  computed  accurately. 


FORTY  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS 
QUALIFY  FOR  SAFETY  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

American  Yarn  &  Processing  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Processing  Plant  and  Madora  Plant, 
both  at  Mount  Holly ;  Spindale  Mills, 
Spindale;  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Factory 
No.  4,  Winston-Salem;  Waldensian 
Hosiery  Mills,  Pauline  Mill  Dept.  300, 
Valdese;  Lakedale  Mills,  Fayetteville; 
Elmore  Corp.,  Spindale. 

Other  plants  qualifying  for  the  safety 
achievement  certificate  by  reducing  ac¬ 
cident  frequency  rates  40  per  cent  or 
more  during  the  last  of  two  comparable 
six-month  periods  are:  Cramerton  Mills, 
Cramerton  ;  American  Enka  Corp.,  Enka  ; 
Rowan  Cotton  Mills,  Salisbury ;  Waverly 
Mills,  Laurinburg ;  Edinburgh  Cotton 
Mills,  Raeford ;  Morgan  Cotton  Mill  No. 
6,  Laurel  Hill ;  Florence  Mills,  Forest 
City ;  Swift  &  Co.  Refinery,  Charlotte ; 
Firestone  Textiles,  Gastonia ;  Henrietta 
Mills,  Caroleen  ;  Cliffside  Mills,  Cliffside  ; 
Marshall  Field  Co.,  Blanket,  Rayon,  and 
Woolen  mills  and  T.W.U.A.  Locals  304, 
317,  and  385  at  Spray;  Rosemary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Cartex  Mills,  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  Lance,  Inc.,  Charlotte ;  Table  Rock 
Furniture  Co.,  Morgantou. 


EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIES 

_ _ _ _  PREPARED  BY  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS - 

In  Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing : 

Total _ 

Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta 

Cotton  Goods _ _ 

Cottonseed  Oil _ , _ 

Dyeing  and  Finishing  . _ — 

Fertilizer - - - - 

Food  and  Kindred  Products - 

Furn.,  Bedsprings  and  Mattresses 

Hosiery,  Full-fashion - 

Hosiery,  Seamless _ 

Iron  and  Steel  Group - 

Knit  Goods,  Flat - - - 

Lumber  (including  planing  mills) 

Machinery  Group -  - 

Paper  Boxes - - - . . - 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills - 

Printing  and  Publishing - 

Rayon  Goods _ 

Stemmeries  and  Redrying  Plants.. 

Tobacco  Products. - . — - - 

Woolen  Mills - - - 

Other  Industries  .  - 

N  onmanufacturmg : 

Total  -  - - 

Retail  - - - 

Wholesale _ _ _ 

Laundries,  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  . 

Mines  and  Quarries - 

Public  Utilities - - - 

Hotels _  _  .  - - -  - 

Total  All  Manufacturing 

AND  Non  MANUFACTURING . —  - 


October  1946  Compared  with  September  1946 

AV.  WKLY  AV.  HRS.  AV.  HRLY 


EMPLOYMENT 

PAY  ROLLS 

EARNINGS 

PER 

WEEK 

EARNINGS 

Firms 

No. 

Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

Amt. 

%  ' 

Chg. 

Amt. 

%  Chg. 

...  1,402 

276,311 

+ 

0.8 

$9,529,646 

+ 

2.1 

$34.49 

+ 

1.3 

39.S 

+ 

1.0 

86.8 

+ 

0.2 

15 

932 

-}- 

0.9 

31,366 

+ 

2.7 

33.65 

+ 

1.8 

42.9 

+ 

2.9 

78.4 

— 

1.1 

324 

120,336 

4- 

0.5 

4,059,410 

+ 

1.5 

33.73 

+ 

1.0 

38.4 

+ 

1.1 

87.8 

no 

ch. 

13 

679 

+43.6 

21,349 

+39.4 

31.44 

— 

2.9 

47.5 

— 

8.3 

66.6 

+ 

6.1 

19 

5,103 

+ 

0.3 

187,160 

+ 

5.8 

36.68 

+ 

5.5 

39.5 

+ 

3.4 

92.9 

+ 

2.0 

44 

1,4S9 

+ 

7.4 

45,335 

+ 

2.6 

39.45 

— 

4.4 

41.2 

— 

3.5 

73.9 

— 

1.1 

211 

7,284 

0.9 

229,467 

+ 

1.5 

31.50 

+ 

2.4 

43.0 

+ 

0.7 

73.2 

+ 

1.7 

97 

15,986 

+ 

1.0 

517,174 

+ 

3.2 

32.35 

+ 

2.2 

40.2 

+ 

0.5 

80.6 

+ 

1.8 

62 

15,467 

+ 

4.0 

630,114 

+ 

5.5 

40.74 

+ 

1.4 

38.4 

+ 

1.3 

106.0 

+ 

0.1 

132 

18,439 

+ 

1.3 

548,912 

+ 

2.0 

29.77 

+ 

0.6 

35.9 

+ 

0.6 

82.8 

no 

ch. 

24 

1,419 

+ 

4.7 

55,004 

+ 

1.1 

38.76 

— 

3.5 

42.6 

— 

2.1 

90.9 

— 

1.5 

11 

4,704 

+ 

1.3 

151,800 

+ 

0.7 

32.27 

— 

0.6 

38.6 

no 

ch. 

83.6 

— 

0.6 

64 

5,490 

+ 

0.5 

16S,761 

+ 

0.8 

30.74 

+ 

0.3 

43.7 

— 

1.8 

70.3 

+ 

2.0 

2,748 

+ 

0.5 

112,899 

+ 

0.1 

41.08 

— 

0.4 

43.4 

— 

0.5 

94.6 

no 

ch. 

18 

1,001 

+ 

2.0 

33,246 

+ 

5.1 

33.21 

+ 

3.0 

42.7 

+ 

0.5 

77.7 

+ 

2.4 

5,139 

+ 

0.3 

275,644 

+ 

0.2 

53.64 

— 

0.1 

45.9 

— 

1.3 

116.7 

+ 

1.1 

61 

1,745 

1.2 

73,397 

+ 

2.0 

42.06 

+ 

3.3 

39.5 

+ 

2.6 

106.5 

+ 

0.6 

26 

8,648 

0.9 

343,588 

+ 

6.5 

39.73 

+ 

7.4 

42.5 

+ 

6.0 

93.5 

+ 

1.4 

36 

9 

20,060 

+ 

2.1 

576,950 

+ 

6.2 

28.76 

+ 

4.0 

44.3 

+ 

2.3 

64.9 

+ 

1.7 

14,637 

+ 

0.6 

595,612 

+ 

3.1 

40.69 

+ 

2.4 

41.5 

+ 

1.2 

98.0 

+ 

1.1 

8 

4,337 

+ 

1.0 

162,830 

+ 

2.3 

37.54 

+ 

1.2 

42.1 

+ 

1.2 

89.2 

— 

0.1 

166 

20,668 

1.5 

709,628 

4.0 

34.33 

— 

2.5 

39.5 

0.3 

86.9 

2.1 

782 

23.776 

+ 

1.6 

$  676,131 

_ 

0.3 

$28.44 

_ 

1.8 

40.5 

— 

1.7 

70.2 

— 

0.3 

454 

9,897 

+ 

4.6 

231,604 

+ 

2.4 

23.40 

— 

2.1 

36.1 

— 

1.9 

64.9 

no 

ch. 

...  198 

59 

3,916 

3.3 

142,599 

5.2 

36.42 

— 

2.0 

44.8 

— 

2.4 

81.2 

+ 

0.2 

2.877 

X 

60,849 

+ 

0.4 

21.15 

+ 

0.4 

46.9 

+ 

3.1 

46.9 

+ 

1.3 

23 

749 

+ 

1.9 

23,066 

1.8 

30.80 

— 

3.6 

42.5 

— 

3.0 

72.5 

— 

0.5 

24 

4.782 

+ 

0.4 

191,078 

— 

0.1 

39.96 

— 

0.5 

41.6 

+ 

0.2 

96.1 

— 

0.6 

24 

1,555 

+ 

1.9 

26,935 

+ 

3.1 

17.32 

+ 

1.2 

44.8 

— 

0.4 

38.7 

+ 

1.8 

.....  2,184 

300,087 

+ 

0.9 

$10,205,777 

+ 

1.9 

$34.01 

+ 

1.0 

39.8 

+ 

00 

o 

85.4 

+ 

0.2 

X  Less  than  .1%. 


